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THERE can be no question that 
in the last twenty years or so there 
have been changes in the world of 
literature that almost amount to 
revolution. Literature has taken 

; its place among the professions ; and 
‘if its most magnificent pecuniary 
prizes are not what they once were, 
at all events the numbers of those 
who get a living by it have multi- 
plied almost indefinitely. It needs 
little capital. A bundle of quills 
or a box of “magnum bonums,” a 
bottle of ink, with a quire or two 
of writing-paper, suffice for the 
stock-in-trade of the aspirant. We 
were very nearly adding that it 
needs no brains, although the man 
who professes to instruct or amuse 
his fellow-creatures should be none 
the worse for some education and 
knowledge. But as matter of ex- 
perience, it is shown every day that 
a wonderfully small amount of brains 
will go a very long way, and that 
the more delicate susceptibilities of 
the mental fibres may be quite a 
secondary consideration. Versatil- 
ity and a happy picturesqueness of 
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expression ; self-assurance and a ser- 
viceable memory ; superficial sharp- 
ness of vision, with the instincts of 
the jackdaw for transmogrifying the 
ideas that have been borrowed andi 
twisted for an immediate purpose,— 
may be counted upon to supply any 
shortcomings in the intellectual 
ower. Cultivation and knowledge. 
should be useful, as we said, but it 
is more than likely they may prove- 
snares to their possessor. For they 
may tempt him into frittering away 
invaluable time by weighing his 
opinions and verifying his facts. 
Elaboration of style is of course 
gone out of date—a man has either 
the knack of expression or he has it 
not; and rapidity of execution, at all! 
events, is to be placed before every- 
thing else. The habit of refection 
is to be scrupulously avoided, if you 
mean to make an easy income by 
your pen. What the public looks 
for nowadays, even in the quarters 
that might be expected to be most 
fastidious, is dash rather than de- 
liberation ; sensation rather than 
solidity ; sparkle more than depth ;: 
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and picturesqueness far more than 
precision, The world has taken to 
travelling by rail and transacting 
even trivial business by telegraph, 
so the men who have the suggesting 
of its ideas and convictions can least 
of all afford to lag behind. 

The chances of literature as a 
profession may invite anybody to 
make a venture and try his luck; 
failure does not involve one in 
hopeless insolvency, and the field 
is wide enough in all conscience, 
Merit does not mvariably meet its 
- reward at the bar; yet a rising 
advocate, in favour with the solic- 
itors, should bave either oratorical 
or intellectual gifts—at all events, 
he must have had the benefit of a 
legal training. It is the fashion to 
sneer at the fashionable physician ; 
but the doctor who has attained any 
kind of notoriety must have given 
proof of a certain capacity for cu- 
ring: and the divine who cuts a 
a figure in the pulpit or Church con- 
‘gress must have been trained at the 
feet of theological Gamaliels, The 
aspirant to literary fame or lucre, 
‘instead of passing into the precincts 
‘by a regular door, where he has to 
show his certificates to authorised 
guardians, has only to mingle in an 
anonymous mob, while there is 
not even the semblance of a bound- 
ary-fence to scramble over. He 
-will find himself in the best com- 
pany, or in the worst: here he goes 
jostling along side by side with 
an eloquent statesman of European 
reputation; there he is rubbing 
‘shoulders with a broken-down penny- 
a-liner, who can barely earn the 
‘wage that keeps body and soul to- 
gether. The career has been always 
pre-eminently a lottery, and its vicis- 
‘situdes in the course of the last 
century or two were brilliantly 
sketched by Macaulay in the fa- 
mons essay on Johnson. There was 
‘a time when a successful poem or 
‘play passed the honoured author 





into the best society, aud assured 
him, according to his likings rather 
than his aptitudes, either high office 
in the public service or some lucra- 
tive sinecure. Ministers dispensed 
their patronage generously, if indis- 
creetly ; while munificent peers who 
held aloof from politics, placed their 
purses at the disposal of literar 
friends, who amply requited these 
favours by accepting them. But 
the golden age that made Dryden a 
pluratist among placemen, and Addi- 
son a Secretary of State, was only 
too ephemeral, although it lasted 
through several reigns, And when 
the patronage of the great had be- 
‘come almost a forgotten fashion, the 
unfortunates who were bitten with 
the cacoethes scribendi had bitterly 
hard times of it. ‘The patronage 
of the public did not yet furnish 
the means of comfortable subsist- 
ence. The prices paid by book- 
sellers to authors were so low, that 
a man of considerable talents and 
unremitting industry could do little 
more than provide for the day which 


was passing over him.” When, 


books destined to immortality like 
‘The Vicar of Wakefield’ and ‘ The 
Deserted Village’ sold, and were 
supposed to sell well, for sixty and 
one hundred guineas, it is a marvel 
how such numbers of very common- 
paced hacks found any encourage- 
ment to persevere in the calling. 
It might have seemed that a dull- 
minded and laborious drudge, with 
sturdy limbs and vigorous sinews, 
would, as a matter of common-sense, 
have acted on the advice given to 
Johnson, and gone and provided 
himself with a porter’s knot. A 
more dismal existence it is scarcely 
vere to -conceive, than that of 
odging in a garret or burrowing 
in a cellar, and dining with Duke 
Humphrey when one dined at all. 
Fancy the kind of inspiration that 
could have come while sitting on a 
rickety chair at a halting table, with 
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a system lowered by starvation, and 
under the clouds of a mortal anx- 
iety! When the wretched victim 
of misdirected ambition took his 
prowls abroad for air or employ- 
ment, he had to skulk in the 
shadows of the dingiest lanes, in 
clothes skewered together by pins 
to cover the deficiencies of linen, 
Naturally he fell back freely upon 
stimulants when he could afford 
them; he might mark with a white 
stone the ‘days when he had the 
chance of forgetting his sorrows in 
a debauch ; and while stomach and 
liver were going fast to decay, 
dyspepsia was gaining upon him 
with its kindred ailments. With 
premature old age treading hard on 
his heels, he had neither hope nor 
future. At best, and so long as he 
retained anything of his working 
power, he starved from hand to 
mouth on a precarious daily pit- 
tance. He was the nameless scrib- 
bler who did adaptations or libels 
to order, or translated for the book- 
seller at a trifle per sheet. When 
his health finally broke down, he 
had neither hold nor claim upon a 
public. After lying about under 
stalls and in dry archways, and 
haunting the tavern-doors in the 
hope of eleemosynary spirits, he 
died in the hospital of inanition 
and disease, to be huddled away 
into a trench by the parish. 

For in those days there was 
neither a popular press nor a read- 
ing public. Excepting the periodi- 
cal rumours of treasonable intrigues, 
of criminal arrests and convictions 
for conspiracy, politics, whether at 
home or abroad, had little interest 
for anybody beyond the circles who 
frequented the coffee-houses of the 
metropolis, The journalism of the 
time was represented by some 


meagre “ broad-sheets,” where the 
original matter in almost illegible 
type was compressed into the com- 
pass of a straggling column or so. 
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Reporting was penal by law and an 
infringement of the privileges of 
Parliament; and the reproductions 
of the speeches of leading politi- 
cians did more or less credit to the 
imagination of inventors. As for 
the fiction that everybody can turn 
their hands to nowadays, when 
Fielding wrote his ‘Tom Jones’ 
and Richardson his ‘Clarissa Har- 
lowe,’ it may have been said to 
have been merely at the beginning 
of its acclimation among us. The 
poets who have since become so 
plentiful, were then comparatively 
scarce and there was no toleration 
among the critics for the self-de- 
luded enthusiasts who might have 
betaken themselves to parodying 
Dryden, or Pope. A débutant might 
make himself famous by a play 
when all the fashionables of the 
metropolis were habitual play-goers ; 
bat play-houses were almost as few 
and far between as printing-presses, 
and the managers preferred pinning 
their faith on stock pieces to risk- 
ing speculations in rising talent. 
Even when patronage was reviv- 
ing, and in afashion more favourable 
to self-respect and independence, it 
still came from above, and less from 
the people than from an oligarchy. 
The taste for literature had been 
slowly developing with the gradual 
growth of refinement. Gentlemen 
of means who had been educated at 
the universities, felt it due to their 
gotten to have something of a 
ibrary ; and the historians and emi- 
nent divines who adopted the habit 
of publishing by subscription, :fre- 
quently made a reasonable profit 
by their books, Works of standard 
authority passed into successive edi- 
tions, and publishing houses were 
encouraged to extend their. trans- 
actions. The Scottish historians 
especially—the Humes, the Smol- 
letts, and the Robertsons—already 
made themselves a name, and made 
money into the bargain. But it was 
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reserved for a more distinguished 
countrymen of theirs to show what 
magnificent fortunes were to be re- 
alised by the pen; although, if the 
author of ‘ Waverley ’ had flourished 
in our time, he would hardly have 
found the means of building an 
Abbotsford, or of ruining himself 
by backing the bills of his printers. 
He had the field of contemporary 
fiction almost entirely to himself, as 
he reigned in it without a rival, by 
right of genius and discovery. There 
were no enterprising proprietors of 
circulating libraries to act as inter- 
mediaries between him and his 
public, keeping their original sets of 
volumes in incessant circulation, 
till the pages began to wear with 
industrious thumbing. If an ad- 
mirer were waiting expectantly for 
* Waverley’ and ‘Ivanhoe,’ when 
all the reading world was impatient 
to read, he must pay author and 
publisher the selling price, sending 
in his orders in advance, since the 
elition would be promptly exhaust- 
ed. The increase of the national 
wealth had been keeping pace with 
the spread of education; nor could 
anything be a more astonishing 
proof of it than the almost fabulous 
prosperity of Sir Walter. And if 
his fortunes were blighted by his 
own indiseretion, he was the mak- 
ing of many a writer who followed 
him. He had created the demand 
for modern fiction. Modest self- 
depreciation seems to have been 
more common then than now; and 
a novelist who showed any capa- 
bilities was pretty sure of selling his 
books for. something handsome. 
Writers like the romantic Mr. G. 
P. R. James, or like Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth in bis sombre prime, en- 
joyed an immense superiority over 
their successors. For when the 
pick of the standard novels might 
be contained on a couple of shelves, 
it was infinitely more easy to be 
fresh and original, and we fancy 


that the indefatigable writers we 
have alluded to had no difficulty in 
commanding £1000 or £2000 for 
their productions. But there was 
nothing approaching to the profits 
of the ‘ Waverley’ sales till Thack- 
eray.and Dickens, in the freshness 
of their originality, took to issuing 
their works in periodical form, 
And the success of the green and 
yellow covers—of ‘ Vanity Fair’ and 
of ‘Martin Chuzzlewit ’—indicated 
a most extraordinary advance in 
the influence of popular patronage, 
We read in Forster's ‘ Life of Dick- 
ens’ of a sale of 70,000 copies of his 
‘Oliver Twist.’ Thousands and 
tens of thousands of people were 
spending their shillings every 
month, half committing themselves 
to a costly course of subscriptions, 
whose fathers had bought nothing 
from the cradle to the grave but a 
Bible, a drawing-room annual, or a 
cookery-book. 

Literature has become cheapened 
and popularised, and everybody bas 
become something of areader. Yet 
with all the reading, and in spite 
of the spread of almost reckless ex- 
travagance, it is remarkable that 
literature has benefited less directly 
than most pursuits by the general 
flush of prosperity. If you are 
building or furnishing, to do your- 
self or your mansion any credit, 
you must give architects and trades- 
men carte blanche in the superb 
style of a Monte Christo or a Sar- 


danapalus. You have your suites of — 


furniture wonderfully sculptured in 
woods of the most curious colours 
and grain; you have your hang- 
ings and carpets from the French 
looms and the orient ; your bronzes 
and porcelain from Japan and 
China; your cellars are stocked 
with what has been paid for as 
rare vintages; you must grudge 
nothing for your modern masters 
and line engravings, and the mas- 
ters and the printsellers profit ac- 
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cordingly. You have your suites 
of stabling and your equipages of 
course, and your perfectly - fitted 
billiard and smoking rooms. There 
is but a single department in which 
you are permitted to retrench, and 
that is the library. Even in houses 
where moderate book-buying has 
been a family tradition, it will be 
found that additions to the collec- 
tion began to come to a standstill 
some twenty or thirty years back. 
People read far more than before, 
but they have changed the habit of 
their reading and slackened in their 
inclination to serious study. The 
great consulting collections, from 
that of the British Museum down 
to those of the clubs, answer the 
purposes of specialists and book- 
worms, who are being more and 
more attracted to London; while 
the circulating libraries cater for 
the rest. Ask for the library in an 
imposing mansion newly built or 
recently restored, and it is very pos- 
sible that you may be told there is 
none; or if you are introduced to 
ranges of bookcases, when you cast 
your eyes over the contents, you 
will find that they are more or less 
antiquated, Yet in all likelihood 
there is no lack of volumes in the 
house that may be snatched up to 
occupy any leisure moments. The 
tables are heaped with brilliant 
bindings, and the list of what you 
turn over is varied enough. There 
are books of travel and circum- 
navigation that are advertised by 
the symbolical illustrations on the 
boards,—by Crescent moons and 
Southern crosses; by Indians in 
war-paint, Patagonians in feather- 
crowns, and manacled-slave cara- 
vans threading the Dark Continent. 
You have the latest reports on con- 
temporary politics and society from 
everywhere between Kashgar and 
Cape Horn. You have bold and 
ingenious ‘speculations in theology, 
designed to shake the faith of the 
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candid inquirer in all that was beld 
most sacred by his fathers; and 
there are the inevitable piles of 
novels that may be dull or cle- 
ver, with a sprinkling of songs, 
sonnets, and idyls, and misty phil- 
osophical epics in halting measures. 
Not one ina bundred of these books 
will survive, nor are many of them 
intended to outlive the season. 
With the exception of a presen- 
tation copy or two sent from the 
authors to patrons or intimates, no 
specimen of one edition in a hun- 
dred will ever attain the honours 
of calf. Then, as is shown by the 
party-coloured labels on the covers, 
they are not purchased, but hired for 
the nonce; and after serving their 
tnrn as much for show as use, they 
will be swept aside to make way for 
others, like the flowers that are fad- 
ing in the vases on the tables. For 
ten or twenty guineas by the year, a 
man may compound for the cream of 
the book-market; and the volumes 
from the libraries in the leading 
cities gradually find their way into 
the country towns and villages, till, 
now that paper-lined trunks have 
been superseded by portmanteaus, 
they pass in process of time into the 
hands of the housemaids. The sys- 
tem cannot be favourable to quality 
of work, but it is admirably fitted 
to give a fillip to production. Any 
restless trifler with fluent pen may 
as well record the most hackneyed 
touring experiences. Whether sold 
or simply given away, the book 
must be dull indeed if it does not 
find a publisher; while as for the 
fiction with which fancy has so little 
to do, the boxes from the libraries 
must be padded somehow. There 
is not one of the thousand-times- 
told tales of sin and sorrow, of love- 
making and heart-breaking, that 
may not make sure of its kindly 
puff; while the seriously impressed 
and the curiously sceptical insist 
upon a graver literature of their 
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own, which we believe to be as sure 
of a circulation as anything, except, 
possibly, the religious novelette or 
the allegory. 

Novel-writing nowadays may be 
all very well, either for a George 
Eliot or a Mrs. Oliphant, or for the 
active-minded female who was liter- 
ary longings with social ambitions, 
and who would sooner be writing 
romances than reading them. But 
those who devote themselves earnest- 
ly to the literary profession, whether 
for the sake of a livelihood or with 
the idea of influencing opinions, will 
naturally turn towards the journals 
or periodicals, In either case, and 
in the latter perhaps rather than the 
former, they may hope for exceed- 
ingly liberal remuneration; for the 
leading organs have abundance of 
good work that must be regularly 
done by those who are competent 
to undertake it. There is scram- 
bling in these quarters as every- 
where else, and the best or most 


showy men must come to the front; 
but at all events there is abundance 
of consolation-stakes for the many 
who are beaten and fall back into 


the ruck. There is the broadest 
possible range of occupation and 
appointments, from the eiitors and 
chief contributors of the command- 
ing oracles of opinion, down to the 
versatile utility-gentleman in the 
provinces who undertakes any de- 
partment indifferently; or the in- 
dustrious penny-a-liner in the city 
who hunts up stray scraps of sensa- 
tion. It is not so long ago that 
the metropolitan newspapers, if 
they did not practically enjoy a 
monopoly of the available intellect, 
might boast at least that they 
were immeasurably before the rest 
in point of brains, tact, and infor- 
mation. Even now, pace Mr. Glad- 
stone, they do very much more than 
hold their own in the teeth of com- 
petition that grows more dangerous 
every day. They have capital and 
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valuable connections, with the pres. 
tige of a long ascendancy; and 
they have the advantage of being 
written after all in the heart of the 
national life, in the very centre of 
English mental activity. But their 
provincial rivals are running them 
harder and harder, and to a certain 
point the chances in favour of the 
former must still go on increasing, 
A local newspaper gives the local 
news, and caters in the fulness of 
its local knowledge for the likings 
of its various sets of subscribers, 
People feel a far nearer interest in. 
the gossip of next door than in a 
revolution in Japan, a massacre in 
the Balkans, or even a division that 
may shake a firm Ministry. For- 
merly the most enterprising of the 
provincial journals used seldom to 
appear more than once or. twice in 
the week; and the cosmopolitan 
news of the last few days were 
negligently served in the shape of 
a réchauffé. Scissors and paste had 
been busy over the ¢ontents, which 
were mainly a rough compilation 
from the parcels of the metropolitan 
mail-coaches, The pages, like those 
of the ‘Barset Chronicle’ of to- 
day, were eked out with columns 
of loosely - printed advertisements. 
With rare exceptions the editorial 
comments, though substantially bor- 
rowed or “ conveyed,” bore the un- 
mistakably provincial stamp. There 
were eccentricities in grammar and 
solecisms in taste ; there were feeble 
commonplaces in high-flown peri- 
ods; and they were as easily to be 
distinguished from those they had 
obviously taken for their models as 
the respectable cattle-grazier who 
comes to town for the “ Show ” from 
the clubman whose clothes have 
been cut in St. James’s! We ven- 
ture to insinuate that there are still 
shades of distinction in the style, 
which ate obvious enough to the 
practised critic. But then the bulk 
of their readers are by no means 
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critically fastidious, and the matter of 
many of the leaders in those papers 
is as closely reasoned and logical as 
anybody need desire. Possibly they 
are more free from the suspicion 
of being swayed by currents of 
influence from political local head- 
quarters, or from being bribed from 
those special sources of information 
which are the modern substitutes for 
pecuniary corruption. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s promiscuous literary experi- 
ences ought to enable him to speak 
with exceptional authority ; and, as 
we have remarked, Mr. Gladstone 
gives his country supporters certifi- 
eates for honesty and sound judg- 
ment which he denies to anything 
in the metropolitan press. 

But then Mr, Gladstone denounces 
those of the London journals which 
have the misfortune to differ from 
him with a perverse unanimity, not- 
withstanding their disagreement on 
contemporary politics, as reflecting 
the ideas of society and the clubs. 
Mr. Gladstone himself professes to 
hold club opinion or “ club gossip” 
in supreme contempt ; and we must 
admit that it is disinterested in 
that eminent statesman and au- 
thor to disparage the advantages 
of culture and knowledge. Yet it 
appears to us that their contact 
with highly educated opinion is 
the grand and inalienable privilege 
of the journalists. of the capital. 
In the flourishing centres of com- 
merce and industry, there is as 
little lack of nervous common-sense 
as there is of strongly pronounced 
convictions; but general politics 
come in merely as a distraction with 
active business men in the intervals 
and preoccupations of an anxious 
life. Their views on imperial ques- 
tions must be necessarily theoreti- 


-cal and speculative; and they are 


pretty sure, besides, to be power- 
fully biassed by the exigencies of 
the pursuits in which they make 
their money. Cotton or cutlery, 
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coal or iron, is king of the city, as 
the case may be, and market con- 
siderations are apt to be paramount. 
But in the clubs, the educated 
classes, the men with heavy heredi- 
tary stakes in the permanent pros- 
perity of the country, the men with 
the widest worldly experiences and 
the shrewdest habits of political 
insight, are most broadly repre- 
sented. No man of knowledge or in- 
telligence can mean by “ the clubs,” 
the knots of feather-beained lads 
about town; the half-fledged war- 
riors who look upon promotion and 
good hunting-quarters as the sum- 
mum bonum of existence; the 
elderly prosers who draw round the 
tables in the smoking-room toward 
the small hours, or lie in wait for 
unwary victims behind the broad- 
sheets in the morning room, The 
golden youths care as little for 
politics as for sermons; and the 
bores misconstrue and misquote the 
leading articles at second-hand in 
place of indirectly inspiring them. 
But ‘the clubmen who constitute 
club “opinion,” embrace the élite 
of English intellect and are drawn 
from every position and profession. 
From almost every conceivable 
point of view, they mingle in free 
and dispassionate discussion. The 
one condition that they have in 
common, is the education more or 
less liberal which may be said, in 
many instances, to have only begun 
in earnest when they left the uni- 
versity to enter the world. They 
are members of either House of 
Parliament ; they have made a posi- 
tion or a reputation at the bar or 
on the bench; they are soldiers 
who have studied their profession 
scientifically or who have seen 
active service in high command; 
they are diplomatists as much at 
home in foreign society as in the 
precincts of Belgravia or St. James’s ; 
they are civilians who have ad- 
ministered colonies or provinces ; 
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they are responsible officials in 
Government departments; ex-minis- 
ters, authors, philosophers, savants, 
artists, Most of the thinkers who 
give the tone to conversation or 
thought have made more or less of 
a name of some kind. All men, of 
course, are one-sided and fallible, 
and very liable to be misled by their 
prejudices. But who shall say that 
such a self-correcting society as that 
of the London clubs is not likely 
most fairly 4o reflect the soundest 
judgment of the nation? Subjects 
are sure to be thoroughly sifted 
among them. It is impossible to 
shut your ears to the arguments 
that run counter to your own pre- 
conceived ideas. Theories and spec- 
ulative fancies, specious in them- 
selves, are brought to the test of 
technical knowledge; useful con- 
ceptions are germinated in the 
contact of quick intelligences. It is 
not that the metropolitan news- 
papers benefit directly by any in- 
formation that is to picked up as 
to Government measures or inten- 
tions, though there must always be 
straws in the air that show how 
the wind is setting. For men in 
the highest places are for the most 
part conspicucus by their absence 
from the haunts that are familiar to 
them at other times. Whips may 
be seen shooting up back-staircases 
at the political clubs on their way 
to some sanctum sanctorum that 
never opens to the uninitiated ; and 
when the Premier or some one -of 
his distinguished colleagues makes 
an affectation of lunching in public 
in the course of some great debate, 
it is matter of the simplest good- 
breeding to ignore him in his offi- 
cial capacity. But there is a light 
and sparkle in the atmosphere of 
Pall Mall and St James's Street 
which is inevitably invigorating 
to the political scribe; and “the 
able editor” knows the value of 
an entrée to those circles for him- 


self or the contributors who are 
working in his confidence. 
Moreover, in the modern practice 
of journalism, you never know who 
may be handling the pen. The 
staff of a leading paper is so far a 
close corporation, that, in the inter- 
ests of method and consistency, it is 
composed of habitual employés. But 
you can never be sure who may be 
enrolled in it, although literary van- 
ity conscious of an occult influence 
is apt on occasion to be guilty of in- 
discretions, and those..who are half 
behind the scenes may occasionally 
make shrewd guesses, The anony- 
mous has its advantage so far, that 
those who have had their share in 
initiating important ‘measures, and 
who may play an official part in 
directing them again, can forward 
their views and eke out their in- 
comes by taking pay and service 
with the Fourth Estate. The past 
or possible Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who demurely chimes in 
with the discussion in the breakfast- 
room on that vigorous morning 
article on the Currency Question, 
may have been sitting up yawning 
into the small hours, that he might 
insure the exactness of those most 
familiar figures by a persona! correc- 
tion of the proofs. It may be an 
open secret that the masterly Indian 
papers that are a conspicuous fea- 
ture in that evening journal, are b 
an eminent member of the Indian 
Council; while the incisive articles 
on law reform and jurisprudence 
are by a jurist whose high author- 
ity is international, Contributors 
like these are not to be secured in 
the provinces for any imaginable 
honorarium. They do not have 
their homes there; nor would they 
care, besides, to come even as ama- 


teurs to the journalistic profession, . 


unless their articles were sure to 
come under certain eyes, and unless 
they were writing for London opin- 
ion in the first place. 
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Take military matters again. Un- 
fortunately, in these days of wars 
and rumours of wars and armed 
peace, next to a financial panic, 
or some commercial disaster that 
makes hundreds miserable and 
hundreds of thousands anxious, 
there are no subjects of such uni- 
yersal interest as those that are 
connected with the science of war. 
Few things pay nowadays like a 
deadly military invention. 
successful patentee may have sor- 
rows enough in gaining the ear of 
the War Office authorities, in see- 
ing that he-has fair play in his ex- 
periments, in. guarding against the 
detraction of rivals, and in defend- 
‘ing his foreign patents from in- 
fringement. But if he gains his 
point, and is recognised as a “ bene- 
factor,” he is a made man at once, 
with a great name into the bargain. 
So that ingenious brains are every- 
where at work, devising projectiles, 
or war-ships, or improved iron plat- 
ing. Now the question is as to 
some new method of rifling cannon ; 
now the latest arm of precision is 
said to have been superseded ; and 
again we hear of a shoal of deadly 
torpedoes, warranted, by means of 
fins and electricity, to send a fleet 
to “smithereens” with fatal exac- 
titude. All these things must be 
critically discussed, and they can 
only be even plausibly criticised by 
an expert. So with the letters on 
actual campaigning, or on active 
preparations for campaigns to come. 
Faute de mieux, you may trust those 
matters to sharp civilians, who sup- 
ply the lack of experience with 
cramming, and are blessed with a 
glib self-confidence. There are 
gentlemen we know who prefer to 
evolve their strategical criticisms 
from their own profound self-con- 
sciousness; and in particular there 
is an editor of a_ philosophical 
weekly who. would have under- 
taken the settlement of the war 
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in the East off-hand, had either the 
Turks or the Russians invited him 
to act dictator by telegraph. Quem 
Deus vult perdere prius dementat : 
both combatants turned a deaf ear 
to his remarks and would none of 
his counsels; so the Turks were 
tremendously beaten in the end, 
while the Russians came to a check 
before the lines of Plevna. But few 
theorists can profess to be so uni- 
versally gifted ; as a rule, the London 
editor has his military articles done 
by able professionals, and of very 
capable volunteers there is no lack. 
We shall take an opportunity of 
speaking afterwards of the war cor- 
respondent, but the names of the 
great military journalists of the day 
are to be found without exception in 
the Army List. Journalism is still 
anonymous, and so far as polities 
and general topics are concerned, 
the veil, as we have said already, 
is seldom or slightly lifted. With 
war subjects it is different. The 
close connection of officers, who 
with good reason are au mieuz at the 
Horse Guards, with certain news- 
papers and periodicals is notorious. 
Two men in three of those who are 
intelligently interested, know that 
they are not reading the haphazard 
lucubrations of some scribe of all 
work, but the well-considered opin- 
ions of Colonel or Major So-and-so, 
who has made the matter of which 
he writes the study of a lifetime. 
Indeed the evidence to that effect 
would be conclusive were it merely 
presumptive or circumstantial. For 
we have repeatedly seen the results 
of operations predicted with extra- 
ordinary accuracy after a course of 
most careful reasoning, while, when 
campaigning under incompetent lead- 
ers has degenerated into a comedy 
of errors, the justice of the shrewd 
strictures it has been subjected to 
has repeatedly been demonstrated 
by the event. Necessarily the ser- 
vices of these invaluable collabora- 
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teurs are only to be secured in the 
capital. The habit of insight and 
discussion gives a facility of expres- 
sion to those who naturally ‘have 
the’gift of it, and many a man whose 
time seems amply occupied by the 
duties of his profession and the dis- 
tractions of society, can snatch the 
leisure to dash off a column or two, 
which are pregnant with the ful- 
ness of his accurate information. 

In that respect the contemporary 
press has thoroughly merited its 
growing influence, and the brilliant 
half-amateurs who do it invaluable 
service are numerous enough. What 
is more rare is the writer of the 
higher type who makes journalism 
his trade, and concentrates his 
energies upon it. Probably he has 
talents that might have raised him 
to eminence in other lines of life 
where the prizes may be far more 
lucrative, and where he might have 
figured before the public in a halo 
of glory. In so far as mere mon- 


ey is concerned, the most prolific 
of writers dare only draw limit- 
ed draughts upon his brain; if he 
abuses his readiness of production, 
he will pay the penalty sooner or 


later. The crack journalist ought 
te be “good all round.” Ie may 
have to write at the shortest notice 
on any one of the widest possible 
range of subjects. He must have 
any amount of information at his 
finger-ends, for hunting a fact 
through books of reference not only 
wastes valuable time, but throws 
you out of the easy swing of compo- 
sition. He need not have strongly 
pronounced convictions—in fact he 
had better go about his work with 
a thoroughly {judicial temperament 
—but he should be a master of the 
close and lucid reasoning that leads 
smoothly up to a seemingly sound 
conclusion, He ought to have “the 
sort of pettifogging intimacy with 
dates, names, and trifling matters 
of facts” that Sir Arthur War- 


dour so strongly’ objected to in 
‘The Antiquary.’ He should 
have a sense of humour, grim 
or playful, that will come at 
call, even if he has taken up the 
pen with an effort or is labouring 
against the grain. It is all the 
better, of course, if he has those 
brilliant gifts of epigram and. sting. 
ing satire that belonged to the late 
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_Mr. Albany Fonblanque; with a 


knack of memory for appropriate 
anecdotes, and the art of adapt- 
ing them to point his arguments, 
Happy illustration is of course emi- 
nently useful, though he should be 
able to resist the journalist tempta- 
tion of dragging stock metaphors in, 
by the head and shoulders, and 
then riding them to death. We 
should be glad to know, for ex- 
ample, how often the loathsome 
diagnosis of the complicated dis- 
eases of the Sick Man of the East 
has been laboriously worked out 
during the last few years in all its 
sickening staleness of detail; and 
the Emperor Nicholas, who is said 
to have been the first to suggest it, 
will have to answer for that crime to 
history as for many others. Of 
course the model leader-writer 
should have an iron physique, or at 
least a constitution that will always 
respond to his calls on it, although 
the spirit may be fretting the body 
to decay. He has to turn the night 
into day, to sup and breakfast at 
abnormal hours, and prolong the 
dull strain on his brain-power 
when nature has long been craving 
for repose. ‘The willing horse is too ~ 
often spurred to a break-down, and 
then the difficulty is to replace him. 
For it is one or two of its best men 
that make the backbone of a jour- 
nal. They are but vaguely appre- 
ciated by the public while they are 
alive, although the average sub- 
scribers may begin to be dimly con- 
scious of aloss—say, within a month 
or a couple of months of their de- 
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parture. At this moment there is 


one paper of wide circulation that 
may be said to have been made by 
a single man, and there are others 
whose reputation is being really 
supported by writers who are show- 
ing symptoms of decay. 

For that “all-round” writing, 
which is almost invariably the sys- 
tem where the members of a staff 
must be comparatively limited, leads 
to lamentably slipshod work when 
intrusted to inferior hands. A 
gentleman of superficial information 
and faint originality has instruc- 
tions at a moment’s notice to knock 
off an article on a given topic. It 
may be the-demise of a foreign 
statesman or a conflagration in the 
city, a<lebate on an education bill 
or the latest ritualistic inquiry. His 
mind may be a blank on the ante- 
cedents of the immortal deceased ; 
he may never have been brought 
into relations with the fire-brigade, 
or he may have the vaguest possible 
notion of the bearings of any points 
in dispute. He might have every- 
thing to learn from many hundreds 
or thousands of people, who will per- 
use his lucubrations next morning 
with more or less respectful atten- 
tion. He has no time to cram for the 
effort, like the lawyer who gets up 
a case ; for he knows that the steam- 
presses are waiting on his pen, and 
the “devils” are clamouring at his 
door for “copy.” Clever & must 
be in a sense, but the chief qualifica- 
tion for his task is assurance, while 
there is a great deal in custom. 
He has written so habitually under 
identical circumstances that he rises 
altogether superior to nervousness, 
He indulges profusely in stock 
platitudes; he uses his dim glim- 
merings of the points at issue 
to avoid trenching upon dangerous 
ground, and he’has acquired a cred- 
itable and serviceable knack of 
turning a difficulty in place of grap- 
pling it. Sometimes, to be sure, 
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when gropirg in ignorance and outer 
darkness, he loses his footing alto- 
gether and flounders piteously. But 
he generally recovers himself with 
superb aplomb, bringing his remarks 
to a close with a flourish of trum- 
“ Remarks,” indeed, is scarce- 
y the phrase to apply to them. 
For the writer who improyises is 
truly eloquent. When consciously 
at a loss for ideas he rushes into 
magniloquent rhapsody; ke falls 
back upon philosophy, religion, 
and moralisings; he takes refuge 
in graphic diffuseness of style and 
those roundly sonorous epithets 
with which he has enriclied his 
vocabulary. Should he be a mas- 
ter of his peculiar method, his 
articles skim well enough; and the 
gentlemen in the morning trains 
who go to him for the opinions 
they are to ventilate and develop 
in the course of the day, may pro- 
bably congratulate themselves on 
having value for their money. The 
test of such articles is comparison 
with those that are written by men 
who are obviously in earnest, al- 
though they may permit their con- 
victions to get the better of their 
judgment. In these last the earn- 
estness of the writer compels him 
to be terse, clear,-and straightfor- 
ward. He is careful to make his 
meaning as plain as possible, and 
for that purpose he chooses, the 
simplest words, and sticks to un- 
varnished phraseology. He has so 
often imagined himself in his an- 
tagonist’s position, as to have ac- 
quainted himself with the points 
that lie open to his attack; and 
making his careful approaches step 
by step, he throws up intrench- 
ments for his own protection as he 
goes along. Your views maybe 
diametrically opposed to his; but 

ou feel, as Johnson said of Thur- 
low, that he has fairly put his mind 
to yours, and you cannot fail to re- 
spect him-accordingly. 
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So far as soundness of argument 
and consistency of attitude go, the 
telegraph has been anything but a 
boon to the press. When news 
came filtering in slowly in course of 
correspondence, an editor had the 
opportunity of deliberately making 
up his mind on relatively ample 
materials, His correspondents had 
been leisurely collecting this infor- 
mation which they transmitted upon 
some sort of authority. Now,amid 
the flashing of electricity along the 
wires, brains are working every where 
at high pressure. In the race for 
priority of news everything is sac- 
rificed to speed, Anybody in offi- 
cial or semi-official positions can fly 
the canard that may suit his pur- 
pose. The agent of one journal, 
eager for sensational news, sees the 
opportunity for stealing a march on 
his rivals, There is no time to 
verify the statement that must be 
momentous if true, and he rushes 
off to “wire” it immediately. The 
more astounding a piece of intelli- 
gence, the less is he inclined to hedge 
on it. If he adds no saving clause 
as to the necessity of receiving it 
with caution, he will gain the more 
eredit should it prove to be a truth. 
And even when he telegraphs infor- 
mation he has verified, the necessity 
for condensation in haste may great- 
ly modify its meaning. The more 
recent the date of the despatch, the 
more certain is it to create excite- 
ment, So, as the night draws on 
in Paris and Berlin, the click of 
the clectric machine in the offices 
in London where the hour of issue 
is approaching, is heard faster and 
more frequent. The editor, who is 
congratulating himself on making 
up his leaders, is interrupted by a 
startling bit of news. One of his 
articles has to be shelved to make 
way for a column of commentary on 
it. At a moment’s notice, and with 
a jaded brain, lie has to strike the 
key-note of the policy he must ad- 


vocate in future. It would be in- 


finitely better simply to print the 
telegram, and to defer remark upon 
it for four-and-twenty hours; but 
that, of course, is out of the question. 
The public will believe in the pos- 
sibility of “ deliberating” with the 
rapidity of electricity or inspiration, 
So to maintain its consistency, the 
paper may stand committed to sup- 
porting a line of procedure that it has 
perceived on reflection to be mis- 
chievous; unless, indeed, it elects 
for the magnanimous alternative of 
shuffling back from its advance at a 
certain sacrifice of credit. For an 
honest admission of having blun- 
dered from precipitation would be 
opposed to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the craft, as shaking the 
faith of the abonnés in the dogma 
of journalistic infallibility. 

Next to the telegraph in the way 
of innovations comes the corre- 
spondent—our “own,” our “ war,” 
or our “special”—and the tele- 
graph has already crippled the 
correspondent, though it can never 
altogether supersede the letter. It 
is, no doubt, a nuisance to have 
to anticipate by days what would 
otherwise be the telling points of 
your correspondence, But the 
world is growing bigger every day, 
and entering into more strictly in- 
ternational relations ;, and the jour- 
nal must have its emissaries at all 
the leading centres, if its public 
is to be “ posted” in cosmopolitan 
affairs. Nothing can be more deli- 
cate than the choice of a corre- 
spondent for cities like Paris and 
Berlin, because nothing can be more 
delicate than the position he is to 
fill. He has really to discharge the 
duties of an unrecognised diplo- 
matist; but he is a diplomatist 
without the diplomatist’s station or 
independence. No one is bound to 
make him the channel of communi- 
cations, official or officious, But, on 
the other hand, it may be the in- 
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terest of many people to show him 
extreme and even obsequious at- 
tention, if they can only get value 
in exchange for their civilities. He 
must make his way by fear or flat- 
tery, or by a judicious blending of 
both. If he is simply dull and 
stupidly honest, he will dance at- 
tendance in vain in the ante-cham- 
bers of ministers and ambassadors ; 
while more supple natures give him 
the go-by, and men of the world are 
admitted to familiar conversations, 
If he sinks into a mere parasite, he 
loses consideration even with his 
atron, since his letters, sooner or 
fater, lose their authority, being filled 
with self-evident contradictions. 
The model correspondent must 
gradually make himself a power 
and a position. Always supposing 
that he has the force of character 
and the ability, in his case more 
perhaps than in any other, every- 
thing may be said to come to him 
who waits. He has easy manners, 


‘and shows a due deference to dig- 


nitaries. At the same time, he has 
an evident reserve of self-respect ; 
and neither menace nor blandish- 
ments can make him swerve from 
his fixed principles of candour. He 
conciliates potentates as far as he 
can, but he never shrinks from 
civilly contradicting or criticising 
them. So that they come to regard 
him as an institution which they 
would very willingly dispense with ; 
yet they would rather have him as 
an impartial friend than turn him 
into a distrustful enemy. And if 
they wish to “square” the organ 
he represents, they prefer that he 
should have a direct explanation of 
their motives, rather than leave his 
diabolical ingenuity free scope in 
misrepresenting and satirising them. 
Nothing indeed is a more remark- 
able sign of the times than the 
positions that certain correspondents 
have made for themselves. It is 
little to say that their card gives 
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them privilege of entrée wherever 
it pleases them to present it, whether, 
at ministry or chancellerie. They 
pass as matter of prescriptive right 
within the innermost circle at grand 
receptions, Princes and presidents 
drop into their ears the disclosures 
that are intended for universal 
circulation. Special envoys charged 
with the destinies of Europe grac- 
iously tender them their snuff-boxes, 
or would tender boxes if snuff-taking 
were still in fashion. They may be 
positively chamarré with decora- 
tions if they please; although pos- 
sibly, even if they are not British 
subjects, they may consider it more 
in conformity with their réle to 
decline to be vulgarised by such 
commonplace distinctions, 

That is no unenviable position 
for a man of social ‘ambition and 
indefatigable energy. He may 
place himself on familiar terms 
with the people whom all the world 
is courting—he can do a good or an 
evil turn to men who are ostensibly 
far mere highly placed—he exercises 
the secret power that is more grati- 
fying to certain natures for the con- 
cealment, and yet his influence is a 
reality that is likely to be exagger- 
ated by those whose appreciation 
he most dearly values. As for 
the lighter relaxations of society, 
of course he may pick and choose 
among invitations. His card is sent 
him ea officio to all state ceremonies 
and official receptions; his modest 
brougham manages somehow to give 
the go-by to long files of carriages 
—the police seem to have had a 
hint that the occupant’s minutes 
are precious ; while he can avoid 
the crowd on grand staircases by 
a judicious use of his “ private 
entries.” He is asked to diners 
intimes, where he exchanges y 
grammatic utterances with the 


gentlemen who are making history, 
and whose biographies are pigeon- 
holed in the office of his journal. 
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For he cultivates the art of being 
pleasantly epigrammatic, and aims 
at being sententiously reticent ra- 
ther than conversational. But 
these little dinners have naturally 
their drawbacks. For our friend is 
remarkable for the tenacity of his 
memory, and should memory chance 
to fail, he is apt to fall back on 
imagination. His convives can never 
be sure that anything they happen 
to let slip may not be produced 
in evidence against them: when 
they are not making themselves 
agreeable with the desire that their 
confidences, in one shape or another, 
may receive the widest publicity. 
It is the business of the intelligent 
guest to understand how much of 
the talk he may take for gospel— 
when he may safely venture to 
be indiscreet; and when he is in 
honour bound over to secrecy. 
Should he make a blunder ir this 
latter respect, he is sure to suffer 
for it, in being sentenced for a 
term or for perpetuity to seclusion 
from his exceptional sources of in- 
formation. 

The life may be enjoyable to an 
energetic individual, but it is far 
indeed from being an easy one. 
The day is one incessant round of 
duties, and the mind must be al- 
ways more or less on the stretch. 
The correspondent may have aides- 
de-camp attached to his person who 
spare him considerable trouble, yet 
he must perpetually be on the guz 
vive himself. Now he is dashing off 
upon a round of morning visits ; 
now he is haunting the precincts of 
a House of Assembly, or bending 
over from a box in the gallery, 
mentally reporting the leading ora- 
tors, or taking careful note of their 
action. A murder of singular 
atrocity, an émeute or a state pro- 
secution, may break in on that 
routine by way of interlude; or 
if a war be on foot, he has to get 
the latest intelligence that is trans- 
mitted from the Generals to the 
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Government or the War Office, 
And on the first representation of 
a play on some grand gala-night 
at the opera, he has to transform 
himself into the man about town, 
and concentrate his critical atten- 
tion on the performance, while, so 
far as appearances go, he is reposing 
listlessly in his fauteuil, Then last, 
though not least, comes the letter of 
the evening, when he has to group 
the ideas he has been collecting 
through the day, and flash them by 
the telegraph to the . headquarters 
of his journal. The next morning 
all is to begin again da capo; and 
assuredly towards the deadest sea- 
son of the year the correspondent 
has earned his retreat to “the 
waters.” 

Clearly it is an immense gain to 
have a correspondent who can se 


faire valoir ; who increases his use- 


fulness by asserting his indepev- 
dence, Such men are rare, and 
their besetting sin, perhaps, is mis- 
taking their vocation ; sitting downs 
in the chair of the leader-writer and 
transmitting political disquisitions 
in place of simple intelligence. But 
that not unnatural foible becomes 
simply intolerable in the case of 
the worthy gentlemen who, having 
to turn out their tale of bricks with ' 
a scanty supply of straw, feel bound 
to make much ado about nothing. 
There are correspondents who, hav- 
ing learned to know themselves, 
and having formed a just estimate 
of their own sphere and powers, 
discharge their duties modestly and 
satisfactorily. They use their dis- 
cretion in collecting the opinions of 
the papers in the capitals where 
they reside, and they report the 
gossip of the frequenters of their 
favotrite cafes. But there are 
others who write in the belief that 
they are nothing if they are not 
original, eloquent, and exclusively 
informed. In fact, if they were 
not hand and glove with princes, 
potentates, and prime ministers, 
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they would speedily be superseded 
by the paper which accredits them. 
These are the men who smoke cigars 
with chancellors in extreme un- 
dress; who hobnob with sultans 
and scraskiers over chibouques ; 
and who mention incidentally how 
they were button-holed by some 
anonymous statesman, eager to 
sound their experience on some 
burning topic of the times, In 
reality they would be very worthy 
follows if they had somewhat more 
self-respect; and they might be 
very agreeable companions if they 
had the manners and the feelings 
of gentlemen. ° For often they have 
seen a good deal of life, so far as 
hotels and cafés and railway car- 
riages can show it them; but if 
they really had self-respect to be- 
gin with, they must have got rid of 
it in the course of their professional 
duties. They are found out sooner 
or later by their countrymen, and 
inevitably, although naturally more 
slowly, by foreigners. They are 
the terror and horror of the attaches 
of their own embassy, who are com- 
pelled, however, to show them some 
civility and consideration, so great 
is the press in these latter days, 
Seeing that he is prefty sure 'to be 
savagely criticised from time to 
time, no minister cares to make 
enemies gratuitously ; and accord- 
ingly, an over-dressed and under-bred 
individual, with a knack of fluent 
if ungrammatical penmanship, is 
admitted occasionally to the recep- 
tions of the legation, though he 
would be black balled at any fifth- 
rate club in town. Foreign officials 
have less reason for being habitually 
polite to him, and are inclined to 
cold-shoulder him, and hold him 
at arm’s-length. But he makes the 
best of such opportunities as he has, 
and is indefatigable in dancing at- 
tendance on back-stairs, and—so to 
speak—listening at keyholes. Now 
and again he is permitted to make a 
hit. A statesman has a purpose to 
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serve by candour or by affecting can- 
dour, and informs himself of the 
quarter in which he may count on 
the requisite servility. He desires 
to have a piece of doubtful policy 
puffed or expounded, or to throw 
dust into the eyes of some distrust- 
ful neighbour. So he summons our 
friend, welcomes him with empresse- 
ment, overpowers him with cour- 
tesy, or carries him by familiarity, 
and binds him body and soul for 
the time being. For a bit of exclu- 
sive news, avowedly from so excep- 
tional a source, is a guarantee of the 
correspondent’s intimacies, which 
should give him a fresh lease of his 
mission, Necessarily it is in the 
terms of the tacit bargain that he 
faithfully reproduces what he has 
been told, or that he indulges only 
in laudatory observations. Besides, 
he is actuated by lively gratitude in 
the shape of a hope of similar fa- 
vours to come. Perhaps the great 
mischief of the system is, that a 
paper which has repeatedly proved 
itself unreliable, is occasionally ex- 
ceptionally and exclusively well-in- 
formed ; and thus its opportunities 
of misleading English opinion, pos- - 
sibly on some momentous matter of 
international policy, are indefinitely 
increased. 

The “special” correspondent’s. is 
a post that there is seldom any dif- 
ficulty i filling, and he is often ad- 
mirably adapted for it. There are 
sure to be willing volunteers for a 
journey that is undertaken free of 
charge, and when handsome honora- 
ria are to be earned besides, by at- 
tending some grand sateen or 
assisting at an event of historical 
interest. Naturally, next to its own 
practised professionals, the paper 
prefers to select its special envoys 
from men of good position aod 
connections. Among these it may 
generally pick and choose ; for after 
being franked to a destination they 
fancy, they may count on having ad- 
mission to the best places, with every- 
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thing placed freely at their ec, cal 
tion. But the “ special” ought to have 
“ made his proofs,” and should have 
certain physical recommendations. 
He should be something of the type 
of man recruited by The Foreign 
Office for Queen’s messengers, He 
should be an accomplished traveller, 
with a smattering of tongues, com- 
bining the dulciter in modo with 
the fortiter in re. He must be 
always in haste, but seldom in a 
bustle; he must have the art of 
conciliating or cowing station-mas- 
ters and steamboat agents, and be 
lavish of his tips to understrappers 
generally. He has the air and man- 
pers of a man of the world, and 
manages to make friends right and 
left with travelling companions who 
may give him a lift or a helping 
hand. Wherever he lights, he 
lands upon his feet, and is ready 
either to carry off his luggage or to 
dispense with it. Though he may 
love soft living as much as most 
people, he must be able to rough it, 
and keep up his spirits. Z/ va sans 
dire that in special correspond- 
ence as in war, a man ceases to be 
good for responsible charges when 
he begins to suffer seriously from 
the infirmities of the flesh. It is 
all over with him when he must 
make a travelling medicine - chest 
an inseparable companion; when 
he betakes himself to merinoes and 
flannels, and is particular about 
manifold changes of raiment; when 
he is careful about draughts, and 
dry sheets or blankets, and sits 
down to his off-hand repasts 
with any arriére - pensée of indi- 
gestion. For his brain should be 
always bright, and his literary in- 
spiration matter of instinct. After 
being kept on the scramble all day, 
when his fellow-victim in the gap- 
ing crowd has been gradually suc- 
cumbing to exhaustion, he must 
pull himself together to pen his 
despatches. Sometimes he has to 
write in an overcrowded  salle-d- 


manger, amid the shouting guests 
and the panting waiters, knowing 
that his apparently inappropriate 
occupation makes him the object of 
general attention. Or he may pre- 
fer to retire to the privacy of his 
garret, where, balancing his person 
on a broken-down chair, he arranges 
his writing materials on a rickety 
dressing - table; and for one who 
has not tried, it is impossible to 
surmise how hard it is to be eiz. 
quent and witty under such cir. 
cumstances. Perhaps it is prefer- 
able, on the whole, to have to pencil 
off a despatch while crushed aside 
by the queue in some busy tele- 
graph office. In that case, at all 
events, he has the stimulant of ex- 
citement ; for he dare not confine 
himself to the bald narzation of 
facts, which would come compara- 
tively easily. He knows there are 
a dozen or a score or so of imagi- 
native competitors trying hard to 
cap him in point of sensation. 
The race is to the swift, ard the 
battle to the strong, and possibly 
he sees two or three of these, who 
are scribbling away within reach 
of his elbow. He must be pic- 
turesque and, dramatic above every- 
thing—his readers expect it of him; 
and it is marvellous how creditably 
he acquits himself of his task. To 
be sure, there may be a redundance 
of hackneyed epithets ; but asa rule, 
the model “special,” like the war 
correspondent, does his work most 
brilliantly under high pressure—his 
genius rises with the difficulties 
that strive to baffle him. But the 
crack man is he who is seeming- 
ly insensible to reaction, and who 
keeps his faculties at command on 
the shortest notice, even if the 
strain upon him be prolonged for 
days. In this connection, as the 
Americans say, we may remark that 
telegraphing begins to be ludicrously 
abused in the modern rivalry for 
excessive despatch. It is all very 
well transmitting facts or plausible 
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fancies by electricity; apd a mere 
question of money for those»who 
undertake to purvey them. But 
setting considerations of expense 
aside altogether, surely . there is 
something essentially absurd and 
inconsistent in wiring the impres- 
sions made by the dying splendotfrs 
of a southern sun, or the blending 
of moonshine and lime-lights in a 
place overflowing with the populace. 
However interesting the impres- 
sions on the accomplished writer— 
however graphic his powers of por- 
traying them—we fancy we should 
be quite content to wait for them 
till they reached us in ordinary 
course of post. Indeed, knowing 
that the spirited proprietors of 
journa!s are in the habit of look- 
ing, in the first place, to the main 
chance, one is inclined to presume 
that they keep artists at home who 
have the charge of filling in their 
correspondents’ outlines, If it be 


80, we see no reason to object. 


Their subscribers have more elabo- 
rate reading; while for themselves 
they are proportionately benefited 
in pocket. 

But of all who bear the corre- 
spondents’ badge, the “pens of the 
war” are facile principes, There 
the best men must be had upon any 
terms. In their cases the hardships 
of the ordinary special,’many times 
multiplied, are freely spiced and 
leavened by danger. Writing un- 
der simple difficulties is bad enough ; 
writing in an intensity of discom- 
fort, possibly within the compass of 
shell and shot, is infinitely worse, 
If a correspondent is to be an eye- 
witness of the actual war, the dia- 
bolical range of modern projectiles 
makes it impossible to combine safe- 
ty with duty. We know well that 
many so-called war-letters are spu- 
rious. There are timid and unscru- 
pulous camp-followers in every im- 
portant campaign who have neither 
the means of being passed to the 
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front nor the nerve to go there if 
they did possess them. They elab- 
orate epistles from rumours and 
their inner consciousness which are 
remarkable for anything rather than 
truthfulness. The war correspon- 
dents who have deservedly made 
themselves a name are of very dif- 
ferent metal. More often than- not 
they are “soldiers bred,” and officers 
of considerable distinction’ to boot 
—men whom professional training 
and enthusiasm have made indiffer- 
ent to the chances of a casualty. 
While there are civilians who are 
fully as cool under fire, who have 
studied the theory of military oper- 
ations as closely, and who have seen 
a deal of varied service in their day, 
possibly profiting by their oo 
ences all the more that they have 
merely played the part of the eye- 
witness, To an adventurous spirit 
or a fervid military student the 
calling has its intrinsic charms no 
doubt ;. but it is terribly trying in 
many ways—by no means least so: 
in its social aspects, However in- 
fluentially you may be recommended’ 
at headquarters, you can hardly be . 
a welcome guest there. The gener- 
als and their staffs, in spite of any 
pledges to the contrary, can scarcely 
fail to regard you as in some meas- 
ure aspy upon them. They would’ 
rather be guaranteed by your ab- 
sence against the chance of an indis-- 
cretion which might upset some im- 
ortant combination or give a use-- 
ful hint to the enemy. So long as 
everything goes well, it may be 
satisfactory to have a brilliant and 
impartial panegyrist in camp, who 
will give their deeds of glory prompt 
circulation, and assure them, before: 
they may be prematurely knocked 
on the head, some pleasing instal- 
ments of the immortality that awaits 
them. But blunders will be made 
in the best-directed corps, although 
it by no means follows that they’ 
need obtain publicity; while, if the: 
2x 
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armies should meet with a succes- 
sion of reverses, it is not in human 
nature that the sufferers should ap- 
preciate the foreign companion who 
is to chronicle them. Then the 
correspondent has his own ideas 
of strategy, and he is there to 
criticise as well as to report. When 
he speaks his mind, even if his 
criticisms be favourable, he. puts 
himself more or less in an atti- 
tude of patronage ; and nothing can 
be more personally disagreeable 
than condemning the generals who 
hold your comfort in their hands. 
The Germans carried all before them 
in their French invasion, and the 
genius of their strategists and the 
courage of their troops were if any- 
thing exaggerated rather than other- 
wise, Yet we imagine that some of 
the correspondents who had their 
headquarters at Versailles during 
the tedium and the anxieties of the 
siege of Paris, although they enjoy- 
ed exceptional privileges, and were 
treated with formal civility, must 
have been as heartily weary of their 
sojourn before the place as any of 
the inhabitants of the beleaguered 
city. There are civil ways of 
“ sending a man to Coventry,” with- 
out actually cutting all communica- 
tion with him; while, of course, 
the more unlucky correspondents 
with the beaten and _ humiliated 
French knew exactly what they 
might expect from that emotional 
and impressionable people. When 
every baffled general was a traitor, 
the foreign correspondent was ne- 
cessarily a spy; but they were born 
into a ‘wale,’ as Mrs, Gamp would 
have put it, and had “to take the 
consequences of ‘sich a sitivation.’” 

There is little that need be said of 
the normal physical anxieties and 
sufferings ; of having to accompany 
the dragging line of march, keenly 
on the look-out for each scrap of 
information ; of having to do the 
. agreeable to men in authority, often 
wasting invaluable time over the 
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dinner-table, while exerting one’s 
self «in an honest way to secure 
their confidence and win their good 
graces; of striving to make yourself 
almost ubiquitous, when operations 
are being conducted simultaneously 
over scores of square miles of coun- 
try; of trying, by verifying and 
combining vague reports, to get 
some faint idea of the key of the 
situation ; of coming to a resolution 
on the shortest notice that may 
throw you out altogether on the 
day of a decisive battle; of such 
material and essential details as 
working your unfortunate horses 
over cros3-roads blocked by men 
and made almost impassable by 
artillery. Even if the correspon- 
dent had the rare good fortune to 
turn up at the central vantage- 
point at the critical moment, he had 
to do his best by activity of mind 
and body to grasp the salient points 
of the situation. He had to learn 
what he could of the results. When 
nightfall brought brief repose to all 
but the chiefs and the wounded, he 
had to seize pen and paper and dash 
off his despatch; and possibly he 
had to finish by becoming his own 
messenger, personally conveying the 
precious packet for greater security 
to the nearest available post-office 
or telegraph station. Occasionally 
—and it shOws how severe was -his 
task—he preferred to hurry to Lon- 
don, travelling against ‘time, and 
write his report more at leisure in 
the office of his journal, hurrying 
back again to his post to be in 
readiness to recommence his duties. 

Considering the circumstances 
under which the work is done—or 
indeed setting circumstances aside 
altogether—much of the war cor- 
respondence is simply admirable. 
Dr. Russell may fairly claim to have 
originated the art. Lis letters from 
the Crimea excited for the first 
time a general and intelligent inter- 
est in military operations and mili- 
tary administration. For long he 
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had it all his own way ; but latter- 
ly, although he has done much ex- 
cellent service both in Asia and 
Europe, the number of his success- 
fal rivals has been rapidly multi- 
plying. If none of them can be 
said to have surpassed him, not a 
few of them have ran him hard. 
To be sure, those competitors of his 
are younger men, and youth must 
tell under trying conditions, But 
young or middle-aged, there are cer- 
tain constitutions which seem to be 
positively stimulated by the hard- 
ships and dangers which would be 
depressing or paralysing to most 
people. ‘Take one of the “ philoso- 
phical historians” out of his snug 
study—a man who may be in the 
rime of his powers, and even in 
the habit of taking regular riding 
exercise in the parks—send him 
on the march with the advancing 
columns, through a hostile territory, 
in the depth of winter, and see what 
maoner of Jucubrations he will pro- 
duce. The “special” is roughly 
scared from his heavy slumbers at 
an unholy hour; it is lucky for him 
if he has not to hunt up his servant, 
or seek and saddle his horse for 
himself. He snatches a crust should 
his commissariat happen to be so 
well provided, washes it down with 
a mouthful of spirits-and-water, and 
then has to run his chance for the 
rest of the day. There he sits in 
his damp saddle in the raw dark- 
ness of a winter morning, vainly 
endeavouring, even when the day 
should have broken, to pierce the 
fog that is confounding all the fea- 
tures of the landscape. The staff 
may have given him the slip; the 
field-officers profess to be as ignorant 
as himself, or they are too busy or 
else too sulky to attend to him; the 
roads are choked with the crawling 
columns, where they are not block- 
ed with waggons and guns; and to 
aggravate his perplexity, from sun- 
dry points of the compass comes 
the roar of the cannon or the rattle 
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of the rifle-firing. Each flying mo- 
ment is precious, and he has to 
settle his strategy for himself. He 
has to push to points on a jaded 
animal, through these struggling 
masses of disciplined confusion, at 
the risk of blundering and having 
to retrace his’ steps. Should he be 
happy enough to make a hit, prob- 
ably at considerable personal risk, 
he assists at a grand battle extend- 
ing Over many leagues of front. 
And the whole of the time his fac- 
ulties must be on the stretch, in- 
terpreting all that is vaguely visible 
to him, and guessing on circum- 
stantial evidence at what he can 
only imagine. His reputation is 
staked on the general accuracy of 
his report, and he is bound, besides, 
to be scientifically critical. He is 
expected to pronounce off-hand on 
matters that to the end of time will 
be disputed by military historians. 
He has collected in his head the 
materials for his letter, and photo- 
graphed a variety.of incidents on 
his brain. The actual tug of war 
comes to him in his turn, when the 
wearied combatants are withdraw- 
ing to their billets or stretching 
themselves out in their bivouacs 
onthe battle-field. If he is lucky 
enough to get his share of a fire, he 
is writing his letter on his knee in 
the steam of his drying garments. 
In nine cases out of ten, in such 
circumstances, we doubt if mere 
hammering and straining would do 
much more than produce the barest 
and briefest of reports. As it is, 
in nine cases out of ten we have 
a singularly lucid and picturesque 
narration, which, if it errs at all, 
errs on the side of floridness, and 
seems to reflect the exaltation of 
the writer’s mood through a highly 
coloured medium of strong sensa- 
tion. Such letters penned> under 
such conditions, can, we should say, 
be attributed to nothing short of a 
species of real literary genius.¥, Ideas 
arrange themselves, and recollections 
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shake into place in an absence of 
all conscious effort, clothing them- 
selves instinctively in felicitous ex- 
pressions. So that in its way the 
despatch seems as much due to in- 
spiration as the diviner epic of the 
sacred war-bard. 

“ Cedant arma toge” is a motto 
that is nowadays read in reverse 
by most newspaper editors who 
know their public. When wars 
with war correspondence come to 
the front, literary criticism goes to 
the wall, or rather it is hustled 
aside altogether. Naturally that 
must be more or less the case when 
men’s minds are profoundly agitated 
with the fluctuations of a great 
national struggle. On the morrow 
of an engagement like that of the 
Alma or Inkerman, the city mobs 
that rush on the newsboys and be- 
set the bookstalls take thought for 
nothing but the latest despatches 
and the comments on them by those 
who are supposed to know. Even, 
while the feverish strain is sus- 
pended though prolonged through 
the wearisome operations of sieges 
in the winter, there is comparatively 
little care for reading. Necessarily, 
too, the shadow of the storm has 
fallen on the book-market, blighting 
alike conception and production. 
The most thrilling fiction can devise 
nothing so intensely dramatic as 
those grim realities of horror, and 
there is no such excitement to be 
found in the mest adventurous vol- 
umes of travel. But we really can- 
not see why nothing need be done 
to satisfy more delicate intellectual 
tastes, because Tartars and Turks 
have flown at each other’s throats 
along the bounds that divide Asia 
from Europe. Those interminable 
letters from the Black Mountain 
and the Balkans; the stories of 
Jews immersed in the waters of the 
Danube, and of Servians impaled 
on the banks of the Save,—would 
surely bear wionowing and sifting, 
even where they might not be 
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omitted with much advantage. The 
truth is, that a conscientious cor- 
respondent who has his pay to 
earn, toils on at spinning phrases 
and weaving them into monotonous 
webs, even when he has been left 
high and dry by the ebb of events 
in some miserable intriguing little 
capital that is a mere breeding- 
place of canards. The editor, in 
the exercise of a wise discretion, 
would assuredly deserve well of his 
readers if he were to throw half 
these letters into his waste-basket 
and warn the writer to hold his 
hand. But, in the first place, the 
letters are paid for and may as well 
be printed; in the next place, he 
may have an excessive regard for 
the feelings of a valued contributor; 
while, finally, the public have be- 
come habituated to a regular war diet, 
and if they failed to find the morn- 
ing showers of quails, which they 
prefer to the more insipid manna, 
they would probably go in search of 
them to the columns of bis com- 
petitors. Moreover, the most col- 
lected of editors is living under the 
pressure of the wheel of his destiny, 
that makes its revolution once in 
the twenty-four hours. Sufficient 
for each of his days is the evil 
thereof, and far more than sufficient 
his superabundant supplies. Print, 
in the first place, all that is abso- 
lutely urgent; shove in subsequent- 
ly everything that will hardly bear 
shelving ; and if anything will keep 
till to-morrow or the day after, carry 
it over to the “suspense account ” on 
the side tables. There are men 
who will have the “ money market” 
and “the mails,” the commercial 
and industrial news and all that 
concerns the main chance, the par- 
liamentary and Jaw reports, with the 
grand banquet at Birmingham, and 
the open-air gathering of the demos 
at Greenwich. Ove of the immor- 
tals of history drops at the elev- 
enth hour, falling recumbent over 
at least a couple of columns. There 
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is a terrific conflagration, or a 
tremendous railway smash, with 
the long train of medical reports 
and coroners’ inquests that for 
weeks to come will drag a dwin- 
dling tail behind them, shooting 
across the editorial horizon like a 
comet. Meantime, while the reporters 
and penny-a-liners are so busy, the 
articles on books are laid aside and 
belated, though very possibly they 
may have been dictated by thought, 
knowledge, and culture. And that 
becomes so much a matter of every- 
day habit, that the editor learns to 
look on his reviews as so many use- 
ful stop-gaps that may serve to pad 
an issue on occasion ; and the capable 
reviewer loses heart in the thank- 
less task and throws it over to 
inferior hands; and the public, who 
are critical in a vague way them- 
selves, come to regard those spas- 
modical critical efforts with a con- 
tempt that is probably not unde- 
served; and the author receives 
the notice he has been longing for 
when it is altogether too late to be 
of the slightest service. 

' The system, we say, is short- 
sighted and ‘unfair,—it is unfair to 
authors and publishers; but it is 
most of all unfair to the public, 
whom editors are bound to consider. 
Surely it is not to be denied by 
educated men that the contemporary 
wong of thought and culture 
ave claims to attention that are 
almost as strong as the fluctuations 
in consols, cotton, or coffee; that 
shining lights in theology and sci- 
ence should hold their own with 
the reporters of pigeon-shooting and 
pedestrianism, and the touts from 
the training headquarters, And 
we question whether the notices 
of even average writers of fiction 
may not be made at least as im- 
posing and instructive as the stories 
of the gentlemen who floor their 
wives with quart-pots, or of the 
frail and ill-assorted couples who 
do their family washing in the 


divorce courts, Long-winded liter- 
ary articles are going out of date; 
and a good thing too. They never 
fell properly within the province of 
the “ dailies,” which ought to be 
prompt in their judgments before 
everything. But concise and pointed 
notices of the various publications 
of the day should surely be as 
much of a recognised department 
as the notes on the trade in hides 
or tallow. Nothing should be 
omitted that merits attention, al- 
though, in many instances, half- 
a-dozen lines might suffice; and 
the critic, by anticipating more 
mature judgments, might really, if 
he had the capacity, make himself 
an authority, in place of coming 
trailing along behind them like a 
benumbed fly crawling on the drag- 
wheel. To save himself from the 
snare of always putting off till the 
morrow everything that need not 
absolutely be published to-day, the 
editor should bind himself by some 
hard and fast rule, such as the 
printing of his book-articles week- 
y or fortnightly. But while the 
remissness of the daily editors is 
intelligible, it is more difficult to 
understand the arrangements-of the 
professed critical weeklies. We can 
conceive them keeping teams of 
spare horses in their stable against 
such slack seasons as we have been 
languishing through in the last few 
months, But we should have fan- 
cied that it would have been their 
a, as well as their profit, to 
eep pace, so far as Sagres with 
current production, In a week or 
in a fortoight at the outside, an ex- 
pert who is at home in his special 
department ought to have prepared 
himself for grappling with the 
weightiest work, If he desires to 
expose inaccuracies or shortcom- 
ings, we should concede him any 
amount of time for his researches 
in the encyclopedias and libraries ; 
but, on the other hand, the 
novels that are essentially ephem- 
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shake into place in an absence of 
all conscious effort, clothing them- 
selves instinctively in felicitous ex- 
pressions. So that in its way the 
despatch seems as much due to in- 
spiration as the diviner epic of the 
sacred war-bard. 

“ Cedant arma toge” is a motto 
that is nowadays read in reverse 
by most newspaper editors who 
know their public. When wars 
with war correspondence come to 
the front, literary criticism goes to 
the wall, or rather it is hustled 
aside altogether. Naturally that 
must be more or less the case when 
men’s minds are profoundly agitated 
with the fluctuations of a great 
national struggle, On the morrow 
of an engagement like that of the 
Alma or Inkerman, the city mobs 
that rush on the newsboys and be- 
set the bookstalls take thought for 
nothing but the latest despatches 
and the comments on them by those 
who are supposed to know. Even, 
while the feverish strain is sus- 
pended though prolonged through 
the wearisome operations of sieges 
in the winter, there is comparatively 
little care for reading. Necessarily, 
too, the shadow of the storm has 
fallen on the book-market, blighting 
alike conception and production. 
The most thrilling fiction can devise 
nothing so intensely dramatic as 
those grim realities of horror, and 
there is no such excitement to be 
found in the mest adventurous vol- 
umes of travel. Bnt we really can- 
not see why nothing need be done 
to satisfy more delicate intellectual 
tastes, because Tartars and Turks 
have flown at each other’s, throats 
along the bounds that divide Asia 
from Europe. Those interminable 
letters from the Black Mountain 
and the Balkans; the stories of 
Jews immersed in the waters of the 
Danube, and of Servians impaled 
on the banks of the Save,—would 
surely bear winnowing and sifting, 
even where they might not be 
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omitted with much advantage. The 
truth is, that a conscientious cor- 
respondent who has his pay to 
earn, toils on at spinning phrases 
and weaving them into monotonous 
webs, even when he has been left 
high and dry by the ebb of events 
in some miserable intriguing little 
capital that is a mere breeding- 
place of canards. The editor, in 
the exercise of a wise discretion, 
would assuredly deserve well of his 
readers if he were to throw half 
these letters into his waste-basket 
and warn the writer to hold his 
hand. But, in the first place, the 
letters are paid for and may as well 
be printed; in the next place, he 
may have an excessive regard for 
the feelings of a valued contributor; 
while, finally, the public have be- 
come habituated to a regular war diet, 
and if they failed to find the morn- 
ing showers of quails, which they 
prefer to the more insipid manna, 
they would probably go in search of 
them to the columns of bis com- 
petitors. Moreover, the most col- 
lected of editors is living under the 
pressure of the wheel of his destiny, 
that makes its revolution once in 
the twenty-four hours. Sufficient 
for each of his days is the evil 
thereof, and far more than sufficient 
his superabundant supplies. Print, 
in the first place, all that is abso- 
lutely urgent ; shove in subsequent- 
ly everything that will hardly bear 
shelving ; and if anything will keep 
till to-morrow or the day after, carry 
it over to the “suspense account” on 
the side tables. There are men 
who will have the “ money market” 
and “the mails,” the commercial 
and industrial news and all that 
concerns the main chance, the par- 
liamentary and law reports, with the 
grand banquet at Birmingham, and 
the open-air gathering of the demos 
at Greenwich, Oue of the immor- 
tals of history drops at the elev- 
enth hour, falling recumbent over 
at least a couple of columns, There 
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is a terrific conflagration, or a 
tremendous railway smash, with 
the long train of medical reports 
and coroners’ inquests that for 
weeks to come will drag a dwin- 
dling tail behind them, shooting 
across the editorial horizon like a 
comet. Meantime,while the reporters 
and penny-a-liners are so busy, the 
articles on books are laid aside and 
belated, though very possibly they 
may have been dictated by thought, 
knowledge, and cuiture. And that 
becomes so much a matter of every- 
day habit, that the editor learns to 
look on his reviews as so many use- 
ful stop-gaps that may serve to pad 
an issue on occasion ; and the capable 
reviewer loses heart in the thank- 
less task and throws it over to 
inferior hands; and the public, who 
are critical in a vague way them- 
selves, come to regard those spas- 
modical critical efforts with a con- 
tempt that is probably not unde- 
served; and the author receives 
the notice he has been longing for 
when it is altogether too late to be 
of the slightest service. 

' The system, we say, is short- 
sighted and-unfair,—it is unfair to 
authors and publishers; but it is 
most of all unfair to the public, 
whom editors are bound to consider. 
Surely it is not to be denied by 
educated men that the contemporary 
serge ie of thought and culture 
ave claims to attention that are 
almost as strong as the fluctuations 
in consols, cotton, or coffee; that 
shining lights in theology and sci- 
ence should hold their own with 
the reporters of pigeon-shooting and 
pedestrianism, and the touts from 
the training headquarters, And 
we question whether the notices 
of even average writers of fiction 
may not be made at least as im- 
posing and instructive as the stories 
of the gentlemen who floor their 
wives with quart-pots, or of the 
frail and ill-assorted couples who 
do their family washing in the 
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divorce courts, Long-winded liter- 
ary articles are going out of date; 
and a good thing too. They never 
fell properly within the province of 
the “ dailies,” which ought to be 
prompt in their judgments before 
everything. But concise and pointed 
notices of the various publications 
of the day should surely be as 
much of a recognised department 
as the notes on the trade in hides 
or tallow. Nothing should be 
omitted that merits attention, al- 
though, in many instances, half- 
a-dozen lines might suffice; and 
the critic, by anticipating more 
mature judgments, might really, if 
he had the capacity, make himself 
an authority, in place of coming 
trailing along behind them like a 
benumbed fly crawling on the drag- 
wheel. To save himself from the 
snare of always putting off till the 
morrow everything that need not 
absolutely be published to-day, the 
editor should bind himself by some 
hard and fast rule, such as the 
rinting of his book-articles week- 
ly or fortnightly. But while the 
remissness of the daily editors is 
intelligible, it is more difficult to 
understand the arrangements-of the 
professed critical weeklies. We can 
conceive them keeping teams of 
spare horses in their stable against 
such slack seasons as we have been 
languishing through in the last few 
months, But we should have fan- 
cied that it would have been their 
penne as well as their profit, to 
eep pace, so far as possible, with 
current production. In a week or 
in a fortnight at the outside, an ex- 
pert who is at home in his special 
department ought to have prepared 
himself for grappling with the 
weightiest work. If he desires to 
expose inaccuracies or shortcom- 
ings, we should concede him any 
amount of time for his researches 
in the encyclopedias and libraries ; 
but, on the other hand, the 
novels that are essentially ephem- 
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eral, and the travels that are ad- 
vertised as “ books of the season,” 
should be served fresh and quickly, 
like newly-caught fish, since they 
lose by the keeping like mullets 
or whitings. As a matter of fact, 
it is more than “a toss up” whether 
they are noticed on the morrow or 
six months thence. When a book 
has already been canvassed at every 
dinner-table, and tossed about from 
hand to hand in the club libraries 
and smoking-rooms, some of the 
weeklies come out with their leisure- 
ly notices, By that time its destiny 
is inevitably decided, and the praise 
or blame of the judge is become 
practically indifferent to the writer, 
so far, at least, as the financial re- 
sults of that particular work are con- 
cerned, The journal of eminently 
philosophical pretensions makes it- 
self as singular in that respect as in 
many others. Now and again you 
come upon a review in it which 
gives you the effect of evoking de- 


parted spirits from the vasty deep, 
to which the bodies have been con- 
signed. You rub your eyes while 
you slowly assure yourself that the 
title actually applies to some long- 


forgotten acquaintance. And you 
are only persuaded of the reality 
of the tardy resurrection when you 
see that the date of publication has 
been withheld for very shame. 

As for the critiques, we may ven- 
ture to say that, on the whole, they 
show as much charity as ability. If 
the writers have been soured by 
failure in literature, at all events 
as a rule they mask their malice. 
Now and then, indeed, we have a 
slashing article; but it is generally 
when the author has laid himself 
open. Palpable hits are justified 
by apposite quotations; for broad 
abuse and unsupported invective 
are happily nearly out of fashion, 
and a single caustic review is 
compensated by some half-a-dozen 
others of indiscriminate panegyric. 


There are few books which may not 
be advertised with one or more 
hyper-laudatory extracts. Even 
when fear or favour has nothing 
to say to that, the run of critics 
incline to be good natured. It is 
easier to praise with generalities 
than to blame judiciously; the gift 
of being cleverly malignant is rarer 
than is commonly supposed, while it 
necessarily compels somewhat care- 
ful reading. At the same time, a 
modest and inexperienced author of 
average talent must often find him- 
self sorely puzzled should he seek 
to profit by the criticisms lavished 
upon him. His professional advis- 
ers perplex him with the most con- 
tradictory estimates and counsels 
—the beauties-of one are the blem- 
ishes of another ; and the “pen- 
sive public” is still more embar- 
rassed when the fervent recommen- 
dations they read in one journal are 
followed by the scathing denuncia- 
tions of another. The fact being, 
that the criticism which must be 
the most delicate, difficult, and re- 
sponsible of all departments of 
journalism, is too often discharged 
in a most reckless, slovenly, and 
perfunctory manner, The hack-of- 
all- work who has broken down 
somewhere else is thought quite 
sufficiently good for it. It is irri- 
tating to see the labours of half a 
lifetime dismissed cavalierly in a 
single flippant page by an impostor 
who unconsciously makes parade of 
his shallowness and hopeless incom- 
petency. Yet, irritating as it is, 
one may cherish the conviction that 
sterling merit must vindicate itself 
in the end. But the injustice is 
felt far more severely when some 
fairly meritorious aspirant is con- 
demned by a standard to which he 
made no pretensions of attaining, 
on the authority of a man who has 
merely skimmed him, and who 
sibly chanced to be out of temper 
at the time. 
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Earty on the Tuesday morning 
Hester came down into the break- 
fast parlour at Puritan Grange, 
having with difficulty persuaded 
herself that she would stay the ap- 
pointed hours in her mother’s house, 
On the previous evening her mother 
had, she thought, been very hard 
on her, and she had determined to 
go. She would not stay even with 
her mother, if her mother insisted 
upon telling her that she was not 
her husband’s wife. But during 
the night she was able to persuade 
herself to bear what had been al- 
ready said,—to let it be as though 
it had been forgotten. Her mother 
was her mother. But she would 
bear no more, As to herself and 
her own conduct, her parents might 
say what they pleased to her. But 
of her husband she would eudure 
to hear no evil word spoken. In 
this spirit she came down into the 
little parlour, 

Mrs, Bolton was also up,—had 
been up and about for some time 
previous, She was a woman who 
never gave way to temptations of 
ease, A nasty dark morning at 
six o'clock, with just light enough 
to enable her to dress without a 
candle, with no fire and no hot 
water, with her husband snoring 
while she went through her oper- 
ations, was to her thinking the 
proper condition of things for this 
world. Not to be cold, not to be 
uncomfortable, not to strike her 
toes against the furniture because 
she could not quite see what she 
was about, would to her have been 
to be wicked. When her daughter 
came into the parlour, she had been 
about the house for more than an 
hour, and had had a conference 


, CHAPTER XXXIII.—PERSUASION, 


both with the cook and with the 
gardener. The cook was of opinion 
that not a word should be said, or 
an unusual bolt drawn, or a thing 
removed till the Wednesday. “She 
can’t carry down her big box her- 
self, ma’am; and the likes of Miss 
Hester would never think of go- 
ing without her things;—and then 
there’s the baby.” A look of agony 
came across the mother’s face as 
she heard her daughter called Miss 
Hester ;—but in truth the woman 
had used the name from old asso- 
ciation, and not with any reference 
to her late young mistress’s pre- 
sent position. “I should just tell 
her flat on Wednesday morning 
that she wasn’t to stir out of this, 
but I wouldn’t say nothing at all 
about any of it till then.” The 
gardener winked and nodded his 
head, and promised to put a stake 
into the ground behind the little 
wicket-gate which would make the 
opening of it impossible. “ But 
take my word for it, ma’am, she'll 
never try that. She'll be a deal 
too proud, She’ll rampage at the 
front door, and’ll despise any 
escaping like.” ‘That was the gar- 
dener’s idea, and the gardener had 
long known the young lady. By 
these arguments Mrs. Bolton was 
induced to postpone her prison 
arrangements till the morrow. 
When she found her daughter 
in the small parlour she had settled ~ 
much in her mind. During the 
early morning,—that is, till Mr. 
Bolton should have gone into 
Cambridge,—not a word should be 
said about the marriage. Then when 
they two would be alone ther, 
another attempt should be made to 
persuade Hester to come and live 
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at Chesterton till after the trial. 
But even in making that attempt 
no opinion should be expressed as 
to John Caldigate’s wickedness, and 
no hint should be given as to the 
coming incarceration. “ Did you 
bring baby down with you?” the 
randmother asked. No; _ baby 
ad been awake ever so long, and 
then had gone to sleep again, and 
the nurse was now with him to 
protect him from the sufferings 
incident to waking. “Your papa 
will be down soon, and then we 
will have breakfast,” said Mrs. Bol- 
ton. After that there was silence 
between them for some time. 

A bond of discord, if the phrase 
may be allowed, is often quite as 
strong as any bond coming from 
concord and agreement, There was 
to both these women a subject of 
such paramount importance to each 
that none other could furnish mat- 
ter of natural conversation. The 
one was saying to herself ever and 


always, “ He is my husband, Let 
the outside world say what it may, 


he is my husband.” But the other 
was as constantly denying to her- 
. self this assertion, and saying, “ He 
is not her husband. Certainly he 
is not her husband.” And as to 
the one the possession of that which 
she claimed as all the world, and 
as to the other the idea of the pos- 
session without true possession en- 
tailed upon her child pollution, 
crime, and ignominy, it was im- 
possible but that the mind of each 
should be too full to admit of 
aught but forced ‘expressions on 
other matters. It was in vain for 
- them to attempt to talk of the 
garden, the house, the church, or 
of the old man’s health. It was 
in vain even to attempt to talk of 
the baby. There are people who, 
however full their hearts may be, 
full of anger or full of joy, can 
keep the fulness in abeyance till 
a chofen time. for exhibiting it 


Dee, 


shallcome. But neither of these two 
was such a person. Every stiff 
plait in the elder woman’s muslin 
and crape declared her conviction 
that John Caldigate was not legally 
married to her danghter. Every 
glance of Hester’s eye, every motion 
made with her hands, every little 
shake of her head, declared her 
purpose of fighting for that one 
fact, whatever might be the odds 
against her. 

When the banker came down to 
breakfast, things were better for 
a little time. The pouring out of 
his tea mitigated somewhat the 
starchiness of his wife’s severity, 
and Hester when cutting the loaf 
for him could seem to take an inter- 
est in performing an old duty. He 
said not a word against Caldigate ; 
and when he went out, Hester, 
as had been her custom, accompan- 
ied him to the gate. “Of course 
you will be here when I come,” he 
said, 

“Oh yes; I do not go home 
till to-morrow.” Then she parted 
from him, and spent the vext 
hour or two up-stairs with her 
baby. 

“May I come in?” said the 
mother, knocking at the door. 

“Oh yes, mamma. Don’t you 
think baby is very like his 
father ?” 

“]T daresay. I do: not know 
that I am good at tracing like- 
nesses. He certainly is like you,” 

“So much more like his father !” 
said Hester. 

After that there was a pause, 
and then the mother commenced 
her task in her most serious voice. 
“Hester, my child, you can un- 
derstand that a duty may become 
so imperious that it must be per- 
formed.” ' 

“ Yes,” said Hester, pressing her 
lips close together. ‘I can under- 
stand that.” There might be a 
duty very necessary for her to per- 
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form, though in the performance of 
it she should be driven to quarrel 
absolutely with her own mother. 

“So it is with me. Whom do 
you think I love best in all the 
world ?” 

“ Papa.” 

“JT do love your father dearly, 
and I endeavour, by God’s grace, 
to do my duty by him, though, I 
fear, it is done imperfectly. But, 
my child, our hearts, I think, yearn 
more to those who are younger than 
ourselves than to our elders, We 
love best those whom we have 
cherished and protected, and whom 
we may perhaps still. cherish and 
protect. When I try to tear my 
heart away from the things of this 
vile world, it clings to you—to you 
—to you |” 

Of course this could not be borne 
without an embrace. “Oh, mam- 
ma!” Hester exclaimed, throwing 
herself on her knees before her 
mother’s lap. 

“If you suffer, must not I suffer? 
If you rejoice, would I not fain 
rejoice with you if Ieould? Did 
I not bring you into the world, 
my only one, and nursed you, and 
prayed for you, and watched you 
with al] a mother’s care as you grew 
up among the troubles of the world ? 
Have you not known that my heart 
has been too soft towards you even 
for the due performance of my 
duties ?” 

“You have always been good to 
me, mamma,” 

“And am I altered now? Do 
you think that a mother’s heart 
can be changed to her only 
child ?” 

“ Ne, mamma.” 

“No, Hester. That, I think, is 
impossible. Though for the last 
twelve months I have not seen you 
day by day,—though I have not 
prepared the food which you eat 
and the clothes which you wear, 
as I used to do,—you have been as 
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constantly in my mind, You are 
still my child, my. only child.” 

“Mamma, I know you love me.” 

“T so love you as to know that 
I sin in so loving aught that is 
human, And so loving you, must 
I not do my duty by you? When 
love and duty both compel me to 
speak, how shall I be silent ?” 

“ You have said it, mamma,” said 
Hester, slowly drawing herself up 
from off the ground. 

“ And is saying it once enough 
when, as I think, the very soul, the 
immortal soul, of her who is of all 
the dearest to me depends on what 
I may say ;—may be saved, or, oh, 
perhaps lost for ever by the manner 
in which I may say it? How am I 
not to speak when such thoughts as 
these are heavy within me?” 

“What is it you would say?” 
This Hester asked with a low hoarse 
voice and a stern look, as though 
she could not resist her mother’s 
prayer for the privilege of speaking; 

ut at the same time was resolutely 
or not to be turned a hair’s- 

readth by anything taat might be 
said. 

“ Not a word about him.” 

“No, mamma; no. Unless you 
can tell me that you will love him 
as your son-in-law.” 

“Not a word about him,” she 
repeated, in a harsher voice. She 
felt that that promise should have 
been enough, and that in the present 
circumstances she should not have 
been invited to love the man she 
hated. “Your father and I wish 
you for the next few months to 
come and live with us.” 

“It is quite impossible,” said 
Hester, standing very upright, with 
a face altogether unlike that she 
had worn when kneling at her 
mother’s knees. 

“ You should listen to me.” 

“Yes, I will listen.” 

“ There will be a trial.” 

“Undoubtedly. John, at least, 
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seems to think so. It is possible 
that these wicked people may give 
it up, or that they may have no 
money to go on; but I suppose 
there will be a trial.” 

“The woman has bound herself 
to prosecute him.” 

** Because she wants to get money. 
But we need not discuss that, 
mamma. John thinks that there 
will be a trial.” 

“Till that is over, will you not 
be better away from him? How 
will it be with you if it should be 
decided that he is not your hus- 
band?!” Here Hester of course 
prepared herself for interruption, 
but her mother prayed for permis- 
sion to continue. “ Listen to me 
for one moment, Hester.” 

“Very well, mamma, Go on.” 

“ How would it be with you in 
that case? You must be separated 
then. As tha’ is possible, is it not 
right that you should obey the 
ordinances of God and man, and 
keep yourself apart till they who 
are in authority shall have spoken ?” 

“ There are no such ordinances.” 

“ There are indeed. .If you were 
to ask all your friends, all the 
married women in Cambridgeshire, 
what would they say? Would 
they not all tell you that no woman 
should live with a man while there 
is a shadow of doubt? And as to 
the law of God, you know God’s 
law, and ean only defend yourself 
by your own certainty as to a matter 
respecting which all others are un- 
certain. You think yourself certain 
because such certainty is a way to 
yourself out of your present misery.” 

“ It is for my child,” she shouted ; 
“and for him.” 

“ As for your babe, your darling 
babe, whether he be yours in joy 
of heart or in agony of spirit, he is 
still yours. No one will rob you 
of him. If it be as we fear, would 
not I help you to love him, help 
you to care for him, help you to 
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es for him? If it were so, would 
desert him or you because in 
your innocence you had been be- 
trayed into misfortune? Do I not 
feel for your child? But when he 
grows up and is a man, and will 
have learned the facts of his early 
years, let him be able to tell him- 
self that his mother though unfor- 
tunate was pure.” 

“T am pure,” she said. 

“My child, my own one, can I, 
your mother, think aught else of 
you? Do I not know your heart? 
Do I not know the very thoughts 
within you?” 

“T am pure. He has become 
my husband, and uothing can di- 
vide us. I never gave a thought 
to another man. I never had the 
faintest liking, as do ‘other girls, 
When he came and told me that 
he had seen me and loved me, and 
would take me for his wife, I felt 
at once that I was all his,—his to 
do as he liked with me, his to 
nourish him, his to worship him, 
his to obey him, his to love him 
let father or mother or all the worid 
say what they would to the contrary. 
Then we were married. Till he 
was my own, I never even pressed 
my lips upon his. But I became 
his wife by a bond that nothing 
shall break. You tell me of God’s 
law. By God’s law I am his wife, 
let the people say what they will. 
I have but two to think of.” 

“Yourself and him?” asked her 
mother. 

“T have three to think of,—God, 
and him, and my child; and may 
God be good to me and them, as 
in this matter I will’ put myself 
away from myself altogether. It is 
for me to obey him, and I will sub- 
mit myself to none other. If he 
bids me go,1 will go; if he bids 
me stay here, I will stay; I have 
become his so entirely, that no 
judges—no judges can divide us. 


Judges! I know but one judge, 
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_ and He is there; and He has said 

that those whom He has joined 
together, man shall not put asunder. 
Pure! pure! No one should praise 
herself, but as a woman I do know 
that I am pure.” 

Then tke mother’s heart yearned 
greatly towards her daughter; and 
et she was no whit changed, She 
Bow nothing of phrases of logic, 
but she felt that Hester had begged 
the whole question. Those whom 
God had joined together! True, 
trae! If only one could know 
whether in this or the other case 
God had joined the couple. As 
Hester argued the matter, no woman 
should be taken from the man she 
had married, though he might have 
a dozen other wives allliving. And 
she spoke of purity as though it were 
a virtue which could be created and 
consecrated simply by the action of 
her own heart, as though nothing 
outside—no ceremony, no ordinance 
—could affect it. The same argu- 
ment would enable her to live with 
John Caldigate after he should come 
out of prison, even though, as would 
then be the case, another woman 
would have the legal right of calling 
herself Mrs, John Caldigate! On 
the previous day she had declared 
that if she could not be his wife, 
she would be his mistress. The 
mother knew what she meant,— 
that, let people call her by what 
name they might, she would still 
be her. husband’s wife in the eye 
of God. But she would not be so, 
And then she would not be pure. 
And, to Mrs. Bolton, the worst of it 
was that this cloudiness had come 
upon her daughter,—this incapacity 
to reason it out,—because the love of 
a human being had become so strong 
within her bosom as to have super- 


seded and choked the love of 


heavenly things. But how should 

she explain all this? “I am not 

asking you to drop his name.” 
“Drop his name! I will never 
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drop it. I cannot drop it. It is 
mine. I could not make myself 
anything but Mrs. John Caldigate 
if I would. And he,” she said,. 
taking the baby up from its cradle 
and pressing it to her bosom, “he 
shall be Daniel Caldigate to the day 
of his death. Do you think that 
I will take a step that shall look 
like robbing my child of his honest 
name,—that will seem to imply a 
doubt that he is not his own father’s 
honest boy,—that he is not a fitting 
heir to the property which his fore- 
fathers have owned solong? Never! 
They may call me what name they 
will, but I will call myself John 
Caldigate’s wife as long as I have 
a voice to make myself heard.” 

It was the same protest over and 
over again, and it was vain to an- 
swer. “You will not stay under 
your father’s roof ?” 

“No; I have to live under my 
husband’s roof.” Then Mrs. Bolton 
left the room, apparently in anger. 
Though her heart within might be 
melting with ruth, still it was neces- 
sary that she should assume a look 
of anger. On the morrow she would 
have to show herself angry with a 
vengeance, if she should then still 
be determined to carry out her plan. 
And she thought that she was de- 
termined. What had pity to do with 
it, or love, or moving heart-stirring 
words? Were not all these things 
temptation from the Evil One, if they 
were allowed to interfere with the 
strict line of hard duty? When 
she left the room, where the young 
mother was still standing with her 
baby in her arms, she doubted for 
some minutes,—perhaps for some 
half-hour,—then she wrestled with 
those emanations from the Evil One, 
—with pity, with love, and suasive 
tenderness,—and at last overcame 
them. “I know I am phre,” the 
daughter had said. “I know I am 
right,” said the mother. 

But she spoke a word to her 
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husband when he came home, “I 
cannot bend her; I cannot turn 
her, in the least.” 

“She will not stay ?” 

“ Not of her own accord.” 

* You have told her?” 

“Oh, no; not till to-morrow.” 

“She ought to stay, certainly,” 
said the father. There had been 
very little intercourse between the 
mother and daughter during the 
afternoon, and while the three were 
sitting together, nothing was said 
, about the morrow. The evening 


would have seemed to be very sad‘ 


and very silent, had they not all 
three been used to so many silent 
evenings in that room. Hester, du- 
ring her wedding tour and the few 
weeks of her happiness at Folking, 
before the trouble had come, had 
felt a new life and almost an ecstasy 
of joy in the thorough liveliness of 
her husband. But the days of her 
old home were not so long ago that 
its old manners should seem strange 
to her. She therefore sat out the 
hours patiently, stitching some baby’s 
ornament, till her mother told her 
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that the time for prayer had come, 
After worship her father called her 
out into the hall as he went up to 
his room. “Hester,” he said, “it 
is not right that you should leave 
us to-morrow.” 

“*T must, papa.” 

“T tell you that it is not right, 
You have a home in which every- 
body will respect you. For the 
present you should remain here. 

“T cannot, papa. He told me to 
go back to-morrow. ,I would not 
disobey him now,—not now—were 
it ever so.” Then the old man 
paused as though he were going on 
with the argument, but finding that 
he had said all that he had to say, 
he slowly made his way up-stairs. 

“Good night, mamma,” said Hes- 
ter, returning only to the door of 
the sitting-room. 

“Good night, my love.” As the 
words were spoken they both felt 
that there was something wrong,— 
much that was wrong. “TI do not 
think they will do that,” said 
Hester to herself, as slie went up 
the stairs to her chamber, 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—VIOLENCE, 


It had been arranged at Folking, 
before Hester had started, that Cal- 
digate himself should drive the 
waggonette into Cambridge to take 
her back on the Wednesday, but 
that he would bring a servant with 
him who should drive the carriage 
up to the Grange, so that he, per- 
sonally, should not have to appear 
atthe door of the house. He would 
remain at Mr. Seely’s, and then the 
waggonette should pick him up. 
This had been explained to Mrs. 
Bolton. “John will remain in 
town, because he has so much to 
do with’ Mr. Seely,” Hester had 
said; “and Richard will call here 
at about twelve.” All her plans 
had thus been made known, and 


Mrs. Bolton was aware at what hour 
the bolts must be drawn and the 
things removed. 

But, as the time drew nearer, her 
dislike to a sudden commencement 
of absolute hostilities became strong: 
er,—to hostilities which would seem 
to have no sanction from Mr. Bolton 
himself, because he would then be 
absent. And he too, though as he 
lay awake through the dreary, hours 
of the long night he said no word 
about the plan, felt, and felt more 
strongly as the dawn was breaking, 
that it would be mean to leave his 
daughter with a farewell kiss, know- 
ing as he would do that he was 
leaving her within prison-bars, leav- 
ing her to the charge of jailors. 
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The farewell kiss would be given 
as though he and she were to meet 
-no more in her old home till this 
terrible trial should be over, and 
some word appropriate to such a 
parting would then be spoken. But 
any such parting word would be 
false, and the falsehood would be 

inst his own child! “ Does she 
expect it?” he said, in a low voice, 
when his wife came up to him as 
he was dressing. 

“She expects nothing. I am 
thinking that perhaps you would tell 
her that she could not go to-day.” 

“IT could not say ‘to-day.’ If I 
tell her anything, I must tell her all.” 

“Will not that be best?” Then 
the old man thought it all over, 
It would be very much the best for 
him not to say anything about it 
if he could reconcile it to his con- 
science to leave the house without 
doing so. And he knew well that 


his wife was more powerful than he, 
—gifted with greater persistence, 


more capable of enduring a shower 
of tears or a storm of anger. The 
success of the plan would be more 
probable if the conduct of it were 
left entirely to his wife, but his 
conscience was sore within him. 

“You will come with me to the 
gate,” he said to his daughter, after 
their silent breakfast. 

“Oh, yes;—to say good-bye.” 

Then he took his hat, and his 
gloves, and his umbrella, very 
slowly, lingering in the hall as he 
did so, while his wife kept her seat 
firm and square at the breakfast- 
table. Hester had her hat and 
shawl with her; but Mrs. Bolton 
did not suspect that she would 
endeavour to escape now without 
returning for her child. Therefore 
she sat firm and square, waiting to 
hear from Hester herself what her 
father might bring himself to com- 
municate to her. “Hester,” he 
said, as he slowly walked round 
the sweep in front of the house,— 
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“ Hester,” he said, “you would do 
your duty best to God and man,— 
best to John Caldigate and to your 
child,—by remaining here,” 

* How can I, unless he tells me?” 

“You have your father’s au- 
thority.” 

“You surrendered it when you 
gave me to him as his wife, It is 
not that I would rebel against you, 
papa, but that I must obey him. 
Does not St. Paul say, ‘ Wives, sub- 
mit yourselves unto your own hus- 
bands as unto the Lord’?” 

“ Certainly ; and you cannot sup- 
pose that in any ordinary case I 
would interfere between you and 
him, It is not that I am anxious 
to take anything from him that 
belongs to him.” -Then, as they 
were approaching the gate, he stood 
still. ‘“ But now, in such an emer- 
gency as this, when a question has 
risen as to his power of making you 
his wife———” 

“T will not hear of that. I am 
his wife.” 

“Then it may become my duty 
and your mother’s to—to—to pro- 
vide you with a home till the law 
shall have decided.” 

“‘T cannot leave his home unless 
he bids me.” 

“T am telling you of my duty 
—of my duty and your mother’s.” 
Then he passed out through the 
gate, thus having saved his con- 
science from the shame of a false 
farewell; and she slowly made her 
way back to the house, after stand- 
ing for a moment to look after him 
as he went. She was almost sure now 
thai, something was intended. He 
would not have spoken in that way 
of his duty unless he had meant her 
to suppose that he intended to per- 
form it. “ My duty,” he had said, 
“my duty and your mother’s!” Of 
course something was intended, 
something was to be done or said 
more than had been done or said 
already. During the breakfast she 
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had seen in the curves of her mother’s 
mouth the signs of some resolute 
urpose, During the very prayers 

she had heard in her mother’s voice 
a sound as of a settled determination. 
She knew,—she knew that some- 
thing was to be done, and with that 
knowledge she went back into her 
mother’s room, and sat herself down 
firmly and squarely at the table. 
She had left her cup partly full, 
and began again to drink her tea. 
“ What did your papa say to you!” 
asked her mother. 

“Papa bade me stay here, but 
I told him that most certainly I 
should go home to Folking.” Then 
Mrs. Bolton also became aware of 
fixed will and resolute purpose on 
her daughter's part. 

“ Does his word go for nothing ?” 

“How can two persons’ words 
go for anything when obedience is 
concerned? It is like God and 
Mammon.” 

“ Hester!” 


“ If two people tell one differently, 
it must be right to cling to one and 


leave the other. No man can serve 
two masters, I have got to obey 
my husband. Even were I to say 
that I would stay. he could come 
and take me away.” 

“ He could not do that.” 

“J shall not be so disobedient 
as to make it necessary. The car- 
riage will be here at twelve, and 
I shall go. I had better go and 
help nurse to put the things up.” 
So saying she left the room, but 
Mrs. Bolton remained there a while, 
sitting square and firm at the table. 

It was not yet ten when she slowly 
followed her daughter up-stairs, She 
first went into her own room fora 
moment, to collect her thoughts 
over again, and then she walked 
across the passage to her daughier’s 
chamber. She knocked at the 
door, but entered as she knocked. 
“Nurse,” she said, “will you go 
into my room for a minute or two? 
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I wish to speak to your mistress, 
May she take the baby, Hester?” 
The baby was taken, and then the 
two were alone. “Do not pack up 
your things to-day, Hester.” 

* Why not?” 

“You are not going to-day,” 

“T am going to-day, mamma.” 

“That I should seem to be cruel 
to you, only seem, cuts me to the 
heart. But you cannot go back to 
Folking to-day.” 

“ When am I to go?” 

“ Ah, Hester !” 

“ Tell me what you mean, mamma, 
Is it that I am to be a prisoner ?” 

“If you would be gentle I would 
explain it.” 

“ T will not be gentle. You mean 
to keep me,—by violence; but I 
mean to go; my husband will come, 
I will not be kept. Oh, mamma, 
you would not desire me to quarrel 
with you openly, before the ser- 
vants, before all the world! I will 
not be kept. I will certainly go 
back to Folking. Would I not go 
back though I had to get through 
the windows, to walk the whole 
way, to call upon the policemen even 
to help me ?” 

“No one will help you, Hester, 
Every one will know that for the 
present this should be your home.” 

“Tt never shall be my home 
again,” said Hester, bursting into 
tears and rushing after her baby. 

Then there were two hours of 
intense misery in that house,—of 
misery to all who were concerned. 
The servants, down to the girl in the 
scullery and the boy who cleaned 
the boots, were made aware that 
master and mistress were both deter- 
mined to keep their married daughter 
a prisoner in the house, The ser- 
vants of the house sided with their 
mistress generally, having all of 
them been induced to regard John 
Caldigate with horror. Hester's 
nurse, of course, sympathised with 
her and her baby. During these 
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two hours the packing was com- 
pleted, but Hester found that her 
strong walking-boots and her bonnet 
had been abstracted. Did they really 
think that at such a time as this 
boots and bonnets would be any- 
thing to her? They could know 
nothing of her nature. They could 
not understand the sort of combat 
she would carry on if an attempt 
were made té take from her her 
liberty,—an attempt made by those 
who had by law no right to control 
her! When once she had learned 
what was being done she would not 
condescend to leave her room till 
the carriage should have come, 
That that would come punctually 
at twelve she was sure, Then she 
would go down without her bonnet 
and witho.t her boots, and see 
whether any one would dare to 
stand in her way, as with her baby 
in her arms she would attempt to 
walk forth through the front door. 

But it had not occurred to her 
that other steps might be taken. 
Just before twelve the gardener 
stationed himself on the road before 
the house,—a road which was half 
lane and half street, belonging to 
the suburban village of Chesterton, 
—and there awaited the carriage at 
a spot some yards away from the 
gate. It was well that he was early, 
because Richard was there a few 
minutes before the time appointed. 
“She ain’t a-going back to-day,” 
said the gardener, laying his hands 
gently on the horse’s back. 

“Who ain’t not a-going back?” 
asked the coachman. 

“ Miss Hester ain’t.” 
“ “Mrs, John ain’t a-going home?” 

“No;—lI was to come out and 
tell you, as master don’t like wheels 
on the gravel if it can be helped. 
We ain’t got none of our own.” 

“ Missus ain’t a-going home? Why, 
master expects her for certain !” 

“TI was to say she ain’t a-going 
to-day.” 
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The man who was driving passed 
the rains into his whip-hand, and 
raising his hat, began to scratch his 
head with the other. He knew at 
once that there was something 
wrong,—that this prolonged staying 
away from home was not merely 
a pleasantly lengthened visit. His 
master had been very urgent with 
him as to punctuality, and was evi- 
dently intent upon the return of 
his wife. All the facts of the accu- 
sation were known to the man, and 
the fact also that his master’s pre- 
sent wife was entirely in accord 
with his master. It could not be 
that she should have determined to 
prolong her visit, and then have 
sent him back to her husband with 
such a message as this! “If you'll 
hold the hosses just a minute,” he 
said, “ I'll goin and see my missus.” 

But the Grange gardener was 
quite as intent on his side of the 
question as was the Folking coach- 
man on the other. To him the 
horrors of bigamy were manifest. 
He was quite of opinion that “ Miss 
Hester,”—who never ought to have 
been married in that way at all,— 
should now be kept a prisoner in 
her father’s house. “It ain’t no 
use your going in,—and you can’t,” 
said the gardener. “I ain’t agoing 
to hold the horses, and there’s no- 
body as will.” 

* W hat’s up, mate ?” 

“T don’t know as I’m mate to 
you, nor yet to no one like you. 
And as to what’s up, I’ve told you 
all as I’m bade to tell you; and I 
ain’t a-going to tell you no more, 


‘You can’t turn your horses there. 


You'd better drive round into the 
village, and there you’ll get the high- 
road back to Cambridge.” Then the 
gardener retreated within a little 
gate of his own which led from the 
lane into the precincts close to his 
own cottage. The man was an 
honest, loyal, old fanatic, who would 
scruple at nothing in carrying out 
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the orders of his mistress in so good 
a cause, And personally his feel- 
ings had been acerbated in that he 
had been called “mate” by a man 
not half his age. 

The coachman did as he was bid, 
seeing before him no other possible 
course. He could not leave his 
horses, But when he was in front 
of the iron gates he stopped and 
examined the premises, The gates 
were old, and were opened and 
closed at ordinary times by an 
ordinary ancient lock. But now 
there was a chain passed in and out 
with a padlock,—evidently placed 
there to prevent him from entering 
in opposition to the gardener’s in- 
structions. There was clearly no 
course open to him but to drive the 
earriage back to his master. 

At a quarter before twelve Hester 
left her own room,—which looked 
backwards into the garden, as did 
all the pleasanter rooms of the 
house,—with the intention of seat- 
ing herself in a spare room looking 
out to the front, from which she 
could have seen the carriage as it 
entered the gate. Had she so seen 
it she would certainly have called to 
the man from the window when 
he was standing in the road. But 
the door of that front room was 
locked against her; and when she 
tried the other she found that all 
the front rooms were locked. She 
knew the house, of course, as well 
as did her mother, and she rushed 
up to the attics where the servants 
occupied the rooms looking out to 
the road. But they, too, were 
locked against her. Then it flashed 
upon her that the attempt to make 
her a*prisoner was to be carried out 
through every possible detail. 

What should she do? Her hus- 
band would come of course; but 
what if he were unable to force an 
entrance? And how could he force 
it? Would the police help him? 
Would the magistrates help him? 


She knew that the law was on her 
side, and on his,—that the law 
would declare him to be her lord 
and owner till the law should have 
separated them. But would the 
law allow itself to be used readily 
for this purpose? She, too, could 
understand that the feeling of the 
community would be against her, 
and that in such a case the law 
might allow itself to”become slow, 
lethargic, and perhaps inoperative, 
yielding to the popular feeling. 
She saw the points which were 
strong against her as clearly as 
William and Robert Bolton had 
seen those which were strong on 
their side. But——! As she 
stood there beating ber foot an- 
grily on the floor of the passage, 
she made up her mind that there 
should be more then one “ but” in 
his favour. If they kept her, they 
should have to lock her up as in a 
dungeon ; they and all the neigh- 
bourhood should hear her {voice, 
They should be driven to do such 
things that the feeling of the com- 
munity would be no longer on their 
side. 

Various ideas passed through her 
mind. She thought for a moment 
that she would refuse to take any 
nourishment in that house. Her 
mother would surely not see her 
die; and would thus have to see 
her die or else send her forth to be 
fed. But that thought stayed with 
her but for a moment. It was 
not only for herself that she must 
eat and drink, but for her baby. 
Then, finding that she could not get 


‘to the front windows, and seeing'that 


the time had come in which the 
carriage should have been there, she 
went down into the hall, where she 
found her mother seated on a high- 


backed old oak arm-chair. The 


windows of the hall looked out on 
to the sweep before the house ; but 
she was well aware that from these 
lower windows the plot of shrubs 
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in the centre of the space hindered 
any view of the gate. Without 
speaking to her mother she put her 
hand upon the lock of the door as 
though to walk forth, but found 
it barred. “Am I prisoner?” she 
said, 

“Yes, Hester; yes. If you will 
use such a word as to your father’s 
house, you are a prisoner,” 

“T will not remain so, You will 
have to chain me, and to gag me, 
and to kill me. O my baby,— 
O my child! Nurse, nurse, brin 
me my boy!” Then with her baby 
in her arms, she sat down in an- 
other high-backed oak arm-chair, 
looking at the hall-door. There 
she would sit till ber husband 
should. come. He surely would 
come. He would make his way up 
to those windows, and there she 
could at any rate hear his com- 
mands. If he came for her, surely 
she would be able to escape. 

The coachman drove back to the 
town very quickly, and went to the 
“inn at which his horses were gen- 
erally put up, thinking it better to 
go to his master thence on foot. 
But there he found John Caldigate, 
who had come across from Mr, 
Seely’s office. “Where is Mrs. 
Caldigate?”’ he said, as the man 
drove the empty carriage down the 
entrance to the yard. The man, 
touching his hat, and with a motion 
of his hand which was intended 
to check his master’s impetuosity, 
drove on; and then, when he had 
freed himself from the charge of his 
horses, told his story with many 
whispers. 

“The gardener said she wasn’t 
to come |” 

“Just that, sir. There’s some- 
thing up more than you think, sir; 
there is indeed. He was that frac- 
tious that he wouldn’t hold the 
horses for me, not for a minute, 
till I could go in and see, and 
then——_” 
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“ Well?” 

“ The gates was chained, sir.” 

“ Chained ?” 

“A chain was round the bars, 
and a padlock. I never see such a 
thing on a gentleman’s gate in my 
life before. Chained; as nobody 
wasn’t to go in, nor yet nobody 
wasn’t to come out!” The man 
as he said this wore that air of dig- 
nity which is always imparted by 
the possession of great tidings the 
truth of which will certainly not 
be doubted. 

The tidings were great. The 
very thing which his father had 
suggested, and which he had de- 
clared to be impossible, was being 
done. The old banker himself 
would not, he thought, have dared 
to propose and carry out such a 
project. The whole Bolton family 
had conspired together to keep his 
wife from him, and had allured her 
away by the false promise of a 
friendly visit! He knew, too, that 
the law was on his side; but he 
knew also that he might find it very 
difficult to make use of the. law. 
If the world of Cambridge chose to 
think that Hester was not his wife, 
the world of Cambridge would pro- 
bably support the Boltons by their 
opinion. But if she, if his Hester, 
were true to him—and she certainly 
would be true to him,—and if she 
were as courageous as he believed 
her to be,—then, as he thought, no 
house in Chesterton would be abie 

to hold her. 

He stood for a moment turning 
in his mind what he had better do. 
Then he gave his orders to the man 
in a clear natural voice. ‘ Take 
the horses out, Richard, and feed 
them. You had better get your 
dinner here, so that I may be sure 
to find you here the moment I want 
you.” 

“T won't stir a step from the 
place,” said the man. 


2Y 








What should he do? John 
Caldigate, as he walked out of the 
inn-yard, had to decide for himself 
what he would do at once. His 
first impulse was to go to the mayor 
and ask for assistance. He had a 
right to the custody of his wife. 
Her father had no right to make 
her a prisoner, She was entitled to 
go whither she pleased, so long as 
she had his sanction; and should 
she be separated from him by the 
action of the law, she would be en- 
titled to go whither she pleased 
without sanction from any one, 
Whether married or unmarried 
she was not subject to her father. 
The husband was sure that he 
was entitled to the assistance of 
the police, but he doubted much 
whether he would be able to get 
it, and he was most averse to ask 
for it. 

And yet what other step could he 
take? With no purpose as yet 
quite fixed, he went to the bank, 
thinking that he might best com- 
mence his work by expostulating 
with his wife’s father. It was Mr. 
Bolton’s habit to walk every morn- 
ing into the town, unless he was de- 
terred by heat or wet or ill health; 
and till lately it had been his habit 
also to walk back, his house being 
a mile and a half distant from the 
bank; but latterly the double walk 
had become too much for him, and, 
when the time for his return came, 
he would send out for a cab to take 
him home. His hours were very 
various. He would generally lunch 
at the bank, in his own little dingy 
room; but if things went badly 
with him, so as to disturb his mind, 
he would go back early in the day, 
and generally pass the afternoon 
asleep. On this occasion he was 
. very much troubled, so that when 


Caldigate reached the bank, which 
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he did before one, Mr. Bolton 
was already getting into his cab, 
“Could I speak a few words to 
you, sir?’ said Caldigate in the 
street. 

“T am not very well to-day,” 
said the banker, hardly looking 
round, persevering in his effort to 
get into the vehicle. 

“T would not keep you for a 
minute, sir. 1 must see you, as you 
are aware,” 

There were already half-a-dozen 
people collected, all of whom had 
no doubt heard the story of John 
Caldigate’s wife. There was, in- 
deed, no man or woman in Cam- 
bridge whose ears it had not reached. 
In the hearing of these Mr. Bolton 
was determined not to speak of his 
daughter, and he was equally deter- 
mined not to go back into the house, 
“T have nothing to say,” he mut- 
tered—“ nothing, uothing; drive 


on.” So the cab was driven on,” 


and John Caldigate was left in the 
street, 

The man’s anger now produced 
a fixed purpose, and with a quick 
step he walked away from the bank 
to Robert Bolton’s office. There he 
soon found himself in the attorney’s 
room. “Are you aware of what 
they are doing at the Grange?” 
he asked, in a voice which was not 
so guarded as it should have been 
on such an occasion. Anger and 
the quickness of his walk had 
combined to. make him short of 
breath, and he asked the question 
with that flurried, hasty manner 
which is common to angry people 
who are hot rather than malicious 
in their angers. 

“TI don’t think I am,” said the 
attorney. “But if I were, I doubt 
whether I should just at present be 
willing to discuss their doings with 
you.” 
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“My wife has gone there on a 
visit.” 

“T am glad to hear it. It is 
the best thing that my sister could 
do.” 

“ And now it seems some diffi- 
culty is made about her return- 
ing.” 
“That I think very likely. Ter 
father and mother can hardly wish 
that she should go back to your 
house at present. I cannot-imagine 
that she should wish it herself. If 
you have the feelings of a gentle- 
man or the heart of a man you 
ought not to wish it.” 

“T have not come here to be 
taught what is becoming either to 
a man or a gentleman.” 

“Tf you will allow me to say 
so, while things are as they are at 
present, you ought not to come 
here at all,” 

“T should not have done so but 
for this violence, this breach of all 
hospitality at your father’s ‘house, 
My wife went there with the under- 
standing that she was to stay for 
two days.” 

“And now, you say, they detain 
her. Iam not responsible; but in 
doing so they have my thorough 
sympathy and approbation. I do 
not know that I can help them, or 
that they will want my help; but I 
shal] help them if I can. The fact 
is, you had better leave her there.” 

“ Never!” 

“T should not have volunteered 
my advice, but, as you are here, I 
may perhaps say a word. If you 
attempt to take her by violence 
from her father’s house you will 
have all the town, all the county, 
all England against you.” 

“T should ;—I own it; unless 
she wished to come to me. If she 
chooses to stay, she shall stay.” 

“It must not be left to her, If 
she be so infatuated, she must not 
be allowed to judge for herself. 
Till this trial be over, she and you 
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must live apart. Then, if that woman 
does not make good her claim,—if 
you can prove that the woman is 
lying,—then you will have back 
your wife. But if, as everybody I 
find believes at present, it should 
be proved that you are the husband 
of that woman, and that you have 
basely betrayed my poor sister by a 
mock marriage, then she must be 
left to the care of her father and 
her mother, and may Heaven help 
her in her misery.” All this he 
said with much dignity, and in a 
manner at which even Caldigate 
could not take personal offence. 
“You must remember,” he added, 
“that this poor injured one is their 
daughter and my sister.” 

“ T say that she has been inno wisé 
injured but,—as I also am injured, 
—by a wicked plot. And I say that 
she shall come back to me, unless 
she herself elects to remain with 
her parents.” Then he left the 
office and went forth again into the: 
streets. 

He now took at once the road to- 
Chesterton, trying as he did so to: 
make for himself in his own mind’ 
a plan or map of the premises. It 
would, he thought, be impossible 
but that his wife would be able to: 
get out of the house and come to 
him if he could only: make her - 
aware of his presence. But then 
there was the baby, and it would 
be necessary not only that she 
should escape herself but that she 
should bring her child with her. 
Would they attempt to hold her: 
Could it be that they should have 
already locked her up in some room: 
up-stairs? And if she did escape 
out of some window, even with her 
baby in her arms, how would it be 
with them then as they made their 
way back into the town? Think- 
ing of this he hurried back to the 
inn and told Richard to take the- 
carriage into Chesterton and wait: 
there at the turn of the lane, where: 
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the lane leads down from the main 
road to the Grange. He was to 
wait there, though it might be all 
the day, till he heard from or saw 
his master. The man, who was 
quite as keen for his master as was 
the old gardener for his mistress on 
the other side, promised accurate 
obedience. Then he retraced his 
steps and walked as fast us he could 
to the Grange. 

During all this time the mother 
and the daughter kept their weary 
seats in the hall, Hester having her 
baby in her arms. She had quite de- 
termined that nothing should induce 
her again to go up-stairs,—lest the 
key of the room should be turned 
upon her, For a long time they 
sat in silence, and then she declared 
her purpose. 

“T shall remain here, mamma.” 

“If so, I must remain too,” 

“T shall not go up to my bed- 
room again, you may be sure of 
that.” 

“You will go up to-night, I 
hope.” 

“Certainly not. Nurse shall 
take baby up to his cradle. I do 
not suppose you will be cruel 
enough to separate me from my 


Do you not know that 
I would do anything for you or 
your child,—that I would die for 
you or your child ?” 

“T suppose you will let them 
‘bring me food here. You would not 
wish him to be starved.” 

“ Hester !” 

“Well; what would you have 
me say? Are you not my jailor?” 

“Tam your mother. According 
to my conscience I am acting for 
you as best I know how. Do you 
not know that I mean to be good 
to you?” 

**T know you are not good to me, 
Nobody can be good who tries to 
separate me from my husband, I 
shall remain here till he comes and 
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tells me how I am to be taken 
away.” Then Mr. Bolton returned, 
and made his way into the house 
with the assistance of the gardener 
through the kitchen. He found 
the two women sitting in the hall, 
each in the high-backed arm-chair, 
and his daughter with her baby in 
her arms,—a most piteous sight, the 
two of them thus together. “ Papa,” 
she said, as he came up into the 
hall from the kitchen, “you are 
treating me badly, cruelly, unjustly. 
You have no right to keep me here 
against my will. I am my bus- 
band’s wife, and I must go to my 
husband.” 

“ Tt is for the best, Hester.” 

“ What is wrong cannot be for 
the best. Do you suppose that he 
will let me be kept here in prison ? 
Of course he will come. Why do 
you not let me go?” 

“Tt is right that you should be 
here, Hester,” he said, as he passed 
up-stairs to his own bedroom. It 
was a terrible job of work for which 
he’ had no strength whatever him- 
self, and as to which he was begin- 
ning to doubt whether even his 
wife’s strength would suffice. As 
for her, as for Hester, perhaps it 
would be well that she should be 
wearied and broken into submission. 
But it was fearful to think that 
his wife should have to sit there 
the whole day, saying nothing, 
doing nothing, merely watching lest 
her daughter should attempt to 
escape through some window. 

“Tt will kill your father, I 
think,” said the mother. 

“Why does he not let me go 
then? Ihave to think of my hus- 
band and my child.” Then again 
there was silence. When they had 
been seated thus for two hours, all 
the words that had been spoken 
between them had not spread them- 
selves over ten minutes, and Mrs. 
Bolton was looking forward to hour 
after hour of the same kind. It 
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did not seem to her to be possible 
that Hester should be forced up 
into her own room, Even she, 
with all her hardihood, could not 
ask the men about the place to take 
her in their arms and carry her 
with violence up the stairs. Nor 
would the men have done it, if so 
required. Nothing but a_police- 
man’s garb will seem to justify the 
laying of a hand upon a woman, 
and even that will hardly do it 
unless the woman be odiously dis- 
reputable. Mrs, Bolton saw clear- 
ly what was before her. Should 
Hester be strong in her purpose to 
remain seated as at present, she 
also must remain seated. Weari- 
ness and solicitude for her baby 
might perhaps drive the young 
mother to bed. Then she also 
would go to her bed,—and would 
rest, with one eye ever open, with 
her ears always on the alert. She 
was somewhat sure of herself. Her 
life had not been so soft but that 
she could endure much,—and of her 
purpose she was quite sure. No- 
thing would trouble her conscience 
if she could succeed in keeping her 
daughter separated from John Cal- 
digate. 

Caldigate in his hot haste walked 
up to the iron gates and found them 
chained. It was in vain that he 
shook them, and in vain that he 
looked at them. The gates were 
fully twelve feet high, and spiked at 
the top. At each side of the gates 
ran a wall surmounted by iron rail- 
ings,—extending to the gardener’s 
cottage on the one side, and to the 
coach-house on the other. The 
drive up to the house, which swept 
round a plot of thick shrubs, lay 
between the various offices,—the 
stables and coach-house being on 
one side, and the laundry and gar- 
dener’s cottage on the other. From 
the road there was no mode of in- 
gress for him to this enclosure, un- 
less he could get over the railings. 
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This might perhaps have been 
possible, but it would have been 
quite impossible for him to bring 
his wife back by the same way. 
There was a bell at the gardener’s 
little gate, which he rang loudly; 
but no one would come to him. At 
last he made his way round into 
the kitchen-garden by a comer 
where access was made by climbing 
a moderately high gate which gave 
an entrance to the fields. From 
thence he had no difficulty in mak- 
ing his way on to the lawn at the 
back of the house, and up by half- 
a-dozen stone steps to the terrace 
which ran along under the win- 
dows. Here he found that the 
lower shutters were barred on the 
inside throughout, so that he 
could not look into any of the 
rooms. But he could rap at the 
windows, which: he did loudly, and 
it was in his power to break them 
if he pleased. He rapped very 
loudly; but poor Hester, who sat 
at the front hall, heard nothing of 
the noise. 

He knew that from the back- 
garden he could make his way to 
the front, with more or less of vio- 
lence. Between the gardener’s cot- 
tage and the laundry there was a 
covered passage leading to the front, 
the buildings above being continu- 
ous, but leaving a way through for 
the convenience of the servants. 
This, however, was guarded by a 
trellis- work gate. But even on 
this gate the gardener had managed 
to fix a lock. When Caldigate 
reached the spot the man was stand- 
ing, idle and observant, at his own 
cottage-door. “You had better 
open this gate,” said Caldigate, 
“or I shall kick it open.” 

“You mustn’t do that, Mr. Cal- 
digate. It’s master’s orders as it’s 
to be locked. It’s master’s orders 
as you ain’t to be in here at all.” 
Then Caldigate raised his foot, and 
the trellis-work gate was very soon 
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despatched. “Very well,” said 
the man ;—“ very well, Mr, Caldi- 
gate. That'll have to come agin 
ou when the other things come. 
t’s my belief as it’s burglorious.” 
Then Caldigate went up before the 
house - windows, and the gardener 
followed him. 

The front door was approached 
by half-a-dozen stone steps, which 
were guarded on each side by a 
eurved iron rail. Along the whole 
front of the house, passing under 
the steps, there ran a narrow, shal- 
Jow area, contrived simply to give 
light to the kitchen and offices in 
the basement story. But this area 
was, again, guarded by an iron rail, 
which was so constructed as to 
make it impossible that any one 
less expert than a practised house- 
breaker should get in or out of any 
of the windows looking that way. 
From the hall there were no less 
than four windows looking to the 
front; but they were all equally 
unapproachable. 

The moment that Caldigate ap- 
peared coming round the curve of 
the gravel road Hester saw ,him. 
Jumping up from her chair with 
her baby she rushed to the win- 
dow, and called to him aloud, tap- 
ping at the window as she did so, 
“John, I am here! Come to me! 
cometome! Take me out! They 
have shut me in, and will not jet 
me come to you.” Then she held 
up the baby. “Mamma, let him 
in, so that he come to his own 
baby. You dare not keep the 
father away from his own child.” 
At this time the nurse was in the 
hall, as was also the cook, But 
the front door was locked as well 
as chained, and the key was in Mrs, 
Bolton’s own pocket. She sat 
perfectly silent, rigid, without a 
motion. She had known that he 
would come and show himself; and 
she bad determined that she would 
be rigid, silent, and motionless, 
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She would not move or speak un- 
less Hester should endeavour to 
make her way down into the kit- 
chen. But just in the passage 
which led to the top of the kitchen- 
stairs stood the cook,—strong, solid, 
almost twice the weight of Hester, 
—a pious, determined woman, on 
whom her mistress could depend 
that she would remain there im- 
pervious, 

They could talk to each other 
now, Hester and Caldigate, each 
explaining or suggesting what had 
been done or should be done; but 
they could converse only so that 
their enemies around them should 
hear every word that was spoken. 
“No, John, no; I will not stay,” 
she said, when her husband told 
her that he would leave the deci- 
sion to her. “Unless it be to do 
your bidding, I will not stay here 
willingly. And, John, I will not 
move up-stairs. I will remain here; 
and if they choose to give me food 
they-may bring it to me. Unless 
they carry me I will not go to my 
bedroom. And they sliall tear me to 
pieces before I will let them carry 
me. Poor baby! poor baby! I 
know he will be ill,” she said, 
moaning, but still so that he, stand- 
ing beyond the railings, should 
hear her through the window. “I 
know he will be ill; but what can 
I do? They do not care for my 
baby. If he should die it will 
be nothing to them.” During all 
this Mrs. Bolton kept her resolve, 
and sat there rigid, with her 
eyes fixed on vacancy, speaking no 
word, apparently paying no atten- 
tion to the scene around her, Her 
back was turned to the front door, 
so that she could not see John 
Caldigate. Nor would she attempt 
to look at him. He could not get 
in, nor could the other get out. If 
that were so she would endeavour 
to bear it all. In the mean time the 
old man was sitting in his arm-chair 
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up in his bedroom, reduced almost 
to inanity of mind by the horror of 
the occasion. When he could think 
of it all he would tell himself that 
he must let her go. He could not 
keep the mother and her baby a 
prisoner in such a condition as 
this. 

Then there came dinner. Let 
misfortunes be what they may, din- 
ner willcome. The old man crawled 
down-stairs, and Hester was invited 
into the dining-room. ‘ No,” she 
said. “If you choose to send it to 
me here, because of baby, I will 
eat.” Then, neither would Mrs. 
Bolton go to her husband; but 


During the whole of that night 
’ Hester kept her position in the 
hall, holding her baby in her arms 
as long as the infant would sleep in 
that position, and then allowing 
the nurse to take it to its cradle 
up-stairs, And during the whole 
night also Mrs. Bolton remained 
with her daughter. Tea was brought 
to them, which each of them took, 
and after that neither spoke a 
word to the other till the morn- 
ing. Before he went to bed, Mr. 
Bolton came down and made an 
effort for their joint comfort. 
“Hester,” he said, “why should 
you not goto yourroom? Youcan 
do yourself no good by remaining 
there.” 

“No,” she said, sullenly,—“ no; 
I will stay.” 

“You will only make yourself 
ill,—you and your mother.” 

“She can go. Though I should 
die, I will stay here,” 

Nor could he succeed better with 
his wife. “If she is obstinate, so 


must I be,” said Mrs. Bolton. It 
was in vain that he endeavoured 
to prove to her that there could be 
no reason for such obstinacy, that 
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both of them, seated in their 
high-backed arm-chairs, ate their 
food with their plates upon their 
laps. 

During this time Caldigate still 
remained outside, but in vain. As 
circumstances were at present, he 
had no means of approaching his 
wife. He could kick down a 
slight trellis-work gate; but he 
could bring no adequate force to 
bear against the stout front door. 
At last, when the dusk of evening 
came on, he took his departure, 
assuring his wife that he would 
be there again on the following 
moruing. 


her daughter would not attempt to 
escape during the hours of the night 
without her baby. 

“You would not do that,” said 
the old man, turning to his daugh- 
ter. But to this Hester would 
make no reply, and Mrs. Bolton 
simply declared her purpose of re- 
maining. To her mind there was 
present an idea that she would, at 
any rate, endure as much actual 
suffering as her daughter. There 
they both sat, and in the morning 
they were objects pitiable to be 
seen. 

Macbeth and Sancho have been 
equally eloquent in the praise of 
sleep. “Sleep that knits up the 
ravelled sleeve of care!” But sleep 
will knit up effectually no broken 
stitches un!ess it be enjoyed in bed. 
“ Blessings on him who invented 
sleep,” said Sancho. But the great 
inventor was he who discovered 
mattresses and sheets and blankets. 
These two unfortunates no doubt 
slept; but in the morning they 
were weary, comfortless, and ex- 
hausted. Towels and basins were 
brought to them, and then they pre- 
pared themselves to watch through 
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another day. It seemed to be a 
trial between them, which could 
outwatch the other. The mother 
was, of course, much the older; but 
with poor Hester there was the 
baby to add to her troubles. Never 
was there a woman more deter- 
mined to carry out her purpose than 
Mrs. Bolton, or one more determined 
to thwart the purpose of another 
than she who still called herself 
Hester Caldigate. In the morning 
Mrs. Bolton implored her husband 
to go into Cambridge as usual; but 
he felt that he could not leave the 
house with such inmates. So he 
sat in his bedroom dozing wretch- 
edly in his arm-chair. 

Caldigate appeared before the 
house at nine o’clock, no further 
attempt having been made to exclude 
his entrance by the side gate, and 
asked to see Mr. Bolton. “ Papa is 
’ up-stairs,” said Hester through the 
window. But the old man would 
not come down to see his visitor, 
nor would he send any message. 
Then Caldigate declared his purpose 
of going at once to the mayor and 
demanding assistance from the po- 
lice. He at any rate would return 
with the carriage as early as he 
could after his visit to the magis- 
trate’s office. He went to the 
mayor, and inflicted much trouble 
on that excellent officer, who, how- 
ever, at last, with the assistance of 
his clerk,—and of Robert Bolton, 
whom he saw on the sly,—came to 
the decision that his own authority 
would not suffice for the breaking 
open of a man’s house in order that 
his married daughter should be 
taken by violence from his custody, 
“No doubt,” he said,—“ no doubt,” 
when Caldigate pleaded that Mr. 
Bolton’s daughter was, at any rate 
for the present, his own wife; and 
that a man’s right to have his wife 
is undoubted. Those words “no 
doubt” were said very often; but 
no other words were said, Then 
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the clerk expressed an opinion that 
the proper course would be for Mr. 
Caldigate to go up to London and 
get an order from the Vice-Chan- 
cellor; which was, of course, tanta- 
mount to saying that his wife was 
to remain at Chesterton till after 
the trial,—unless she could effect 
her own escape. 

But ndt on that account was he 
inclined to yield... He had felt from 
the first, as had she also, that she 
would make her way out of the 
house, or would not make it, as she 
might or might not have the courage 
to be persistent in demanding it, 
This, indeed, had been felt both by 
William and Robert Bolton, when 
they had given their counsel. “She 
is a woman with a baby, and when 
in your house will be subject to 
your influences, She will be very 
angry at first, but will probably 
yield after a time to your instruc- 
tions. She will at last give an 
unwilling assent to the course you 
propose. That is what may be 
expected. But if she should be 
firmer than we think, if there should 
be in her bosom a greater power of 
resistance than we expegt, should 
she dash herself too violently 
against the cage,—then you must let 
her go.” That was intended to be 
the gist of the advice given, though 
it perhaps was not so accurately ex- 
pressed. It was in that way under- 
stood by the old man; bat Mrs. 
Bolton would not so understand it. 
She had taken the matter in hand, 
and as she pressed her lips together 
she told herself that she intended 
to go through with it. 

And so did Hester. But as this 
day went on; Hester became at 
times almost hysterical in her efforts 
to communicate with her husband 
through the window, holding up 
her baby and throwing back her 
head, and was almost in convulsions 
in her efforts to get at him. He on 
the other side thundered at the 
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door with the knocker, till that 
instrument had been unscrewed 
from within. - But still he could 
knock with his stick and shout 
with his voice, while the people 
outside the iron gates stood looking 
on in a crowd, In the course of 
the day Robert Bolton endeavoured 
to get an order from the magistrates 
for the removal of Caldigate by 
the police. But the mayor would 
not assent either to that, Old Mr. 
Bolton was the owner of the house, 
and if there was a nuisance to be 
complained of, it was he that must 
complain. The mayor during these 
days was much tried. The steady 
married people of the borough,—the 
shopkeepers and their wives, the 
doctors and lawyers and clergymen, 
—were in favour of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bolton. It was held to be fitting 
that a poor lady in Hester’s un- 
fortunate position should be con- 
signed to the care of her parents 
till the matter had been settled. 
But the people geverally sympa- 
thised with the young husband and 
young wife, and were loud in de- 
nouncing the illegality of the 
banker’s proceedings. And it was 
already rumoured that among the 
undergraduates Caldigate’s side was 
favoured, It was generally known 
that Crinkett and the woman had 
asked for money before they had 
brought their accusation, and on 
that account sympathy ran with the 
Squire of Folking. The mayor, 
therefore, did not dare to give an 
order that Caldigate should be re- 
moved from off the premises at 
Puritan Grange, knowing that he 
was there in search of a wife who 
was only anxious to place herself in 
his custody. 

But nothing was done all that 
day. About four in the afternoon, 
while Caldigate was still there, and 
at a moment in which poor Hester 
had been reduced by the continu- 
ance of her efforts to a state of hys- 
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terical prostration, the old man 
summoned his.wife up-stairs. She, 
with a motion to the cook, who still 
guarded the stairs, obeyed the order, 
and for a moment left her watch. 

“You must let her go,” said the 
old man, with tremulous anxiety, 
beating with his fingers on his 
knees as he spoke. “You must let 
her go.” 

“No, no!” 

“ Tt will kill her.” 

“Tf T let her go I shall kill her 
soul,” said the determined woman. 
“Ts not her soul more then her 
body?” 

“They will say we—murdered 
her.” 

“Who will say it? And what 
would that be but the breath of a 
man? Does not our Father who is 
in heaven know that I would die 
to do her a service, if the service 
accorded with His will? Does He 
not know that I am cruel to her 
here in order that she may be saved 
from eternal ”” She was going 
to say, in the natural fervour of her 
speech, “from eternal cruelty to 
come,” but she checked herself. To 
have admitted that such a judgment 
could be worse than just, worse 
even than merciful, would be blas- 
phemy to her. “Oh, He knows! 
He knows! And if He knows, 
what matters what men may say 
that I have done to her?” 

“T cannot have it go on like 
this,” said he, still whispering. 

“She will be wearied out, and 
then we will take her to her bed.” 

But Mr. Bolton succeeded .in de- 
manding that a telegram should be 
sent up to William requesting him 
to come down to the Grange as early 
as possible on the following morn- 
ing. This was sent, and also a 
message to Robert Bolton in Cam- 
bridge, telling him that William 
had been summoned. . During these 
two days he had not been seen at 
the Grange, though he knew much 
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of what was being done there. Had 
he, however, been aware of all that 
his sister and step-mother were en- 
during, he would probably have 
appeared upon the scene. As it 
was, be had justified his absence by 
pleading to himsélf Mrs. Bolton’s 
personal enmity, and the under- 
standing which existed that he 
should not visit the house. Then, 
when it was dark, Caldigate with 
the carriage again returned to the 
town, where he slept as he had 
done on the previous night. Again 
their food was brought to the two 
women in the hall, and again each 
of them swallowed a cup of: tea as 
they prepared themselves for the 
work of the night. 

In the hall there was a gas-stove, 
which was kept burning, and gave 
a faint glimmer, so that each could 
see the outline of the other. Light 
beyond that there was none. In 
the weary long hours of nights such 
as these, nights passed on the seats 
of railway carriages, or rougher 
nights, such as some of us re- 
member, on the outside of coaches, 
or sitting by the side of the sick, 
sleep will come early and will early 
go. The weariness of the past day 
will produce some forgetfulness for 
an hour or two, and then come the 
slow, cold, sad hours through which 
the dawn has to be expected. Be- 
tween two and three these unfor- 
tunates were both awake, the poor 
baby having been but lately carried 
back from its mother to its cradle. 
Then suddenly Mrs. Bolton heard 
rather. then saw her daughter slip 
down from her chair on to the 
ground and stretch herself along 
upon the hard floor. “Hester,” 
she said; but Hester did not an- 
swer. “Hester, are you hurt?” 
When there was still no answer, 
the mother got up, with limbs so 
stiff that she could hardly use them, 
and stood over herchild. “ Hester, 
speak to me.” 


“T will never speak to you 
more,” said the daughter. 

“My child, why will you not 
go to your comfortable wholesome 
bed?” 

“T will not go; I will die here.” 

“The door shall not be locked. 
You shall have the key with you. 
I will do nothing to hurt you if 
you will go to your bed.” 

“T will not go; leave me alone, 
You cannot love me, mamma, or 
you would not treat me like this.” 

“Love you! O my child! if 
you knew! If you could under- 
stand! Why am I doing this? Is 
it not because I feel it to be my 
duty? Will you let me take you 
to your bed ?”’ 

“No, never. I, too, can do my 
duty,—my duty to my husband. It 
is to remain here till I can get to 
him, even though I should. die.” 
Then she turned her poor limbs 
on the hard floor, and the mother 
covered her with a cloak and placed 
a cushion beneath her head. Then, 
after standing a while over her child 
she returned to her chair, and did 
not move or speak again till the 
old cook came, with the first glim- 
mer of the morning, to inquire how 
the night had been passed. 

“T cannot allow this; I cannot 
allow this,” said Mr. Bolton, when 
he shuffled down in his slippers. 
The old servant had been up to 
him and had warned him that such 
sufferings as these might have a 
tragic end,—too probably an end 
fatal to the infant, If the mother’s 
strength should altogether fail her, 
would it not go badly with the 
baby? So the cook had argued, 
who had been stern enough herself, 
anxious enough to secure “ Miss 
Hester” from the wickedness of 
John Caldigate. Bunt she was now 
cowed and frightened, and had ac- 
knowledged to herself that if “ Miss 
Hester” would not give way, then 
she must be allowed to go forth, 
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let the wickedness be what it 
might. 

“There must be an end to this,” 
said the old man. 

“What end?” asked his wife. 
“Let her obey her parents.” 

“T will obey only my husband,” 
said Hester. 

“ Of course there must be an end. 
Let her go to her bed, and, weary 
as I am, I will wait upon her as only 
a mother can wait upon her child. 
Have I not prayed for her through 


‘the watches of the night, that she 


might be delivered from this calam- 
ity, that she might be comforted by 
Him in her sorrow? What have I 
done these two last weary days but 
pray to the Lord God that he might 
be merciful to her?” 

“Let me go,” said Hester. 

“T will not let you go,” said the 
mother, rising from her seat. “I, 
too, can suffer; J, too, can endure. 
I will not be gonquered by my own 
child.” There spoke the human 
being. That was the utterance 
natural to the woman, “In this 
struggle, hard as it is, I will not be 
beat by one who has been subject 
to my authority.” In all those 
prayers,—and she had prayed,— 
there had been the prayer in her 
heart, if not in her words, that she 
might be saved from the humiliation 
of yielding. 

Early in the day Caldigate was 
again in front of the house, and 
outside there was a close carriage 
with a pair of horses, standing at 
the gardener’s little gate. And at 
the front gate, which was still 
chained, there was again the crowd. 
At about one both William and 
Robert Bolton came upon the scene, 
and were admitted by the gardener 
and cook through the kitchen door 
into the house. They were close 
to Caldigate as they entered; but 
neither did they speak to bim nor he 
to them. At that moment Hester 
was standing with the baby at the 
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window and saw them. “Now I 
shall be allowed to go,” she ex- 
claimed. Mrs. Bolton was still seat- 
ed with her back to the windows; 
but she had heard the steps on the 
gravel, and the opening of the kit- 
chen-door ; and she understood Hes- 
ter’s words, and was aware that her 
husband’s sons were in the house. 

They had agreed as to what should 
be done, and at once made their 
way up into the hall. “ William, 
you will make them let me go. 
You will make them let me go,” 
said Hester, rushing at once to the 
elder of the two, and holding out 
her baby as though for him to take, 
She was vow in a state so excited, 
so nervous, so nearly hysterical, that 
she was hardly able to control her- 
self. “You will not let them kill 
me, William,—me and my baby.” 
He kissed her and said a kind word 
or two, and then, inquiring after 
his father, passed on up-stairs, Then 
Mrs. Bolton followed him, leaving 
Robert in the hal] with Hester. “I 
know that you have turned against 
me,” said Hester. 

“Indeed no; I have never turned 
against you. I have thought that 
rou would be better here than at 
Folking for the present.” 

“That is being against me. A 
weman should be with her husband. 
You told them to do this. And 
they have nearly killed me,—me 
and my baby.” 

In the meantime William Bolton 
up-stairs was very decided in his 
opinion that they must at once 
allow Caldigate to take her back 
to Folking. She had, as he said, 
proved herself to be too strong for 
them. The experiment had been 
tried and had failed. No doubt it 
would be better,—so he thought,— 
that she should remain for the pres- 
ent at the Grange; so much better 
the* a certain show of force had 
been justified. But as things were 
going, no further force would be 
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justified. She had proved her 

ower, and must be allowed to go. 

rs. Bolton, however, would not 
even yet acknowledge that she was 
beaten. In a few more hours, she 
‘ thought, Hester would allow herself 
to be taken to her bed, and then 
all might be well. But she could 
not stand against the combined force 
of her husband and his two sons; 
and so it was decided that the front 
door should be opened for the pris- 
oner, and that the chains should be 
removed from the gate. “I should 
be afraid of the people,” William 
Bolton said to his father. 

It was not till this decision had 
been given that Mrs. Bolton felt 
that the struggle of the last three 
days had been too much for her. 
Now, at last, she threw herself upon 
her bed, weeping bitter tears, tears 
of a broken spirit,-and there she 
lay prostrate with fatigue and mis- 
ery. Nor would she go down to say 
a word of farewell. How could she 


say adieu to her daughter, leaving 
her house in such circumstances? 
“7 will give her your love,” said 
William Bolton. 

“Say nothing to her. 
not care for my love, nor for the 


She does 


love of her Father in heaven. She 
cares only for that adulterer.” 

The door was opened from with- 
in, and the chains were taken away 
from the gate. “O John! O my 
husband!” she exclaimed, as she 
leaped down the steps into his arms, 
“never let'me go again; not fora 
day,—not for an hour!” Then her 
boxes were brought down, and the 
nurse came with the child, whom 
the mother at once took and placed 
in his father’s arms. And the car- 
riage was brought in and the lug- 
gage was placed on it, and the nurse 
and the baby were seated. “I will 

0 up to poor mamma for one mo- 
ment,” shesaid. She did go to her 
mother’s room, and throwing herself 
upon the wretched woman, wept 
over her and kissed her. But the 
mother, though in some sort she 
returned the caress, said not a word 
as her daughter left theroom. And 
she went also to her father and 
asked his blessing. He muttered a 
word or two, blessing her, no doubt, 
with inarticulate words. He also 
had been thoroughly vanquished. 

Then she got into the carriage, 
and was taken back to Folking 
lying in John Caldigate’s arms. 
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FRENCH HOME LIFE. 


(Second Series.) 


NO. IV.—IN THE COUNTRY. 


Tuere really is a country in 
France. Not only a country of 
green fields and vines, of beet-root, 
olives, and tobacco, of poplars, oaks, 
and chestnuts, where corn is grown, 
and butter, wine, and oil are made, 
—not only a country of cows and 
sheep, of tillage and crops, but a 
country where people live and are 
at home, where they seek to satisfy 
their ambitions and their instincts, 
where they think, love, and try to 
be happy. Country life in France 
is composed, in part at least, of ele- 
ments which are proper to itself. 
It presents aspects and it assumes 
forms which render it more or less 
dissimilar to the same life elsewhere ; 
but it is none the less a national 
reality. 

Taking the subject as a whole, it 
may be said that, though the gregari- 
ousness of the French inclines them 
to live in towns, their poverty or 
their functions oblige large numbers 
of them to live in the country. 
This way of stating the question 
has, of course, the defects of all 
general definitions ; it leaves out the 
exceptions, and furthermore, it has 
no application to the richer classes, 
who can choose, and do as they like, 
but who, all the same, often reside 
by preference away from cities. 
Still it is tolerably correct, as re- 
gards the mass of the population, 
and all the villages supply evidence 
of its general exactness, for all of 
them contain inhabitants who have 
been led to them by economy or by 
duty. In each of them is to be 
found a marked proportion of penu- 
rious old idlers, who sit on a bench 
in the sunlight throughout the day, 


and on a straw chair at their door 
or their fireside in the evening (if 
indeed there be an evening for peo- 
ple who go to bed at seven o’clock). 
There must be, in all France, at 
least 500,000 individuals who sub- 
sist in this way, waiting inertly for 
death, and doing utterly nothing 
meanwhile, except looking on at 
other people playing bowls, These 
obsolete citizens form a curious class, 
in which the exhausted energies of 
small government pensioners, of 
worn-out servants, and of various 
incapables from age, totter to their 
end. They linger torpidly on about 
£24 a-year each; they adopt the 
villages because the towns are too 
expensive for their resources; they 
constitute the first grade of residents 
in the country. 

The existence of so large a num- 
ber of retired old people of the low- 
er class supplies a striking example 
of the effects of the resolute econo- 
my which the French practise with 
such self-denying, persistent vigour. 
Here are, we suppose, half a mil- 
lion men and women, two-thirds 
or three-quarters of whom are sub- 
sisting on the revenue of a treasure 
which they themselves have accumu- 
lated during forty or fifty years of 
work. Between them they spend, 
according to this estimate (which is 
certainly alow one), twelve millions 
sterling a-year, representing, at five 

er cent., a capital of two hundred 
and forty millions. The true figure 
is probably a good deal larger ; for, 
judging from the general concord- 
ance of the information which these 
veterans give about themselves, 
when questioned prudently, it is 
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reasonable to imagine that their 
accumulations must exceed the 
general average of £480 a head, 
at which it is put here. The pro- 
perty which they represent is there- 
fore so considerable as a total that 
its owners acquire from it a national 
importance which the outside view 
of them in no way suggests. Who 
would suppose that the ten or 
twenty decrepit ancients who crawl 
about the place in almost every one 
of the villages of France are living 
mainly on their own “ economies” ? 
Many of them, of course, are peas- 
ants who can no longer labour, and 
who are supported by their chil- 
dren. Some are in the receipt of 
pensions. But the majority are 
natives of the district, who left it 
in their youth to earn their bread 
elsewhere, and who come back 
to it at the end of life with 
£500. Not that everybody lays 
by £500—most certainly not; if 
that were the rule, hoardings would 
rise so vast that, in about three 
generations, nobody could live in 
France, because the entire popu- 
lation would become too rich to 
work. And furthermore, it fre- 
quently happens that these for- 
tunes are not the exclusive pro- 
duct of the personal labour of theit 
ossessors ; they are often made up, 
in part, of little legacies from rela- 
tions. Their owners necessarily 
leave them to some one else when 
their turn comes to die, and so 
facilitate for their successors the 
same sort of smouldering latter 
end through which they flicker out 
themselves. But still it may be 
taken as a general rule and a gen- 
eral truth that the majority of this 
group of country residents have 
put together with their own hands 
the cash which they possess. 

In other countries such a class 
as this is rare. In France it is not 
only numerous, but it acquires, for 
the reason which has just been 
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given, a serious economical import. 
ance, It is not personally amusing, 
for its members are, for the most 
part, very deaf, with mixtures of 
blindness, asthma, and paralysis; 
but as a national species, and as an 
example of the fruits of laborious 
avarice, it merits observation and 
attention. It has no perceptible 
influence on country life as a whole, 
bat it constitutes distinctly the 
lowest element of that life; for the 
peasants proper need not be taken 
mto account at all; they work in’ 
the country, but they do not dive in 
it in the sense which we are con- 
sidering here. 

Next above them comes a still 
more peculiarly French class, the 
army of small Government em- 
ployés who discharge their inf- 
nitely insignificant, but infinitely 
diversified functions, throughout the 
land, on salaries which stretch be- 
tween £32 and -the vast, envied, 
and rare immensity of £160. Of 
the 600,000 civil servants required 
by the complicated and inquisitorial 
administration of France, one-half 
at least are obliged by their occu- 
= to inhabit the villages, 

he gardes champétres, the forest 
keepers, the various foremen of the 
national, departmental, and com- 
muoal roads, the multiform agents 
of the tax-collectors, the overlookers 
of navigation on the rivers and 
canals, the inspectors, surveyors, 
and overseers of every possible pro- 
cess, thing, or deed that can any- 
how be inspected, surveyed, or 
overseen, and crowds of other 
diminutive officials with a line of 
gold or silver braid on their képis, 
—are all, by the essentially local 
nature of their calling, dwellers in 
the country. How they manage to 
lodge, nourish, clothe, and educate 
their families on an average pay 
of about £60 a-year, is a mystery 
worthy to be classed amongst the 
great enigmas of life; but they de 
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it; and furthermore, they consti- 
tute a society. In certain yillages, 
indeed, their group composes a re- 
cognised aristocracy; they are the 
at world of the place; they pos- 
sess the advantages of rank; the 
Sunday bonnets of their wives and 
daughters arouse emotion amongst 
cap-wearing spectators. And all 
this is paid for by about twenty- 
five shillings a week! Very won- 
derful! But the people of this 
curious category are rendered more 
remarkable still by a peculiarity 
which is proper to themselves, 
which saturates and permeates 
them—by an unimaginable ser- 
vility to their superiors, and by 
an equally unimaginable arrogance 
to everybody else. They cringe and 
they bully with a skill which is the 
most productive and the most evi- 
dent of their professional endow- 
ments, and which sets the beholder 
wondering what hidden grace there 
ean be in the service of the French 
Government to develop so wonder- 
ful a capacity of alternate obsequi- 
ousness and insolence in its lower 
retainers. It is all over France; it 
sprouts in every wearer of a gold- 
laced cap: but it is more striking 
in the country than in the towns, 
for the double reason that there is 
more space for it in the former than 
in the latter, and that people have 
more time to contemplate it. 
Luckily it has little to do with 
home life; it ceases usually on the 
door-step, and hangs itself up in the 
hall with the képi of office. These 
intensely hierarchical functionaries, 
these slaves of their chiefs, these 
despots of their subordinates, these 
domineerers of the public, are gen- 
erally very worthy people in-doors ; 
in most cases they are good fathers 
and good husbands. It pleases 
them to behave like Prince Bis- 
marck, and to take off their great- 
ness in the bosom of their family. 
It is only in the open air that they 
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appear as plenipotentiaries of the 
state, and that they call upon the 
surrounding earth to adore in them 
the glory of power, and to tremble 
with awe before the majesty of 
Government, which they imperson- 
ate. If they did not enjoy this 
royal prerogative, it is scarcely 
likely that they would consent to 
serve the nation for £5 a-month. 
Vanity consoles them for poverty. 
Of course a good many of them 
possess some trifling property. They ° 
have inherited £30 a-year from their 
father; or they own a field or a 
house which brings them in a rent ; 
or they have married a wife with a 
dot of a few thousand francs; or 
they have got a bourse at a college 
for their son: and in some of these 
fashions the twenty-five shillings 
a-week are often carried to two 
pounds. Still, even at the best, 
their struggle must be hard, and 
their maintenance of the social 
position which they conceive to 
belong to them must be achieved 
by desperate efforts. And yet this 
does not render them interesting. 
Neither their poverty nor their 
worthiness succeeds in bestowing 
on them any attractions; they are 
too grand for pity, and too over- 
bearing for sympathy; and, addi- 
tionally, they are too fawning for 
respect. All this is regrettable, for 
they really possess qualities which, 
under other conditions, would place 
them, as a class, in a meritorious 
and estimable situation. It is true 
that their neighbours are habituated 
to their ways, and that they do not 
always gaze upon them with the 
mixture of amazement and amuse- 
ment which fills the soul of less 
accustomed spectators; but that . 
fact exercises only a local influence 
and does not affect the national 
aspects of the question. Regarded, 
generally, as an element of French 
life, the Government employé clan 
asserts itscif with a pretentiousness, 
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a swagger, and an oppressiveness 
which provoke against it—even in 
the mildest cases—a good deal of 
ill-will. The result is that, not- 
withstanding their numbers, these 
subaltern functionaries pay the 
penalty of unpopularity ; they are 
rarely on warm terms with the 
people round them, and usually 
group together in a narrow society 
of their own. But that society 
forms all the same a distinct com- 
ponent in country life; it stands 
on the second step upwards, and its 
relative isolation makes it all the 
more visible. 

The third rank is occupied by 
the small proprietors who do not 
work with their own hands. This 
category is not a large one, but it 
takes us right into country life 
properly so called; for the people 
who form it really do live in the 
country, in the strict sense of the 
phrase. They have country occu- 
pations, country ambitions, and 


country jealousies; and they would 
probably have country amusements 
too, if any such things were known 


in France. They make their own 
butter, stand for the municipal 
council, are proud of their pears 
and roses, abuse the Government 
if the price of hay falls, take 
in a halfpenny newspaper, dine 
without a table-cloth, stand about 
abundantly with their hands in 
their pockets, wear sabots when 
it rains, never open a book, and 
live generally with vagueness to- 
wards everything but money. That 
one exception, however—money— 
suffices by itself alone, to arouse in 
them all the intensities of which 
their natures are capable; they love 
it as if it were the child of their 
heart, seek for it as they would for 
water in a desert, and reverence it 
with an awe which they undergo for 
nothing else on earth or in heaven. 
But, like most of their countrymen, 
they cherish money rather for its 
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own sake than for what it could 
enable them to acquire; they have 
a thousand-fold more delight in 
possessing it than in employing it— 
in reminding themselves that they 
own it, than in considering how 
they could utilise it. Throughout 
the whole of France the attitude of 
the middle and lower classes to- 
wards money is essentially miserly ; 
but it is even more so in the country 
than in the towns, partly from the 
comparative absence of temptations 
to spend, partly from contact with 
the peasants, with whom avarice is 
a natural law, and cupidity the 
noblest of virtues. So these small 
landowners live pretty much like 
labourers, and regard the piling up 
of savings as the first object and 
the first duty of existence. 

They do not, as a rule, supply 
any elements for the composition of 
a country society. They are not ac- 
cumulated in villages, but are, on the 
contrary, spread about in the fields 
and the woods, and on the road- 
sides. They are not, like Govern- 
ment employés, thrown upon each 
other by the force of proximity; 
they have no esprit de corps to 
hold them together. Each of them 
lives for himself, his family, and 
his hoardings, and feels no interest 
in his fellows. Taken as a whole, 
they form an utterly uninterest- 
ing and socially useless class. 
They contribute, of course, like 
other people round them, to the 
accumulation of national wealth— 
they practise steadily the qualities 
of patience and self-denial, of per- 
severing labour and obstinate econ- 
omy, the general application of 
which has enabled France to re- 
cover so rapidly from the ruin of 
1870; but in their hands these 
indisputable merits seem to become 
almost negative, and to lose a part 
of their public value. The reason 
evidently is, that this particular 
category of Frenchmen is most un- 
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Frenchly dull: it is silent amongst 
a population of talkers; it is grave 
amidst a throng of laughers; it 
constitutes a band apart, with man- 
ners and customs of its own, And 
stranger than all, it keeps up these 
peculiarities without communica- 
tion between its members, without 
exchange of examples or of influ- 
ences, as if they were a spontaneous 
and inevitable product of the situ- 
ation of a country proprietor. 

Yet, with all this, the class 
exercises a perceptible function in 
the rural districts,for it stands in 
between the peasants and the edu- 
cated landowners, between the cot- 
tageand the chateau. Itacts both 
asa buffer and as a cement, Its 


social mission is to supply a stage 
on which the labourer can rest as 
he rises; and furthermore, to offer 
a retreat to the town tradesman 
who aspires to end his days under 
the shade of his own orchard. It 
is one of the Br ts cag in 


the march of social change which 
is spreading throughout France. 
Such interest as it presents is 
therefore political rather than per- 
sonal, and leads us into an element 
of the country life of France which 
we will look at presently by itself. 
Meanwhile we cau move up another 
step in the ladder and can begin to 
pay visits to the chateaux. We 
need not stop to examine the no- 
taries and the doctors, who alone 
represent the professional classes 
in the matter: they are excellent 
people—some of them at least— 
but they constitute no distinct 
order; and notwithstanding the ser- 
vices they render, and the need 
which everybody has of them at 
some time or other, they are not 
numerous enough to count in the 
mass, 

The chateaux, on the contrary, 
do count for a great deal. They 
ought, indeed, to count for nearly 
everything, for it is in them that 
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we expect to find at last the true, 
essential, country life of France— 
the realisation of that well-practised, 
intelligent conception of rural exist- 
ence which needs everywhere some 
share of both money and education 
for its fulfilment ; and which, conse- 
quently, lies beyond the bandling of 
all those who possess neither. Of 
this life we do find in France some 
part, but not the whole; and such 
of it as there is presents so man 
local characteristics, that compari- 
son with other countries becomes 
difficult. The country life of the 
upper classes is usually supposed to 
be composed everywhere of two 
main elements—of a copious exist- 
ence in a big house, with active 
out-of-door occupations and abun- 
dant sport, and of a large share of 
action and influence in the direétion 
of the political, administrative, and 
social working of the neighbour- 
hood. Such is especially the the- 
ory of country life in England. In 
France, however, regarding the na- 
tion asa whole, the second of these- 
elements is almost invisible, while- 
even the first of them is only in- 
completely perceptible. Let us. 
begin by the examination of the- 
first one. 

Of course there are in France 
examples of great life in chateaux: 
There are, indeed, a few specimens 
of immensely grand houses, where 
things are done indoors with a 
splendour which equals, if it does. 
not surpass, anything that can be 
seen in England. There may be five 
or six of them, perhaps, all lying 
within a range of two or three 
hours’ travel from Paris. Anybody 
at all acquainted with the composi- 
tion of French society can put their: 
names upon them, for they are well 
known to fame. But what do these- 
rare exceptions prove? Simply that. 
there are in France-some gentlemen 
of fortune who, unlike the rest of 
their compatriots, have installed: 
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themselves superbly, who are not 
regarded as models, who are imitat- 
ed by no one, and who can no more 
be instanced as national types than 
diamonds can be called charcoal. 
The best of the ordinary chateaux 
of France, putting aside the his- 
toric places, are nothing more than 
villas; the second class of them are 
little better than English farm- 
houses; while the third category, 
which is discoverable particularly 
in the southern departments, is made 
up of whitewashed walls, which 
look as if they contained a prison. 
The word chateau is so elastic in 
its applications that it may be said 
to include every sort of good-sized 
eountry-house in which no trade is 
carried on. Just as every man in 
France, whatever be his rank or title, 
is “ Monsieur,” so is every decent 
private residence outside a town a 
“chateau.” The effect of this wide- 
spreading employment of the desig- 
nation is to bring into the chateau- 
class of inhabitants every person 
who is not comprised in the other 
eategories already named, and there- 
by to extend the’ field of observa- 
tion so largely that almost all the 
shades of more or less educated 
society find places in it. 

But yet, notwithstanding the 
variety of elements, there is a 
singular unity of ways of life 
vamongst the people who compose 
this great group. It may be said 
of them, as a general deseription, 
that they all agree in doing nothing. 
There is amongst them an almost 
total want of the vigour, of the 
“earnestness, which impress so parti- 
-eular an aspect on our own country 
ife. Frenchmen shoot,—but how 
many of them are there who hunt, 
or fish, or boat, or drive, or even 
ride? Who ever heard of outdoor 
games amongst them? And as for 
the women, is one of them in 
fifteen’ thousand to be seen on a 
horse in the lanes? These things 
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do not attract the nation; and 
when they are done at all, it is 
usually in the very smallest way. 
There are, of course, exceptions; 
there are in France a few packs 
of hounds—there may, perhaps, be 
ten of them ‘in all; but they are 
employed exclusively for private 
galloping, and are followed by none 
but the owner’s friends. There are 
three Frenchmen who each sail a 
ten-ton yacht. There are men who 
ride, and like it; there are ladies 
who ride with them: but does the 
proportion of men and women who 
ever get into a saddle reach one- 
twentieth of the total number of 
the inhabitants of chateaux? Cer- 
tainly not. Their system of exist- 
énce is passive. The men look after 
their “, interests,” and try not to 
make a mess in managing their 
estates (if they have any); they 
bestow close attention on the 
garden; they read newspapers of 
their own political opinions, but 
never glance at a word from the 
other side; they stroll: about the 
home farm, and count the chickens; 
they contemplate their labourers 
at work, and they regard country 
life asa serious process to be got 
through somehow, rather than as a 
condition which opens to them spe- 
cial occupations, special thoughts, 
special exercises, and special direc- 
tions of movement for their energy. 
It must be repeated that there are 
exceptions, There are, amongst the 
higher classes, some grand samples 
of men; fellows with will, and 
skill, and strength, and spirit, with 
all the qualities which make up 
maopliness, and with true know- 
ledge, and true love of the invigor- 
ating, inspiring pleasures which are 
obtainable nowhere but in fresh 
air. But the rule lies thoroughly 
the other way. The nation, taken 
as a whole, is as calm and gentle 
in its attitude towards outdoor life, 
asit is excited and intense in its 
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conduct indoors. The contradic- 
tion between the two behaviours 
is complete. 

Now, how is it that a race which 
possesses such rare capacity in the 
conception and the organisation of 
its home life, which is so constantly 
seeking, at its firesides, for new 
emotions and mew animations, 
should be so unable, nationally, 
to comprehend and utilise the 
thousand excitements which —to 
our eyes, at least—are so easily 
extractable from field-sports and 
country occupations? The answer 
is not difficult to find. The reason 
is a double one; the French, as a 
mass, avoid all pleasures which 
cost money; and they shrink in- 
stinctively from diversions which 
they cannot share with women. 
So that, as hounds, yachts, coaches, 
salmon-streams, and game-preserves 
are expensive, and as there are not 
twenty women in France who could 
ride over a fence, handle an. oar or 
a yoke-line, throw a fly, or walk 
with the guns—and as (perhaps 
happily for the tone of French 
ladies and of French society) there 
are not twenty fathers or husbands 
in the land who would Jet them do 
it if they conld—the men abstain 
from diversions which involve large 
outlay, and in which they would 
find themselves alone. The two 
great influences of women and 
of the pocket, which dominate the 
national life of France, are seen and 
felt in this as in all else. So men 
and women compose their exist- 
ences in the country as they do in 
the towns, and regard talk as the 
one essential to contentment. 

This general description applies 
to the great mass of so-called cha- 
teaux—to nineteen-twentieths of 
them perhaps—to the houses which 
stand in a few acres of ground, with 
a garden and a poultry-yard, but to 
which no estate is attached. The 
exceptions are to be found in the 
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places which really constitute a pro- 
perty, where the woods contain roe- 
deer and wild-boar, and where the 
men of the family have other notions 
in them than a disposition to sit in 
the drawing-room and make discreet 
love to somebody’s wife. But even 
there, even in the best of . cases, 
there is nothing but shooting to be 
seen; it is the one single sport of 
France. Such fishing as can be dis- 
covered is carried on with floats, 
with an occasional dragging of a 
pond for carp. A fly-rod is an object 
of which the nation is almost una- 
ware. A riding-party is so rarely 
seen that the memory of it dwelis 
in the talk of the neighbourhood. 
Picnics are virtually unknown; 
neither cricket, nor football, nor 
Jawn-tennis are things of France; 
croquet alone is discoverable. A 
remarkable result of all this is, that 
the French language contains bat a 
single word to express the oecupa- 
tion of a man in the country: there 
is one thing for him to do, and one 
name to call it by; there is no 
variety for him either in his action 
or in its appellation. J/ chasse. 
IIe rarely makes a heavy bag, but 
he always travels a good many miles 
over the stubble or through the 
fern. The exercise is good for him, 
so he takes walking for sport, and 
he is happy. J/ chasse. And that 
is the sole daily work, from Septem- 
ber to February, of about a fourth 
of the male inhabitants of the 
chateaux. The other three-fourths 
do nothing at all. 

As happens, however, in a good 
many other cases, Frenchwomen 


‘come to the rescue of Frenchmen 


and save them from drowning in 
the sea of ennui on which it pleases 
them to navigate. What services 
those women render to their race 
and epoch! And nowhere are their 
services more solid or more brilliant 
than in the chateaux; nowhere is 
the superiority of the Gallic. woman 
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over the Gallic man more vividly 
and mote convincingly established. 
In England the men make country 
life for themselves; they have no 
weed whatever of the assistance of 
women in the matter; they would, 
indeed, in a good many country- 
houses, forget that women exist at 
all, if the latter did not thrust them- 
selves upon their attention with a 
vigour which supports no refusals. 
But in France the exact contrary is 
the case; there, as 4 national rule, 
it is the women who manufacture 
the country for the men, who pro- 
vide them with the occupations 
which they are unable to create 
for themselves, but who naturally 
do it after their own fashion, in- 
doors, not out of doors, French- 
women are, above all things, 
feminine; whatever be their faults, 
masculineness can never, by any 
possibility, be one of them. Their 
first ambition is to be, essentially 
and in every act, women. The 
roughening influences of the coun- 
try have therefore no hold upon 
them ; and even if, in infinitely rare 
cases, they take a share in sport, 
they do it awkwardly and timidly, 
get no encouragement from any- 
body, and are invariably blamed by 
all their friends. The result is that, 
though they think it natural that 
men should shoot and ride, and 
though they even laugh at them if 
they do not, yet they exercise no 
stimulating force in the matter, 
and turn, in reality, their sway 
precisely the other way, because 
they instinctively do their utmost 
to tempt the men to stop at home. 
It is, however, certain that very 
few amongst them have any per- 
ception of the results which they 
are producing, and it would not 
be easy to make them feel that 
they are unconsciously but unceas- 
daly contributing to the suppres- 
sion of the main featates of country 
life. Just as Frenchwomen are 
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habitually unaware of the enfee- 
bling effects which they work in 
their boys by not directing them to- 
wards manliness, so also are they 
ignorant of the damage which they 
do to men by surrounding them in 
country-houses with the habits and 
the diversions of Paris drawing- 
rooms. Still, though it would be too 
much to expect that they will ever 
ardently impel men towards regular 
outdoor work, they might not im- 
possibly be induced to admit com- 
petition between it and indoor 
pleasures, if only they perceived 
that the men want it. But that 
is precisely what, in the majority 
of cases, they do not see, Putting 
aside the exceptions, the life which 
men lead in average French cha- 
teaux shows no sign whatever of 
any revolt against the system which 
the women organise for them and 
apply to them. They evidently 
like it—they are accustomed to it 
— it causes them no effort and no 
trouble; why, then, should they 
give the women to understand that 
they would prefer an alteration in 
it? So the thing goes on as it is. 
The ordinary chateau life is made 
to resemble, as closely as possible, 
life in Paris—and everybody is sat- 
isfied. There is sometimes down- 
right dulness, and there is gener- 
ally a sort of foolishness and mis- 
placedness about it all; there is 
a want of fitness, of adaptation, to 
surroundings ; and above all, there 
is a lack of vigour, of that partic- 
ular, well-marked, easily recognis- 
able species of vigour which is the 
product of fresh air and exercise. 
And all this is as true of the people 
who spend the entire year in the 
country, as of those who come down 
from Paris; their method is the 
same, and so are the consequences. 
Throughout all France the situation 
is substantially identical; the coun- 
try counts for scarcely anything in 
country life. 
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And yet the people are as happy 
over it as if they were extracting 
its full essence from their situation, 
and were skilfully handling for 
their own benefit all the varied 
means of action which lie around 
them. They imagine, trustfully, 
that they really are living, not only 
in the country but of the country ; 
and many of them talk about it 
with an earnestness which shows 
that they conscientiously believe in 
what they suppose that they are 
doing. It is this confidence which 
converts their incomplete life into 
a success for them. And after all, 
if they have all they want they 
merit envy rather than reproach; 
for they reach a state which we, 
with all our pastimes, do not fre- 
quently attain. The natural con- 
tentedness of the race comes to 
their help in this case ‘as in so 
many others; their inborn philoso- 
phy inclines them to make the best 
of what they have and not to seek 
for more, especially if more costs 
money. And this is how it comes 
to pass that, as was said at the 
commencement, there really is a 
country life in France. Perhaps, 
however, it would be more exact, 
under all ‘he circumstances, to de- 
scribe it as life in the country. 

It is a life on which the sun 
shines lazily, but gladsomely; a 
life without many objects or much 
change, but still a pleasant life, worth 
living. It does not afflict the men 
to do approximately nothing ; on the 
contrary, they rather esteem them- 
selves for being able to render noth- 
ing so -diverting. Besides which, 
the women do really find a slight 
variation of occupation when they 
quit the towns and get amongst the 
fields, They visit the poor a little 
—as much as the democratic pride 
of the poor will allow; they work 
slowly (wonderfully slowly!) at 
altar-cloths and vestments for the 
Church ; they read the ‘Revue des 
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Deux Mondes’ or the ‘ Contem- 
poraine’ according to the direction 
of their convictions; they knit 
warm clothes for the village chil- 
dren ; they mind the flowers; and 
they try to please the men—which, 
after all, is the most attractive func- 
tion of women. So far, to some 
extent, at least, there is a connex- 
ity’ between the habitual country 
avocations of Frenchwomen and 
of ordinary Englishwomen; but it 
is essential to avow that the sweet 
British emotion of teaching in 
schools is totally absent on the 
othér side of the Channel, partly 
because that exciting process is not 
in harmony with French usages, 
partly because if it attempted to 
introduce itself, neither the maire 
nor the mistress would permit it to 
live a day. It is, however, consol- 
ing to be able to suspect that if 
this entails, from certain English 
points of view, a privation for 
ladies, it probably involves a con- 
siderable advantage for the chil- 
dren; and furthermore, even with- 
out school-teaching, the country 
life of Frenchwomen is bright and 
affectionate, and is full of sym- 
pathies and talk. It is true that 
they do not have many guests, and 
few visitors except their immediate 
neighbours; but this does not affect 
their happiness,— they are quite 
content by themselves. As our 
English system of staying about 
with people is almost unknown in 
France, as it is limited to the largest 
and richest chateaux, and as, even 
in the very big places, it never at- . 
tains the development and the con- 
tinuity which it presents with us, 
it follows that the system of mu- 
tual assistance, on which we rely 
so much for getting satisfactorily 
through country-house life, has 
scarcely any existence amongst the 
French, and that each of their 

oups is dependent on its own 
Shi hamananraal looks for small 
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aid from the world at large. Yet, 
if there is but little action around 
them, there are plenty of talkers and 
plenty of laughter; and after all, 
those are conditions of life which 
make one forget sometimes that 
sport and sporting discourse are 
wanting. 

And there is an especial merit of 
high value in the French concep- 
tion of rural existence—it is cheap. 
The national economy of manage- 
ment is particularly evident in the 
country. The French power of ex- 
tracting its full worth from money 
comes out there perhaps still more 
clearly than in the towns; for though 
people live fairly well in nearly all 
the chateaux, down to the small- 
est —though they are beginning, 
indeed, to manifest, in many places, 
a distinct tendency towards luxury 
and show—they do their housekeep- 
ing at strangely moderate expense. 
A reasonably comfortable couutry- 
house can be kept going in France 
for much less than its equivalent 
would cost in England. And this 
is not in any way because food or 
clothes or rent are low-priced; on 
the contrary, they are, as a whole, 
decidedly dearer than with us: the 
explaining causes lie, not in local 
cheapness, but in the system of life 
and in the character of the race. 
And whatever may be our preju- 
dices in favour of our own ways— 
whatever may be our conviction of 
the insufficiencies of a procedure 
which does not offer the particular 
characteristics which we, by habit, 
regard as indispensable out of doors 
—we surely cannot fail to recognise 
that, all the same, there is value in 
an organisation which is open to 
all pockets, which excludes nobody 
for venturing to be poor, and which 
is rarely tinted by what Balzac 
‘called “ the chilling hue of money.” 

And this is not its sole quality. 
‘Tt owns another, for it serves to 
prove a curiovs and’ unexpected 


fact;. to indicate that there really 
are occasions and states under which 
the French, both men and women, 
can manage to get on almost witb- 
out excitement. A condition of life 
which can enable them to do this, 
roust really possess some remark- 
able attributes, and must exercise 
some peculiar influences, If one of 
the most evident of the general dis- 
positions of the race can be tem- 
porarily modified—if its action can 
be partially suspended by contact 
with fresh ait and with country 
habits—it would seem to follow that 
there must be more in those habits 
than is evident at first sight, and 
that they must merit a respect 
which the description that has 
been given of them here is scarcely 
likely to have provoked. This is 
really a most satisfactory impression 
to attain { for French country ways 
are so simple and so sympathetic, 
that it would have been uncomfort- 
ing to find one’s self incompetent to 
esteem them. The discovery that 
they lift up the nation to a height 
at which it passes beyond the need 
of its ordinary emotions, permits us 
to indulge in deference for them. 
And there can be no doubt what- 
ever that the discovery is real and 
not deceptive ; for there are chateaux 
in which existence is not only ‘un- 
inspired, but entirely dull—not only 
passionless, but positively stupid. 
Stupid! A form of life which 
permits us to say of French soci- 
ety that it can occasionally become 
stupid, must indeed be respectable, 
and most eminently worthy of rev- 
erence and honour! 

It must, however, be added that 
stupidity is not easy discoverable 
anywhere but in the country proper 
-——amongst the woods and the vines. 
Ta the two other categories of out-of- 
town residence—on the sea-shore 
and at the mineral springs—it is 
usually rather difficult to lay hands 
upon it; for in lodging-places of 
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those sorts diversions are supplied 
so abundantly that no space is left 
between them for torpidity. Neither 
Trouville nor Luchon, nor any of 
their kindred, can be said to con- 
duet either men or women towards 
demureness, stolidity or innoceni 
propriety. It may, indeed, ‘be: as- 
serted, without any risk of bear- 
ing false witness, that their habit- 
ual effect is to do just the contrary, 
and to vigorously promote perspi- 
cuity, smart talking, waltzing, love- 
making, enlarged views, baccarat, 
and other forms of developed in- 
tellect. Their action is, therefore, 
essentially quickening and clating ; 
it throws people into groups with 
momentary identities of objects, 
with transient unities of enthusi- 
asm ; it engenders such a wonderful 
quantity of impetuous effervescence 
that silent persons are unable to 
support its proximity, and go forced- 
ly away. And these “stations,” 
as the French call them, act upon 
the body as well as on the intelli- 
gence: their operation is not purely 
psychical, it is physical as well; for 
at them many women and some men 
unequivocally swim or ride on ponies, 
according as the sea or the hills are 
before them. 

Jt will, consequently, be at once 
perceived that we have reached here 
an altogether special phase of French 
country life; a phase in which the 
nation not only talks hard, but posi- 
tively does something active out of 
doors. Several parties, each of them 
composed of about fourteen ladies 
and three gentlemen, may be seen 
every summer morning riding up 
from Luchon towards the Mala- 
detta; just as numerous young per- 
sons in enterprising bathing-coats, 
and a few male swimmers, may be 
contemplated in the water at Dieppe 
in August. This evidence leads us 
to two results: the first, that, as 
has just been observed, the. shore 
and the mountain provoke tbe 
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French to exertions which the 
perform nowhere else; the second, 
that those exertions are infinitely 
more frequent amongst women than 
amongst men. Now, this latter 
truth opens out sudden horizons 
and unforeseen contemplations. We 
all know that the women form the 
more valuable half of the French 
nation; but their superiority over 
the men, real as it is, in no way ex- 
plains their greater occasional love 
of bathing and ponies, as we see. it 
revealed in the Channel and the 
Pyrenees. What can be the cause 
of these local explosions of efforts of 
the body amongst ladies whose ut- 
most struggles, at other momentsand 
in other places, would not carry them 
beyond a drive in the Bois or a walk 
of two hundred yards to church? 
Is it a brisk awaking to the merits 
of exercise? Is it a hasty recogni- 
tion of a new pleasure? Is it a per- 
ception of a fresh form of domina- 
tion over men? No: it can be for 
none of these reasons that French 
women arrive at relative exertion on 
the beaches and the hillsides; for if 
they supplied the explanation, we 
should necessarily see the exertion 
continued elsewhere -afterwards— 
and the men would be tempted to 
take far more share in it than they do. 
The true motive lies—so, at least, 
the women themselves pretend—in 
the eternal fitnesses of things ; in the 
inevitable pertinence of certain acts 
to certain places ; in the unavoidable 
impulse which forces the mind to, 
direct the movemerts of the body 
in harmony with the aptitudes of 
the situation in which it is placed. 
So, according to this postulate, it is 
just as much in the inexorable des- 
tinies of Frenchwomen to jump in- 
to the salt waves directly they get 
near them, and to shake about for 
eleven hours a day on a stumbling 
hack as soon as they reach the 
mountain-sides of Auvergne or Gas- 
cony, as it is to sit at home in coun- 
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try-houses and to go to the opera in 
Paris. The organisation of life be- 
comes, in this way, asimple question 
of local suitableness, 

Perhaps these principles are 
sound ; perhaps they will one day 
guide the universe, instead of being 
limited to France; but, for the mo- 
ment, it may be urged against them 
that they take no notice of the usu- 
ally accepted notion that the coun- 
try at large does not present any 
obstacles to the continuance in it of 
the habit of fresh air and move- 
ment which is momentarily acquired 
by almost all French ladies, under 
the special circumstances which 
have just been indicated. It scarcely 
seems to lie within the cternal fit- 
nesses of things that because you 
ought to ride up a rocky path in 
Navarre, you should therefore walk 
up it in Burgundy—or, better still, 
not go up it at all, But so it is 
apparently ; and in the proposition 
thus set forth lies the entire theory 


of French country life, and the in- 
terpretation of all the riddles which 


it offers. It is satisfactory to reach 
a solution at last; but having found 
it, it is prudent to leave it instantly 
and to go on to something else, lest 
it should appear, on looking closer 
at it, to be so utterly insufficient 
that another one must of necessity 
be sought for in its stead. 

So let us turn back to the second 
element which every one expects to 
discover in country life, no matter 
‘where,—to the action and influence 
of the chateaux residents on _politi- 
tical, administrative, and social life 
around them. This part of the sub- 
ject bas been reserved for separate 
consideration. We can now revert 
to it. 

It is, in the present condition of 
France, far more interesting than 
all the other details which we have 
been examining, for it raises the 
whole question of the position of 
the upper layers—of their status to- 


wards the rest of the nation—of 
their power, their credit, and their 
usefulness, That so grave an issue 
should present itself in a mere 
sketchy outline of some of the 
lighter aspects of existence in French 
chateaux, may seem perhaps, at first 
sight, to be an extravagance; but 
how is it possible to scrutinise the 
one without arriving forcedly at 
the other? Unless we disassociate 
the two essential components whose 
union forms the aggregate of coun- 
try life, and gives to it its meaning 
and its value; unless we eliminate 
all inquiry into public attitude, or 
public tone, or relationship between 
classes; unless we strictly limit our 
study to the purely material and 
personal aspects of the case; unless 
we resolutely do all this, we cannot 
anyhow avoid encounter with the 
political and social considerations 
which thrust themselves forward 
everywhere in the matter. Bvt if 
we did so, we should throw aside 
more than half the subject, and 
should voluntarily leave out its most 
striking features. The higher strata 
of the country residents in France 
represent to us a principle and a 
force. Like their fellows amongst 
ourselves, their order symbolises in 
our eyes the idea of property, of 
education, of vested interests, of re- 
sponsibility, of duty; and, as a ne- 
cessary consequence, we associate 
with them the additional idea of ac- 
tion, of gratuitous public functions, 
of accepted guidance, of welcome 
counseland assistance to those around 
them. This is a view which is so nat- 
ural to an Englishman that he usu- 
ally secs no reason for shaking it off 
when he pictures to himself the situ- 
ation of French gentlemen .under 
their own trees; and furthermore, 
it is indisputably the view which 
neariy every French landowner 
would wish (if he could) to take of 
himself and his réle. This being 
so, we may, without imprudence or 
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exaggeration, look about us in 
France and see how far the real 
view corresponds to the conception 
of it which we have just shadowed 
ont. 

Alas! it must be confessed, at 
once, that such a prospect is rarely 
to be discovered on French soil. 
It is most certainly offered in some 
few special cases, but the rule is the 
other way. Instead of being the 
accepted pilot of his district, instead 
of acting as the recognised cham- 

ion of local interests, instead of 
standing forward as the acknow- 
ledged leader and representative of 
his neighbours, the owner of the 
chateau is habitually regarded by 
the poorer people round him as their 
natural and obligatory enemy. There 
is rarely any unity of object or of 
interest between them, and there is 
almost always hostility of opinions, 
of sentiments, and cf prejudices. 
The antagonism of classes comes 
out in the country even more viv- 
idly than in the towns. 

The causes of this estrangement 
are frankly avowed by both sides. 
The peasant hates the chateau be- 
cause he has grown ambitious, and 
no longer sees any reason for ad- 
mitting social superiorities now that 
he has become, in civil and politi- 
cal law, the equal of a duke ; the 
gentleman looks with repulsion upon 
the peasant because he believes him 
to be a “Radical,” and also be- 
cause the peasant personally opposes 
him on nearly every question that 
arises between them. Lach of them 
thrusts himself perpetually in the 
other’s way ; the first, by trying to 
keep the second down—the second, 
by intriguing against the influence 
of the first. 

Now, whatever be our sympathies 
and our partialities as spectators of 
the conflict, it is not possible to 
seriously blame the peasant in all 
this, A struggle has been going on 
in France since 1789; it has been 
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marked by ups and downs, by vic- 
tories and defeats for both parties; 
but as a general result, the advan- 
tage has been largely with the peo- 
ple, and largely against the upper 
classes. The people have added to 
their education, to their money, to 
their power; they have done their 
best to rise in the world, and they 
have employed the surest and most 
productive means tothat end. So 
far they merit no reproach. On the 
contrary, they deserve hearty ad- 
miration for having so thoroughly 
understood and so practically used 
the opportunities which the century 
is offering to-them for bettering their 
situation, materially, intellectually, 
socially, and politically. But, unhap- 
pily, nothing of the kind can be said 
of the squires and patricians. It is 
on them that the responsibility of 
the position really lies; it is to their 
blind, bigoted dogmatism, to their 
utter want of true public spirit, to 
their inexcusable misconception of 
both their duties and their interests, 
and to their wilful neglect of the 
many weapons of defence which lay 
at their disposal, that the present 
almost total loss of their legitimate 
class-influence is manifestly due. , It 
is impossible for them to plead ig- 
norance of their danger, for it is the 
main subject of their conversations 
between themselves; neither can 
they pretend that it is likely to die 
out by itself, for, since 1871, it has 
assumed fresh gravity by the pro- 
clamation of the ambitions of the 
nouvelles couches sociales, The in- 
tention to transfer both the origin 
and the exercise of power to the 
masses is loudly notified, and the 
masses are working intelligently and 
perseveringly to attain their object. 
What have hitherto been known as 
“the governing classes” are dis- 
tinetly requested to get out of the 
way; their coming dispossession 
from place and from authority is 
announced to them. Nothing can 
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be more plain-spoken than the no- 
tice which is given to them. This 
being their situation, what are they 
doing to protect themselves? Are 
they uniting their action for the 
common preservatioy of the rights 
which are still regarded elsewhere 
as being inalienably attached to their 
birth and their position? Are they 
employing the arms of our time, 
which are the only ones fitted to 
actual forms of warfare? Are they 
using reason, patience, and argu- 
ment? are they placing themselves 
at the head of a movement which 
ihey cannot resist? are they dis- 
cussing concessions and inventing 
compromises? Notthey. They are 
doing precisely the contrary. In- 
stead of forming themselves into one 
solid army, they are broken up into 
bands of undisciplined skirmishers. 
Instead of copying the new sys- 
tems of attack which their assailants 
have invented; instead of snatch- 
ing from them and turning against 
them their arms of free debate, of 
free elections, of national will, of 
unrestricted liberty, and, above all, 
of “opportunism,”—they continue to 
fire off (at the risk of their burst- 
ing) such antiquated blunderbusses 
as divine right, and the Napoleonic 
legend, and political prosecutions, 
and shoutings about “latent radical- 
ism,” and “social peril,” and threat- 
ened coups d’état. Why, the arrows 
of Hastings might as well attempt 
to measure themselves against the 
artillery of Sedan. Instead of tem- 
perately discussing the new claims 
which have sprung up throughout 
the land, they sullenly and sulkily 
turn their backs upon them, and 
call everybody canaille who ven- 
tures to suggest that possibly there 
may be something in them. And 
instead of carefully inquiring into 
the motives which have led cer- 
tain members of their own caste to 
take up the contrary attitude, and 
to join a movement which they are 


powerless to stop but by which 
they do not wish to be crushed, 
they shrink away from all such 
and talk of them as 


“ renegades,” 
“ traitors,” 
If all this meant nothing else but 
opposition to the Republic—if it 
signified no more than a desire to 
re-establish a monarchy—it would, 
of course, lie entirely outside the 
subject which we are considering, 
The form of the State, whatever it 
be, cannot be said to exercise much 
action on the march of home life; 
and it would be idle to make men-’ 
tion here of the fight which is 
going on if its sense were merely 
dynastic. But the reality is deeper 
and graver. The establishment of 
the present Government has evi- 
dently stimulated the ardour of the 
appetites which are shouting for 
satisfaction’; but it would be a vast 
error to suppose that those appetites 
are, in themselves, Republican. 
No: they lie outside the accidents 
of rule—they are independent of 
kings or emperors or presidents— 
they are uninfluenced by the shape 
of more or Jess temporary constitu- 
tions; but they do affect—most 
pressingly affect—the entire basis, 
the entire system, the entire or- 
ganisation, of country existence, 
This strife is a duel of classes—it 
is the “ New Ordeal” of our day, 
Its result—if victory falls to the 
assailants—will be to remove all the 
elements of power from the top of 
society, and to transfer them to the 
bottom. But still, in its actual 
aspects, it is social rather than 
political; it is, for the moment, a 
combat for self-respect rather than 
for prerogative—for opinion rather 
than for dictation—for a sentiment 
rather than for a right—for liberty 
rather than for authority. Yet, 
with all this moderation in its con- 
duct, it is absolutely resolute in the 
pursuit of its object; and that 
object is—so far as country life is 
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eoncerned—the abolition of the su- 
periority of the chateau, and the 
reduction of its inhabitants to social 
impotence. To pretend that more 
than this is meant—to assert that 
the levelling of classes is to be 
accompanied by the seizure of pro- 
erty—is mere mad fear. Socialism 
has disappeared in France ; respect 
of legal rights is universal there ; 
the division of the soil amongst six 
millions of proprietors inclines each 
one of them to leave the holdings 
of the others undisturbed, in order 
not to provoke assaults upon his 
own; not even the wildest Radical 
would venture to invite the poor to 
rise against the rich. But even 
without any collateral outgrowth of 
that kind, the situation is serious 
enough as it stands; for the entire 
status of the upper classes towards 
the rest of the nation is at stake. 
Of the many changes which have 
occurred in France during the last 
eighty years, there is not one which 
would be more innovating * than 
the suppression of the upper 
classes as a recognised and valued 
national force; and such a sup- 
pression would make itself felt 
with especial keenness in the coun- 
try because of the impossibility 
of avoiding frequent contacts be- 
tween its inhabitants. France is, 
however, apparently marching to- 
wards it with a speed which is 
only explainable by the -abandon- 
ment of all- endeavour to prevent it. 
There is not one chateau in a hun- 
dred in which any practical attempt 
is being made to win the neighbours 
back to confidence, to goodwill, to 
esteem. The owner sulks; his wife 
sulks with him; their friends sulk 
round them; and they all unite 
in calling the peasants canaille 
because they no longer take off 
their hats when the carriage of the 
chateau passes, And yet, in the 


few cases of exception, in the rare 
instances in which common-sense 
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and the instinct of self-preservation 
have led the gentlemen to adopt a 
different tone, the results attained 
have almost always been of a nature 
to indicate that the hatred of the 
peasant is not against the gentleman 
in the abstract, but against the par- 
ticular opinions which are supposed 
to be proper to him, and which the 
peasant conceives to be inimical to 
himself. No one seriously professes 
in France, that a rich man, or ap 
educated man, should be detested 
simply because he is rich or educat- 
ed; the ground of the aversion 
which is now so general is to be 
found in the resentment of the poor 
man at what he conceives to be the 
use of wealth and knowledge to 
keep him down. This being the 
core of the difficulty—and that it 
really is so can be discovered ina 
quarter of an hour in any village 
in France—it would seem that it 
ought not to be difficult to get at it 
and dig it out. It certainly would 
be pulled into the daylight quickly 
enough if it existed in England ; 
for luckily for us we have a habit 
of looking at difficulties in the face, 
and of dealing with them promptly 
according to their nature. But the 
case is different across the Channel, 
There the so-called Conservatives 
do not appeal to reason or to right ; 
their one notion of defence is to talk 
loudly about the canaille, and about 
shooting every one who does not 
agree with them. This is strictly 
and positively the sort of language 
which is habitually heard in a great 
many of the drawing-rooms of France. 
The peasants know this, and it is 
not surprising that they object to it. 
The consequence of it all is, that the 
severance between the chateau and 
the cottage is growing less curable 
from year to year, and that little 
disposition to patch it over is left 
in the peasant’s heart. He goes on 
accumulating rancour; he uses his 
tongue to teach his children that 
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the chateau is a foe, and his vote to 
elect municipal and departmental 
councillors and deputies who will 
be disagreeable to the chateau. 
Putting aside the exceptions, this 
is a true picture of the situation. 

Under such conditions rural life 
not only loses one of its noblest and 
most fruitful uses—the strengthen- 
ing of the tie between rich and 
poor—but it becomes, in many cases, 
a career of pain. Complaints that 
annoyances and humiliations are 
becoming more and more frequent 
are heard in every direction. Some 
excited people go indeed so far as 
to prophesy that, at the next revo- 
lution, half the chateaux will be set 
on fire, as an expression of opinion 
by the country round. It will 
therefore certainly be admitted now 
that this question of relations with 
the neighbours does really consti- 
tute an important element of the 
subject which we are considering 
here, and that if it had been left 
out, the story would have failed. 
A country life without hunting, 
without fishing, without riding, ap- 
pears at first sight to be somewhat 
incomplete; but if the absence of 
these diversions is compensated by 
the probability of being hated and 
the possibility of being burnt, it 
will be acknowledged that there is 
still a little animation left in the 
situation, and that it may become 
almost as exciting to be a country 
gentleman in France as it used to be 
a few years ago in Tipperary. 

This, however, is caricature. 
French villagers of our time are 
quiet, laborious, money-grubbing 
people, with nothing of assassins or 
incendiaries in them ; and it is a pity 
that their would-be masters should 
aggravate difficulties, by suspecting 
them of dispositions which, most 
certainly, will never enter into their 
heads. What appears, however, to 
be true, to English eyes at least, 
is that the gentlemen still have a 
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chance of saving tbe little that re. 
mains of their old standing, and of 
reconquering some fragments of in- 
fluence, if only they could bring 
themselves to use the means which 
we employ. We cannot get it out 
of our heads that absence of sport 
means absence of vigour ; that supe- 
riority of right and place over the 
masses is most easily and most 
assuredly maintained by a constant 
practice of the external forms of en- 
ergy, and that popularity with the 
crowd is a result of a variety of 
causes, amongst which skill in bod- 
ily exercises still holds a not unim- 
portant place. And the same idea 
has a certain limited application in 
France. The labourer there, like his 
fellows everywhere else, attaches 
value to mere strength; he admires 
those who possess it—he has a sort 
of instinctive scorn of puniness and 
weakness—and he is, instinctively, 
more inclined to recognise ascend- 
ancy, as he understands it, in a man 
of physical activity, than in one who 
sits at the fireside, reads “right- 
thinking” newspapers, and gnashes 
his teeth at the wickedness of the 
epoch. If the women could only 
be got to comprehend this, there 
might yet be a faint prospect of 
saving something from the wreck. 
If they would drive the men out of 
doors instead of doing precisely the 
contrary ; if they would urge them 
to try to take up a new attitude 
towards country life, and to show a 
liking for its special pleasures—one 
step would be taken towards a re- 
conciliation. The step could never 
be a long one, for it is not in ordi- 
nary French nature to really love 
field-sports; and furthermore, the 
nation has no money for them, and 
the land is cut up into so many 
little holdings that no wide range is 
attainable anywhere but in forests, 
Still, such as it might be, it would 
do some little good, for it would in- 
troduce some unity of feeling, and 
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would evidence to the peasants that 
the gentlemen find the country 
worth living in for its own sake. 
The real solution, however, is 
not there. It lies, after all, not 
out of doors but infloors ; not in the 
legs and arms, but in the heads and 
hearts of the upper classes, They 
may all learn to ride and shoot, and 
they may buy fly-rods, and feed 
prize pigs, but efforts of that kind 
will not suffice alone. They must 
change their very thoughts if they 
want to hold their own; and there 
js no more present sign that they 
will do so,as a class, than that 
they will all keep hounds or all 
sail about in yachts. It is pre- 
cisely in their thoughts that the 
fatal obstacle lies; it is’ in their 
clinging to old prejudices, to their 
wilful blindness to the realities and 
the necessities of to-day, to the folly 
with which they are allowing an 
irresistible tide of advancing opinion 
to gain on them all round without 
attempting to reach a level of safety, 
to the persistence with which they 
go on “ forgetting nothing and learn- 
ing nothing,” that their rapidly pro- 
ssing effacement is due. Power 
in France will soon arise exclusively 
from below; it will cease to descend 
from above ; it will no longer be a 
recognised attribute of social posi- 
tion or even of education: and the 
responsibility of the change will be 
charged by history, not to those 
who cleimed it, but to those who 
did not prevent it; not to those 
who gained by it, but to those who 
lost by it; not to the conquerors, 
but to the conquered. The pity 
which spectators habitually accord 
to the vanquished will, in this case, 
be withheld. When the immense 
majority of the upper-class country 
residents of France have succeeded 
in getting themselves finally ex- 
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cluded from public life, from in- 
fluence, and from exercise of the 
prerogatives and the duties of their 
station; when the nation has con- 
temptuously passed them by, and 
has learnt to do without them,— 
Europe will. tell them that they 
have reaped what they have sown; 
that they might have reared a very 
different crop if they had so pleased ; 
and that, though the fact of their 
disappearance as a power in. the 
nation is, for political and social 
reasous, deplored in other coun- 
tries, no personal sympathy can be 
extended to them, because they 
have brought destruction on them- 
selves, 

But when all this has happened, 
when this vast change has been 
effected in the political situation, 
country life will still continue, all ~ 
the same, to be pleasant. The cha- 
teaux will not be burnt; the peas- 
ants will not become more rude—on 
the contrary, they may, not impos- 
sibly, show the generosity of great 
victors and treat their victims with 
particular respect; the cookery. will 
remain excellent; the vine-shoots 
which light the autumn fires will 
blaze as brightly as now; rents will 
continue to come in exactly; the 
flowers will be as brilliant and the 
fruits as juicy as they have been this 
year; and the women’s dresses will 
persevere in invention, their tongues 
in talk, and their lips in laughter. 

After all, so far as the chateanx 
are concerned, nothing will be really 
changed ; so it is useless to lament. 
The extinguished gentlemen of 
France will learn to do without 
position amongst their countrymen, 
just as they have ceased to need 
other privileges which have been 
successively taken from them. And 
the women, true to their mission, 
will console them. 
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THE FRUIT AND VINTAGE OF. HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Accorp1né to an early nineteenth- 
century inquirer into the rites of 
the British Druids, the prize wreaths 
of the Welsh bards were composed, 
vot of ivy or laurel, but of apple- 
blossom. A fervid Ariconian, with 
a clear strain of Cambro-British 
blood in his veins, would like to 
believe that these minstrels owed 
their excellence in song to the in- 
spiration of a beverage which, if 
well pressed and duly kept, is 
worthy the title of ‘Silurian Nec- 
tar,” and which John Philips, the 
Cider poet, vaunts, in his native 
Georgic, as simulating the choicest 
wines of the sunny south. Yet 
such a belief would be untenable, 
inasmuch as scant and fugitive as 
are the ancient notices of the apple 
and pear in Britain, at least under 
cultivation, the mention of liquors 
extracted from their juices is, up to 
the thirteenth century, nid in Eng- 
land, and for at least a century 
later not to be found in its Here- 
fordshire home. Mead and metheg- 
lin were the beverage of bard and 
Druid ; and though there is mention 
of a pear-grove in a charter of 
Edmund’s (Cod. Dip., 1145), and the 
apple-tree figures in a poem ascribed 
to Llywarch Hen, and enters into 
the composition of more than twenty 
names of hundreds of parishes,— 
nay, though early in the tw lIfth 
century William of Malmesbury 
speaks of the county to the south- 
east of Herefordshire (Gloucester- 
shire) as having its highroads 
fringed with self-sown apple-trees, 
—candour demands the admission 
that there is far stronger testimony 
to the medieval manufacture of red 
and white grape wine between the 
Severn and the Wye, than of the 
cider and the perry which have 
since rendered that inland district 


of the west the match, if not the 
peer, of her more maritime Devon- 
ian rival, In his “ Monk’s Tale,” 
Chaucer’s line— 


“This Sampson neyer Sider drank ne ° 
wine ”— 
in all probability only sets “ sider” 
in the first place metri gratid; 
and the various reading of the pas- 
sage in the angel’s visit to Zacha- 
rias, Luke i. 15, where, for “ neither 
wine nor strong drink,” the Here- 
ford Wycliffe MS, Bible, treasured 
up in a glass case in the Cathedral, 
has “not drink wyn ne sider,” may 
as aby have been due to the 
verbal similarity to the Hebrew 
ciyepa of the original, as to the sur- 
mised impression of Wycliffe’s per- 
secuted followers in North Hereford- 
shire that the strongest of drinks 
was “ sider.” Asa matter of fact, 
the sixteenth century seems to have 
been the epoch of the general use 
and production of cider in the west 
of England, borrowed, it would 
seem, on the score of the greater 
aptitude and kindliness of soil 
and climate, from Kent and the 
neighbourhood of London, Cider, 
indeed, may have existed, as Mr. 
Noakes surmises, in his __ history 
of Worcester Cathedral (1866), as 
early as 1533 in Worcestershire, 
though not mentioned in the 
chronicles of the monastery, “ under 
some other name or as wine.” And 
the same would apply, a fortiori, 
to perry. In 1662 a hogshead of 
cider in that city cost ten shillings 
more than the same measure of 
strong beer. It was a little later in 
the seventeenth century that “the 
noble example of my Lord Scuda- 
more,” one of the truest of oe 
and most devoted of royalists, as 


well as most self-sacrificing of 
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Churchmen and worthiest of Here- 
fordshire worthies, so wrought with 
other public-spirited Herefordshire 
gentry, in fruit-planting for the 
general improvement of the country, 
that, as Evelyn testifies, “all Here- 
fordshire is become in a manner 
but one entire orchard.” 

It is foreign to our present pur- 
pose to dwell at length on the 
mythology or archeology of pear 
and apple. The ‘New Hereford- 
shire Pomona,’ which we shall 
have frequent occasion to quote 
hereafter, has gathered up _ the 
cream, or rather flower, of these in 
an introductory essay—gleaning, for 
example, from Cox’s Aryan myth- 
ology, the singular interchange of the 
two meanings of pijAa, “apples” 
and “sheep,” in Greek mythology, 
as symbols of the golden wealth 
of field and orchard, which might 
seem prophetic of the same con- 
junction of agricultural and horti- 
cultural produce in Herefordshire’s 


palmy day, when the poet of Cider 
could challenge 


“ The fleece 
Batic, or finest Tarentine, to compare 
With Leominster's silken wool.” 

— Cider, i. 587; 
the “ Leominster Ore” of Drayton’s 
Polyolbion and Ray’s Proverb; and 
citing quaint stories from Northern 
Yuletide stories which attribute the 
abnormal disfigurements of royal 
noses, and the antidotes thereto, to 
the gift of magic apples, selected, 
we can well believe, on the score 
of certain suggestive mycologic fea- 
tures. In truth there is more mate- 
rial in the myths of pomological lore 
than in. their trustworthy ancient 
history. The Hebrew word for 
“apple,” in our translation of the sa- 
ered writings, may have been more 
correctly rendered “the citron ;” 
and it is only one of many compet- 
ing fancies of ecclesiastical writers 
which regards the apple-tree as the 
veritable wood of the Cross. The 
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monks who, if they did not intro- 
duce it to England, yet planted, 
grafted, and lovingly nursed it in 
the abbey gardens, along with the 
choice pear-trees derived for the 
most part from their original Nor- 
man home, would as naturally as- 
sociate their most familiar and 
favourite tree with the sacred wood, 
as one of them—a very early map- 
maker, a monk of Hereford in the 
thirteenth century—actually repre- 
sented the Shropshire Clee Hill as 
the sole mountain of the west of 
England in his famous ‘ Mappa 
Mundi.’ Of apple-culture there is 
not much notice in the Latin writ- 
ers, though perhaps a little more 
about the pear. Cato, the elder, 
Varro, Columella, are the earliest 
writers on the subject; and the 
oldest of these, in the third cen- 
tury before Christ, gives special di- 
rections about planting, grafting, 
and propagating, as well as storing 
orchard fruit. The encyclopedic 
elder Pliny has gathered most of 
the research of his predecessors in- 
to the fifteenth book of his Natu- 
ral History, upon which we could 
wish that Dr. Daubeny, a late pro- 
fessor of botany at Oxford, had 
bestowed some elucidatory notice 
in his published lectures on Roman 
Husbandry. Our chief debts to 
Pliny, anent apple and pear his- 
tory, respect their number (twenty- 
two sorts of apples and_thirty- 
six of pears), and their assorted 
names, in apples desiguatory of the 
grafter, whether an Appius Claudius, 
or as ignoble a name-giver as must 
have been the Herefordshire “ Tom 
Putt”’—of their shape, size, flavour, 
or downy or shrivelled skin; in 
pears due to colour, perfume, weight 
(e.g. Libralia or pound pears)— 
and peculiarities of shape and taste, 
Pliny’s sole inkling of their “ vin- 
ous” properties is where he says 
that “wine may be made both from 
apples and pears; and doctors take 
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advantage of this property in their 
treatment of the sick” (Plin. N. H., 
xv. 15). The context tells us that 
this was a medical resort for the 
purpose of a cooling drink; and 
certain it is that modern physicians 
appreciate the value of Hereford- 
shire cider as a diuretic, and there- 
fore good, for its “ malic ” acid, in 
case of diseases of the kidneys; but 
we suspect that it is only by com- 
parison with stouter, stronger, and 
more pervasive fluids that the elder 
Redstreak or the modern Foxwhelp 
cider, the Barland perry and the 
Taynton Squash, could be credited 
with the euphemism of cooiness, 
The Crab is, we may assume, in- 
digenous to Britain, and the apple 
is but a cultivated crab. Its or- 
chards, with those of the kindred 
pear, must have been cultivated and 
multiplied by Roman civilisation ; 
and there is evidence of their re- 
os the trees of the forest in 
ormandy, when in the fifth and 
sixth centuries the native Britons 
emigrated to Armorica or “ Britta- 
ny.” There is a dearth of evidence 
of apples or pears of named gorts in 
England at an early period, though 
we have enough to “swear by” in 
the Edwardian Pearmain and Cos- 
tard apple, the Wardon or Warden 
pear of native origin, and the Kayle- 
well, Rewle, and Pesse-pucelle of 
Freoch or Flemish extraction. The 
earliest record of the Pearmain oc- 
curs in a Norfolk tenure, dated 
1205, which requires that 200 
Pearmains and four hogsheads of its 
liquor be paid into the Exchequer 
every year at Michaelmas, This is 
supposed by Dr. Hogg to be the 
winter variety, though it might 
well have been the autumn Pear- 
main, which ripens early in Sep- 
tember. The name is, according to 
the same authority, analogous in its 
last syllable to that of Charlemagne, 
and indicates an apple like a great 
pear. Of its fellow and coeval fruit, 


the Costard apple, known by the 
synonyms of the Coulthard and the 
Prussian Pippin—still reckoned ‘a 
first-rate culinary apple, in season 
from October to Christmas—the 
earliest notice is in the fruiterer’s 
bills of Edward L, and there is 
no authority for regarding it with 
Lindley as synonymous with the 
Catshead. A little out of fash- 
ion nowadays, the “ Costard” once 
grew so large and so widely that 
a pomologist of the sixteenth cen- 
tury advised steading “the Cost- 
ard tree on the north side of your 
other apples; thus being placed, the 
least will give sun to the rest, and 
the greatest will shroud their fel- 
lows;” and what is more, from its 
size and favour with the consumer, 
it seems to have given its name to 
the costermongers, as asynonym for 
scoldine applewomen, In its shape 
an configuration we find more war- 
ranty for Dr. Hogg’s derivation 
from costata—i. e:, “ ribbed ”"—ia 
reference to its oblong, angular, 
flank-like sides, than to Dr. Jobn- 
son’s “cost,” a head, which looks 
like an adoption of the erroneous 
confusion with the “catshead.” It 
must be admitted, however, that 
Shakespeare calls one of his char- 
acters Costard, and more than once 
uses the word in the old English 
sense of “head.” Other special 
apples enshrined in the dramas of 
that world-wide genius are the John 
Apple or “ Winter Greening,” an 
excellent keeping apple, though, 
like Falstaff in the First Drawer’s 
account (2 Henry IV. ii.), it is apt to 
look “old and dry and withered ;” 
and the “ Leather Coat,” an excel- 
lent codking-apple, grown in Shal- 
low’s garden in Gloucestershire, and 
still favourably known to modern 
apple-fanciers under the synonym 
of the Royal Russet. The pippins 
— if, indeed, the citation which 
most pomologists havé accepted 
from Fuller be more than a verbal 
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explanation — were introduced in 
the sixteenth year of the reign of 
Henry VIIL, and planted at Plum- 
stead, Sussex, by Leonard Mascalf 
who also, we are told, brought 
the first carp to England. Pippin, 
however, may have been simply a 
name for any plants from “pips,” 
or mere stocks for grafting. 

The Wardon pear, which is of 
native origin, owes its name, as has 
been said, to the Cistercian monks 
of Wardon in Bedfordshire, and was 
a baking-pear of high repute as a 
pie-fruit in the last days of the 
monastic foundations. The deed of 
surrender, dated December 4, 29th 
of Henry VIII., 1558, preserved in 
the ‘ Augmentation Records,’ bears, 
as the abbatial arms of Wardon, 
“a demi-crosier between three War- 
don pears.” The name is apparently 
given somewhat loosely to all kinds 
of large baking-pears, though the 
variety called Uvedale’s Wardon or 
St. Germain is an improvement on 
the original. In translating the 
lines of the 2d Georgic, 87 and 
88— 


**Pomaque et Alcinoi silva ; nec surculus 
idem 

Crustumiis, Syriisque piris, gravibusque 
volemis ”’— 


Martyn’s correspondent, Mr. B . 
identifies the Crustumian pear, 
which was reckoned first-rate by 
Columella, and finest-flavored by 
Pliny, as the Wardon,—taking the 
Volema, as derived from “quia vole- 
mam impleant,” ée., “hands full,” 
for the Pounder pears (or Libralia), 
His lines are— 





“The same variety the orchard bears 
In Wardon,*Bergamot, or Pounder‘pears.” 


A recently deceased scholar, who in 
his Christchurch days translated the 
Georgics, the Rev. W. Bathurst of 
Lydney Park, Gloucestershire, claim- 
ing for himself the licence of lapse 
of time and impossibility of exact 
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identification, rendered the same 
lines as follows— 


‘* Thus pears in different size and flavour 


swell, 
The Bergamo Swan’s Egg, and Jargo- 
nel.’ t = 7 


Of the French pears above noticed, 
which were planted by a royal 
mandate and writ of Henry IIL to 
his gardener at Westminster, the 
editor of the ‘ New Pomona’ states 
that one, the “ Rewl” or De Regula, 
is noticed by Neckham, abbot of 
Cirencester (4.p. 1157-1217), in an 
unpublished work, ‘De Naturis 
Rerum’ (MS. British Museum). We 
have been unable to find any men- 
tion of such a pear in the prose trea- 
tise ‘De Naturis Rerum,’ or its ac- 
companying elegiac poem, ‘ De Lau- 
dibus divine sapientie,’ though 
both works have been edited, in the 
series of chronicles published at the 


_ order of the Master of the Rolls, by 


the late Thomas Wright, M.A. and 
F.S.A., with a learned introduction, 
in 1868. The ioformation we 
glean from the quaint monkish 
naturalist about pears and apples 
is scant and dubious. “ Pears,” 
he says, “are less fragrant than 
apples, but nevertheless better. 
Apples swim, too, but pears in 
water go to the bottom.” He far- 
ther notes that pears are injurious 
unless taken with wine; and adds, 
as a corollary, that all soft fruits— 
€. g., cherries, mulberries, grapes, 
apples—should be eaten on a fast- 
ing stomach, not after a meal; 
whereas pears and quinces, on the 
contrary, are more wholesome after 
eating.— Wright's Pref., p. xxxiii. 
The 8th book of the companion 
poem discusses fruit-trees, and 
amongst them “ pears,” but with 
little or no fresh information. It 
is a natural inference from Neck- 
ham’s dietary rule that the pears of 
his age were more iron-hearted and 
of the nature of stewing-pears, than 
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the mellow, .melting, aromatic 
Beurrés and Doyennés of the nine- 
teenth century. Neckham would 
doubtless have noted, had he known 
the fact, that the pear is a longer- 
lived, tougher, firmer-wooded tree 
than the apple. Thus in the fine 
deep soil of the old abbey-garden of 
Lindores, on the south bank of the 
Tay, in Fifeshire, there are old pear- 
trees which still bear abundantly, 
though the apple-trees have wholly 
disappeared. Of another orchard 
of pear-trees, on Monkland farm, 
between Malvern and Worcester 
(and Worcestershire, with its vales 
of Malvern and Evesham, is par ez- 
cellence the paradise of the pear), 
Mr. Lees, the veteran botanist of 
Worcester, records the tercentenary 
lengevity in his botany of the Mal- 
vern Hills, They are said to have 
been planted by the monks of 
Worcester, and are in number some 
seventy trees of the famous Bar- 
land sort. 
writes Mr. Lees, “ that in particular 
years the value of the produce,of a 
hop-yard would be equal to the fee- 
simple of the land occupied by the 
plants. Almost the same might be 
said of a fine perry orchard. The 
one in question occupies from five 
to six acres, and the price of perry 
varies from 6d. to 1s. 6d. per gal- 
lon. Now, supposing the average 
price of £3 per hogshead to be 
made in thé ‘hit’ year, the perry 
produced would be worth £600; 
but a ‘hit’ must not be expected 
every year, and the trees are now 
becoming very old.”—P. 62. 

It would seem to have been in 
Henry VIII.’s reign that a special 
impetus was given to the more 
general improvement of the realm 
by fruit-planting, and cider and 
perry soon followed. Parkinson in 
his ‘Paradisus Terrestris,’ in the reign 
of Charlies I., has his “ orchard of all 
sorts of fruit-bearing trees,”appended 
to a “garden of all sorts of pleasant 
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flowers, with a kitchen-garden of all 
manner of herbs and roots.” He 
enumerates fifty-eight sorts of apples, 
‘and sixty-four of pears, Later on, 
amidst the troubles of the civil 
war between the king and his Parlia- 
ment—a sore time for the estates 
and patrimonies of the devoted 
loyalists of Herefordshire, a good 
fifty of whom, officers represent- 
ing the best blood of the county, 
marched out and surrendered at dis- 
eretion only when the stables were 
burned, and water-supplies cut off 
from the sorely distressed garrison 
of Goodrich Castle—we find from 
John Evelyn, who published his ‘ Po- 
mona’ some cighteen years later, that 
Lord Scudamore, of Hom Lacy, had 
established the fashion of encourag- 
ing the intelligent growth of cider- 
fruit, and was so adding another 
obligation to the various indebted- 
nesses of his neighbours to his hon- 
oured name. Born in 1600, he had 
represented his native county in 
Parliament as early as his twenty- 
first year, and had been raised to a 
Barony and Viscounty by Charles L 
Hewason the Duke of Buckingham’s 
staff, awaiting his projected expedi- 
tion, when the favourite was assas- 
sinated by Felton ; and it is ‘handed 
down, that to divert his grief he 
betook himself to his country-seat, 
and applied himself, among other 
country pursuits, to planting and 
grafting apples, particularly the 
Redstreak, which meetly received 
the synonym of “Scudamore’s Crab.” 
This famous apple of the Restoration 
date is described by Evelyn as with- 
in the memory of his contemporaries 
a pure wilding, scarce known save 
in the neighbourhood; and yet by 
the time of the publication of his 
Appendix, it was difficult, he says, 
to show in the whole district a Red- 
streak that grew from a kernel, all 
being since become “ grafted trees.” 
Of its virtues and excellences, ac- 
cording to this author, there is no 
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f all end, though he has a good word too 
He for Pippins and Pearmains, and 
ples, seems to have a presage of the 
“Foxwhelp,” which was ere long 
civil destined to supplant this whilom 
rlia- aragon of apple fruit. Meanwhile 
ates fe upholds the “Scudamorean 
oted plant” as the very antithesis of 
ood what is effeminate and soft, therein 
ent- dealing a sly hit at the Foxwhelp, 


Gennet-moyle, and like cider-fruits ; 
and especially vaunts its celerity in 
becoming an orchard, as full of fruit 
at ten years’ growth as other apples 
at twenty, and the ig and Pear- 
main at thirty. In Evelyn’s con- 
text, indeed, he tells a curious story 
of the rapid maturity of the Gennet- 
moyle “ sans art or grafting,” where, 
on the faith of the Herefordshire 
antiquary, Mr. Blount of Orleton, 


ther he affirms (Credat Judeus/) that 
ted- “some of the rejected spray or 
10n- prunings” of that cider-apple, 
had “taken by chance to rice a plot of 


pease (though stuck into the earth 
but in April), put forth root, grew, 
blossomed, and bore apples the same 
year.” —(Evelyn’s Pomona, p. 75.) 
Evelyn, too, is great on the merits 
of old, strong, pleasant cider, such 
as, he says, “My Lord Scuda- 
more seldom fails to keep for three 
or four years, and liberally offer for 


eat, trial ;” and is prepared to warrant it 
ther as a specific against all disorders of 
and the kidneys, especially if it be gen- 
the uine Irchenfield Redstreak. One 


might fill a chapter with the romance 
of cider-fruit and cider-tasting, as 
it is gathered from Evelyn and his 
correspondence; and in it might 


figure Blount’s Jack-and-the-Bean- 


ave stalk-emulating Gennet-moyles, and 
by the London vintners’ Wager - of- 


Battle, in which Mr. Taylor of 
Herefordshire, before three, and 


ays, 
ed- afterwards thrice three, umpires 
all of diverse ages, unanimously won 


the preference for the vintage of 
the Redstreak as against that of 
French wines, Sack, Canary, and 
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Malaga, But perhaps it may be a 
simpler task to glance at the blank- 
verse lines of Philips in the first 
book of his Cider poem, and learn 
thence (from a poetical march-past of 
his contemporary cider-fruits, circa 
1700) how far in his day the Red- 
streak as yet excelled them all. 
Philips, although his poetry smacks 
somewhat of affectation, mannerism, 
avd the cloister rather than the 
orchard-garden, bad a right to speak, 
on the score of his hereditary con- 
nection with the still cider-growing 
parish of Church Withington, and 
of his friendly intercourse with his 
Herefordshire friend and neighbour, 
William Brome of Ewithington. 
Indulging in the latter half of his 
first book in the poetic licence of a 
freight of precious fruits from Phe- 
acia to Ariconium, he enumerates— 


“The Pippin, burnished o’er with gol’;: 
the Moyle 

Of sweetest honey’d taste ; the fair Pear-- 
main 


Tempered, like comeliest nymph, with red: 
and white. 

Salopian acres flourish with a growth 

Peculiar, styled the Ottley: be thou first 

This apple to transplant; if to the name 

Its merit answers, nowhere shalt thou. 
find 

A wine more prized or laudable of taste, 

Nor does the Zleot least deserve thy care ; 

Nor John- Apple, whose withe rind, 
entrenche 

With many a furrow, aptly represents 

Decrepit age; nor that from Harvey. 


named, 

Quick- relishing. Why should we sing: 

Codting or Pos f pimpled coat 
ing or Pomeroy, or of pimpled coa 

The ‘Fone, or the Cat’s-Head’s weighty 
orb 

Enormous in its growth—for various use _ 

Though these are mect; though after full- 


repast 
Are oft required, and crown the rich. 
desert ?”’ —I. 461-478. 


After a slight divergence to the 
pear-tree and its vintage, wherein, 
as the shrewd and scholarly com- 
mentstor Dunster notes, our poet is 
not sufficiently at home to supple 
ment the Bosbury or Barland perry: 
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with the Oldfield or the Taynton 
Squash, Philips returns to the apple- 
fruit in the lines :— 


“But how, with equal numbers, shall we 
match 

The Musk’s surpassing worth, that earli- 
est gives 

Sure hopes of racy wine, and in its youth, 

Its tender nonage, loads the spreading 


bough 
With fine and juicy offspring, that defies 
The vernal nippings and cold sideral 
blasts ? 
Yet let her to the Redstreak yield, that 
onee 
Was of the sylvan kind, uncivilised, 
Of no regard till Seudamore’s skilful hand 
Improved her, and by courtly discipline 
Taught her that savage nature to forget; 
Hence styled the Scudamorean S — 
—I. 495-506. 


Of those apples mentioned in the 
two last extracts, Pippins, Pearmains, 
John-Apples, Codlings, Eleots, and 
Harveys were esteemed in Evelyn’s 
day; while many of them, with a 
hoice of Harveys, bespeaking his 
-appreciation of their fellows, seem 
to be figured by Thomas Andrew 
Knight in his Herefordshire ‘ Po- 
mona’ of 1811. We shall come upon 
Pearmain, Catshead, Pomeroy, and 
Harvey yet again in what follows: 
.of the Ottley it may suffice to say 
that it isan apple no longer much 
known in its native Shropshire, 
where it seems to have hailed from 
Pitchford, near Shrewsbury, an old 
manor-house which came into the 
possession of the Ottleys, a family 
near Ellesmere, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. It does not appear by name 
or by delineation in Knight’s ‘ Po- 
mona,’ where, by the way, are given 
all those famous producersof the best 

erry, the Oldfield, Holmer, Long- 
nd, Huffcap, and Taynton Squash 
ears, as well as the thrice-famous 
arland. Twice over in his Cider 
‘books does Philips honour with no- 
tice as a meritorious cider-apple, al- 
beit rough, the Eleot, which Knight 
designates as “the Yellow Eliot,” 
.and the juice of which he describes 


as harsh and astringent—no de- 
merit, it should seem, to a cider- 
fruit, for such was apparently the 
recommendation of the Forest Stire, 
or, as Philips calls it, “Stirom,” a 
strength and potency to beware of: 


* Stirom, firmest fruit 
Embottled, long as Priameian Troy 
Withstood the Greeks, endures, ere 

justly mild: 

Softened by age, it youthful vigour gains, 
Fallacious drink !’’ —Il. 351-855. 
Like the Musts, which it should 
seem that Philips miscalls Musk, 
the ,“Stirom” is clearly a fruit 
whose beverage is improved by 
keeping and mixing. 

Out of the two books of Philips, 
one might cull other curious data 
respecting Herefordshire “ cider;” 
as, for instance, the localities where 
it is especially famous, the manner 
in which his observation taught him 
that it was made, and, above all, the 
testimony he bears to the practice 
of mixing the ciders of diverse 
apple-fruits with a view to a perfect 
draught. Upon this last question 
his views are practically sound; 
whereas on the special homes of 
the cider-fruit he is partially in- 
correct, and as to the process of 
cider-making his ideas are obsolete. 
It seems to have occurred to the 
poet, from the circumstance that 
the Stire and one or’ two other 
fruits did best on light soils, that 
such soils, like the Forest of Dean, 
were most desirable for apple-or- 
chards. But in point of fact it is 
a loamy deep clay which imparts 
to cider its strength as well as its 
richness; and it is therefore sin- 
gular and noteworthy, that of the 
seven places or parishes which 
Philips celebrates for cider, five 
are composed of a rich loamy soil, 
with a clay subsoil, although his 
own context would have led us to 
expect a light gravelly land. But 
apparently the passage, which we 
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append, was meant to commemo- 
rate families rather than orchard- 
unds. 
Having first misdirected his reader 
to look 


“ Where full-eared sheaves of rye 
Grow wavy on the tilth; that soil select 
For apples,’ 


he proceeds to illustrate as fol- 
lows :— 


“Such is the Kentchurch, such Dansean 
ground ; 

Such thine, O learned Brome, and Capel ; 
suc 

Willisian Burlton, much loved Geers his 
Marsh ; 

And Sutton Acres, drenched with regal 


blood 
Of Ethelbert, when to the unhallowed 


feast 
Of Mercian Offa he invited came 
To treat of spousals.”’— Cider, i. 67-73. 


Sutton Walls, the traditional 
scene of this murder, and the ad- 
joining parish of Marden, where St. 
Ethelbert’s well sprang up miracu- 
lously below the pavement, in the 
church where he was first interred, 
will tell their own tale of rich 
loamy soil to the traveller by rail 
through water-meadows and lovely 
orchards en route from Hereford 
to Leominster. The “ Dansean 
ground” represents Brinsop—a pro- 
perty formerly of the Danseys— 
and Willisian Burlton, an estate 
formerly belonging to Brown Wil- 
lis, the antiquary, in Burghill par- 
ish,—these two localities lying, the 
former west, and the latter east, of 
Credenhill, an old British camp, 
some three or four miles to the 
north-west of Hereford, where, as 
we can testify, may be tasted the 
primest Foxwhelp cider. From 
this outlook might be seen Bridge- 
Solers, in which parish the estate 
of the Marsh, belonging to the re- 
presentative of the old family of 
Geers, was celebrated, as it yet is, 
for its fruitage. The Capels are 
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parishes between Hereford and 
Ross; and in that direction lies 
also Marcle, which produces good 
cider, though Philips “did not ad- 
vise or reprehend it,” for a poetical 
reason—namely, to afford an open- 
ing for a digression anent a land- 
slip in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, which is said to have moved 
two acres of land to a distance of 
about a hundred yards. We have 
said thet the apple prefers a deep 
rich loam; it may be added that 
the pear-tree is of a more hardy 
nature, and will thrive, as is abun- 
dantly proved, on “ penurious clay” 
or “sandy gravel.” 

The old cider-mill in which was 
wont to be ground and pressed the 
fluid which waked to song the pro- 
fessed disciple of Milton and the 
author of the “Splendid Shilling,” 
would, as we have said, be de trop in 
days when such modern inventions 
as Coleman’s Cider-Press have ut- 
terly or commonly superseded it. A 
good description might be gleaned 
from Marshall’s ‘Orchards and 
Fruit Ligcor of Herefordshire,’ 
published in 1789; but Philips’s 
mock Miltonic cautions about. care 
“to dispart 


“The husky terrene d from purer 
Must,” y regs Pp 


and to find for rolling the millstone 
an old horse, 


‘*Blind Bayard, rather worn with work 
and years,’’"— 


a routine as monotonous, we should 
think, as that of the donkey which 
turned the wheel of the draw-well 
at Carisbrook Castle—could at best 
only provoke a smile. The process 
now current is so much more 
thorough, as may be seen from a 
teference to any of our modem 
encyclopedias, under the article 
“Cider,” that no one can sigh for 
the old mill, unless it be an un- 
fortunate landlord, whose ancient 
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tenant leaving the farm expects 
him to allow him “summat” on 
the fixture, which he put up forty 
years ago at his own expense. 
More valuable and suggestive than 
aught to be gleaned from Philips 
on cider-making and fruit-pulping 
is the support which he gives by 
anticipation in his second book to 
the now general opinion of growers, 
that for a superior quality of cider 
the large well-matured apples of 
several varieties should be ground 
up, pulped, made, racked, and fined 
together. Here is what our poet 
says, after recommending just be- 
fore, in Virgilian language, that 
cider of prime quality should be 
two years in cask :— 


“There are that a compounded fluid 


drain 

~~ different mixtures, Woodcock, 
Fippin, Moyle, 

o—_ leot, sweet Pearmain ; the blend- 


ed streams 
Each mutually correcting each ;”’ 


after more in which strain he goes 
on to add what Evelyn and his 
correspondents vie with each other 
in capping anecdotically in scarcely 
soberer prose, ¢.g.— 


“Some ciders have, by art or age, un- 
learned 

Their genuine relish, and of sundry wines 

ja the flavour: one sort counter- 
eits 

The Spanish product; this to Gauls has 
seemed 

The pening nectar of Champagne ; with 


A German oft has swilled his throat, and 


Delnded, | that imperial Rhine bestowed 
The generous rummer; whilst the owner, 


pleased, 
Laughs ih at his guests; thus enter- 


tain 
With = vintage from his cider- 
cask — Cider, ii, 287-307. 


We doubt whether any Here- 
fordian does not accept as an article 
of faith the story of the author of 

a Britannia’ (1731), where, 
aking of the county of Hereford, 


he notes: “It is said that some of 
the best sort of this country cider 
was sent over into France when 
the Right Honourable the present 
Earl of Manchester was ambassa- 
dor there, and it passed among the 
noblemen there for an excellent 
wine, though they could not guess 
from what country it was,” 

Scant details, however, are extant 
of the local history of cider and 
cider-fruit in the interval between 
Lord Scudamore’s raising the Red- 
streak to a pedestal above other 
apples and the period, early in the 
present century, when Thomas 
Andrew Knight gave a new and 
European impetus to scientific hor- 
ticulture. No doubt the praise 
which King Charles L. passed upon 
Herefordshire cider, when he quaffed 
it in its native home and pro- 
nounced on it as courtly encomiums 
as at the Monmouthshire “Troy” 
he did upon the Marquis of Worces- 
ter’s “ Apricots,” set the fashion of 
preferring it to French wines, which 
would naturally increase in the 
reign of William III. and Queen 
Anve. Even yet it may be doubted 
whether Herefordshire really loves 
free-trade. Certain it is that it 
made one of the longest and latest 
stands for protection. Though, 
however, we find that the Red- 
streak within a few years of the 
Restoration had given place in 
general estimation to the still 
highly esteemed Foxwhelp, and 
that yet other claimants had arisen 
to dispute a claim to the prize of 
cider-fruit excellence, which Mr. 
Knight admits was at first the 
Redstreak’s indubitable right in 
Herefordshire and perhaps in Eng- 
land, it does not appear that the new 
dayspring of scientific inquiry and 
experiment gave any sign of dawu- 
ing until circumstances of birth and 
natural bent of genius directed Mr. 
Thomas Andrew Knight to devote 
himself to vegetable physiology, and 
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more especially to experiments in 
the growth, phenomena, and im- 
provement of fruit-trees and vege- 
tables, Born at Wormsley Grange, 
in a parish of the same name, 
amidst the rich woods and _ pic- 
turesque valleys of the district to 
the north-west of Herefordshire, in 
the direction of Weobley and Canon 
Pion, Mr. Knight was the second 
son of a clergyman, the elder being 
Richard Payne Knight, M.P., the 
famous critic, commentator, and 
virtuoso, whilst the younger won, 
in his long life of experiment and 
research, a rank which can scarcely 
be overestimated amidst England’s 
characteristic roll of inventors and 
benefactors. From a sympathetic 
memgir of this remarkable man in 
the ‘New Pomona of Hereford- 
shire,’ just issued, as regards the 
first part (in imitation and devout 
following of so worthy a master), 
we have gleaned a few data of his 
life and works, whilst, in illustra- 
tion, the ‘Old’ and (as we have said 
in part) the ‘ New Pomona’ lie be- 
fore us as we write. 

Mr. Andrew Knight’s earliest 
years might be said to have been 
spent in a paradise of woodland 
scenery, meet nurse for a student 
of nature, as it was, in his brother’s, 
for a poetic child. At Oxford he 
silently laid the foundations of spe- 
cial studies, such as natural science 
and botany, for which even ther the 
university offered encouragements, 
unhampered, perhaps happily in his 
ease, with the modern test of exa- 
minations. On leaving college he 
settled down at home as a practical 
agriculturist. Pursuing agriculture 
and the improvement of stock, as 
well as field-sports, with zeal and ala- 
crity, he soon bent his chief thought 
to the study of the vegetable produc- 
tions of the farm and garden—the 
growth of plants and seedlings—the 
phenomena of germination and hy- 
bridisation, and the production of 
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new varieties of fruits, flowers, and 
vegetables, Through his brother's 
introduction of him to the President 
of the Royal Society—Sir Joseph 
Banks— his peculiar gifts found 
scope, sympathy, and encourage- 
ment; and hence arose the many 
famous communications to the Royal 
Society which have done so much 
for horticultural science. It was in 
the first of these,—“ Observations 
on the Grafting of Trees” (April 
1795), and in another (1797) on 
the “Culture of the Apple and 
Pear, and the Manufacture of Cider 
and Perry,”—that he propounded a 
theory, not, indeed, altogether new 
—for it is doubtful if it does not 
date from the time when grafting 
was first practised—but received and 
accepted by his contemporaries in 
the light of a‘ new discovery, It 
was, in effect, that “a graft will 
not live longer than the tree from 
which it is taken ;” in other words, 
that “there is no renewal of vitality 
in the process of grafting, but that 
the scion carries with it the debility 
of the tree from which it is taken ” 
Herefordshire Pomona, p. 31). 

his theory seemed so explanatory 
of the cankered and diseased state 
of most old varieties of Hereford- 
shire cider-apples that it received 
prompt acceptance, as founded on 
the doctrine “that vegetable, as 
animal life, has its first periods of 
duration,” and dies out in the course 
of nature. It commended itself to 
those who esteemed the weight and 
authority of the natural philosopher. 
But, as the essayist in the ‘ New 
Pomona’ lucidly states the case, 
“Mr. Knight was right in attribut- 
ing canker in the graft to the age 
and debility of the individual tree 
from which it was taken, but wrong 
in supposing it due to the age of the 
variety of apple. His theory was, 
that all the trees of any given vari- 
ety were really nothing more than 
separate and isolated branches of 
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one tree; whereas every bud, in 
essence, is a new tree with a new 
life. Mr. Knight’s experiments had 
indeed proved that “the existence 
of a variety of fruit may be pro- 
tracted beyond the natural terms of 
the original seedling by grafting 
or by unusually favourable cireuam- 
stances of soil and situation.” Had 
he carricd out these experiments 
further, he would have hesitated to 
state, as he then does, “that there 
is a period beyond which the. de- 
bility incident to old age cannot be 
stimulated.” This is now believed 
not to be correct. 

It is almost supererogatory to re- 
mark that the circumstance of Mr. 
Knight in this one theory and the 
predictions which he uttered on the 
faith of it standing to modern hor- 
ticultural science in direct anta- 


gonism of the almost unanimous 
belief of contemporaries, does not 
one whit abate the debt due to a 
patient research, which, if it did 


not originate hybridisation, was the 
first to apply it practically to fruit- 
trees; which wrought on tenacious- 
ly, with a faith in the Virgilian lines 
80 appositely quoted by the essayist 
Dr. Bull— 


“Jam, que seminibus jactis se sustulit 
arbos 


Tarda venit, seris factura nepotibus um- 
bram”’ — Georg. IT. 57, 58; 
and was content in the tardy re- 
ward of an apple-tree seedling here 
and there coming to bear after half- 
a-dozen or a dozen years, while a 
pear-tree often took longer. His 
experieuce in crossing plant varie- 
ties led him to the conclusion that 
seedlings mostly follow the habits 
and constitution of the seed-bearing 
pene discovery which helped 
im in new pear varieties, in which 
he was very successful, ‘“ The pear- 
tree likes a warmer climate than 
the apple. To get good hardy 
varieties of pears to suit Hereford- 
shire, he introduced the pollen of 
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such rich-flavored and more deli- 
cate pears as St. Germain, Crasanne, 
Colmar, Bezi de Chaumontel, with 
the blossoms of such autumn and 
winter pears as Autumn Bergamot, 
Swan’s Egg, Aston Town, &c., in 
order that the character and habits 
of the new varieties might be hardy.” 
His success was signal, if slow, and 
had the fiat and imprimatur of the 
Horticultural Society in two oficial 
reports. It would be superfluous 
to tell of the prizes awarded to him 
by this Society for his researches 
and discoveries, as also by the Cale- 
donian Society, and kindred asso- 
ciations in Sweden and North Ame- 
rica. The Knightian Gold Medal, 
founded in his honor, and bearing 
his profile, is still one of the, most 
coveted prizes of practical —phy- 
siological research. Mr. Knight 
was president of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society from 1811 to the 
time of his death in 1838; and 
it is needless to say that, notwith- 
standing the slightly discouraging 
influence of his prophecy touching 
the speedy end of the Foxwhelp, 
“because the grafts partook of a 
life two centuries old, and the young 
stock could give nourishment only, 
not new life,” he gave a wonderful 
impetus in his native county, where 
he lived successively at Wormsley, 
Mary Knoll, and Downton Castle, 
an honored and useful life, to the 
cultivation of its special and char- 
acteristic fruits. It is within the 
memory of the writer of this paper 
that, in his latter days and after his 
death, a common topic at the dinner- 
parties of north and west Hereford- 
shire squires was the discussion of 
choice apples and pears, for the 
most part raised by Mr. Knight, 
and named, as his pleasant habit 
was, in compliment to the bomes 
of his friends and neighbours. Gar- 
nons, Foxley, Belmont, Eastnor, 
Whitfield, Moccas, Shobdon, and 
Eyewood are amongst the names 
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which illustrate this habit, and re- 
eall some of the chief Herefordshire 
houses. And it may be added that 
a post-prandial talk about pears 
and apples (illustrated by examples) 
proved, if our memory does not play 
us false, on the whole as agreeable 
a topic of general conversation as 
the hunting-field, the pheasant- 
covert, or the magistrates’ meeting. 
We would hope that the ‘Pomona 
‘ Rediviva’ is destined to revive 
the exhibition of choicest native 
fruits on the county dessert-tables ; 
and even, with due discretion, 
another old-fashioned pastime of 
Herefordshire squires—to wit, a 
perambulation of their farms, with 
a view to the tasting of the choicest 
and primest ciders. 

It was in 1811 that Mr. Thomas 
Andrew Knight published, for the 


Agricultural Society of Hereford- 
shire, his ‘Pomona Herefordiensis,’ 
with coloured engravings of the old 
cider and perry fruits of Hereford- 


shire, and a descriptive account of 
each variety. His amateur artists 
were Miss Mathews of Belmont, a 
sister of the accomplished author 
of ‘The Diary of an Invalid;’ and 
a daughter of Mr, Knight, we believe 
the venerable Mrs, Stackhouse Acton 
of Acton Scott. As might be ex- 
pected, the learned author’s “ pre- 
liminary observations” are practical 
and perspicuous ; and if his descrip- 
tions strike modern readers as stiff 
and dry, the book is still, for its 
record of his observations, one that 
should be in every county library. 
One of the uses to which it will be 
put in them, now that a ‘New Po- 
mona ’ is in progress, will be a com- 
parison of the plates in each which 
delineate the same apple; and it is 
only fair to remember that consider- 
ably more than half a century has 
elapsed to account for the far better 
figure the Foxwhelp apple cuts, as 
drawn by Miss Ellis, and chromo- 
lithographed by M. Severeyns, of 
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Brussels, in the later work, than 
that of Mr. Knight’s amateur artists 
in the former. Mr. Knight’s first 
description is of the Redstreak, to 
which he assigns a date as old as 
the Golden Pippin, of which ex- 
tensive plantations were made in 
Herefordshire before the end of the 
seventeenth century. Of both, he 
deplores the debilitated old age ; and 
of the latter, he pronounces the 
cider as crude, thin, and frequently 
acetous in consequence. But he 
writes of the Foxwhelp also in the 
past tense of excellence; .and, in 
words to which we have already 
referred, predicts that grafts taken 
from the old trees, however healtby- 
looking, will not be successful, “ for 
they necessarily partake of a life 
that is nearly two centuries old, 
and the young stock can give nutri- 
ment only, and not new life.” In 
plate vii. he figures and describes 
the Grange Pippin, a prize seedling 
of his own in 1792, and a modern 
apple, therefore, of which he formed 
high expectations as cider-fruit. It 
is in describing this apple that he 
enunciates the maxim, that as with 
stock so with plants, the males 
and females must not be too nearly 
allied if the breed or race is to be 
improved. The Orange Pippin 


(viii.), a larger and sweeter apple 


than the Loan Pearmain, seems to 
have puzzled him by its free growth 
and abundant bearing, though he 
had seen trees of it at least eighty 
years old, He conceived it, hence, 
to be not an old variety, yet dis- 
couraged its further culture. An- 
other of his own = apples, the 
Downton Pippin, appears in fig. 
ix. of the ‘Old Pomona,’ and is 
interesting as sprung from the same 
parents as the Grange apple— 
viz.,a seed of the Orange Pippin and 
the pollen of the Golden. This 
apple, by the way, Knight held 
foremost amongst his varieties as a 
dessert fruit. In plate xxiii., the 
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Siberian Harvey, of which the orig- 
inal tree at Wormsley Grange sprang 
from a seed of a Siberian Crab and 
the pollen of the Golden Harvey, 
Mr. Knight notes as an experiment 
at combining the hardy character 
and early maturity of the former 
with the tendency of the latter to 
generate saccharine matter. Of 
more than 300 varieties of this 
family, but three or four seemed to 
him to possess any merit; and the 
Siberian Harvey alone would, he 
thought, deserve a place in the 
orchard, Of the pears in Knight’s 
‘Pomona,’ mention has already been 
made in passing, and we must be 
content with naming but two more 
apples: the one the Pawsan, because 
it is still common in Herefordshire 
orchards, and produces, as we learn 
from Mr. Knight, a rich yellow pulp 
and unsurpassed liquor; the other 
the Friar, a ruddy apple, which, with 
good conditions of soil and climate, 
is said by him to make excellent 
cider. Enjoying the synonym of 
“Red Richard,” this apple is sur- 
mised to take its name from some 
imagined resemblance between its 
deep red colour and the countenance 
of a well-fed ecclesiastic, 

But we have yet to say a few 
words of the ‘New Herefordshire 
Pomona,’ the general editorial super- 
vision of which does all credit to 
Dr. Hogg. Naturally, and as if in 
championship of the vitality of the 
Foxwhelp, that famous apple has a 
plate and four pages of letterpress 
to itself. Behold, thev, the “ Fox- 
whelp” apple in blossom and fruit- 

! the former fit, if not too 
fugitive, for the most blushing of 
bouquets; the latter of a roundish 
uneven outline, ending in ridges 
near the eye, which is small and 
set in “a narrow shallow-plaited 
basin.” The skin is beautifully 
striped with deep crimson and 
yellow, the crimson prevailing on 
the side next the sun. The flesh 








is yellow tinged with red, tender 
and of rough acid flavour. The 
obliquely-set stalk is some three- 
quarters of an inch long. Not even 
those patchy scabs on its surface 
which indicate a microscopic fungus, 
and are common to all aged apple- 
fruit, in some seasons more than 
others, shall persuade us that the 
Foxwhelp’s days are numbered, if 
only modern growers wil] humour 
it in its favourite home—the dee 

clay loam of the Old Red Sandstone 
—and devote themselves to its culti- 
vation with care and watchfulness, 
The secret of its comparative rare- 
ness in modern days is doubtless 
that it has been found a slow and 
capricious grower, the grafts of 
which have not succeeded well of 
late years. « Besides which, there is 
much excuse for those who prefer a 
mixture of other cider-fruits with 
that dash of Foxwhelp juice that 
imparts at the same time strength 
and aroma. Neat “ Foxwhelp” 
is scarce sweet enough for the 
stranger’s palate; yet it is not the 
less the most valuable cider-apple 
to grow and propagate; and those 
who have tasted its unmixed pro- 
duct, poured out of bottles which 
have been a couple of years in the 
cider-cellar into clear glass jugs, in 
foaming effervescence and clearness 
unabated by exposure, will not 
tarry long to discuss the name and 
origin of the fruit, but thank their 
stars which placed so veritable a 
nectar within their reach. 

The second plate of the ‘ New Po- 
mona’ contains chromo-lithographs 
of the Early or Herefordshire “ Po- 
meroy” and the “ Winter Pomeroy ;” 
the first a dessert apple of great merit, 
with flesh of delicate texture, which 
ripens in September and begins to 
decay in October—the second a 
winter apple, coming in as the other 
fails, and in season from October to 
December. The earlier Pomeroy 
is below medium size, short conical 
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or ovate, of greenish-yellow skin, 
with streaks of red and russet where 
shaded, and on the sunny side 
covered with a dense cinnamon- 
rasset patch over a surface strewn 
with russet dots. In flavour rich 
and sweet, its flesh is yellowish, 
tender, and juicy. Its later cousin, 
an excellent culinary apple, is some- 
what larger and more ovate, strongly 
suggestive of a baked apple-dump- 
ling. Its skin is a smooth deep 
yellow, strewed when ripe with 
russets dots; and on the side next 
the sun it has a bright-red cheek. 
The difference of aspect and con- 
figuration betwixt the two is given 
to the life in Miss Ellis’s drawings; 
and the two Pomeroys will strike 
Herefordshire residents as equally 
familiar friends, inasmuch as, though 
probably of Devonian rather than 
French extraction, they have been 
lovingly naturalised in Hereford- 
shire garden-orchards. 

A batch of eight lovely dessert 
apples is figured in plate ili., which 
it would tax a better poet than 
Philips to describe with the justice 
done them by the manual artist. 
The small round yellowish-green, 
and, in the eye of the sun, sub- 
orange Joanneting (an essay on 
whose fanciful synonyms, and pro- 
bable connection with St. John the 
Baptist’s Day (June 24) as marking 
its early maturity, we spare the 
reader); the somewhat larger sum- 
mer Golden Pippin, 2 delicious 
apple, of firm, juicy, y2i!ow flesh, 
and vinous, sugary flavour, which, 
grafted on a Doucin or Paradise 
stock, is an early and plentiful 
bearer, and grows larger in Here- 
fordshire then elsewhere; the rich- 
hued “Court of Wick,” so healthy 
and hardy, yet through the fault of 
its clear orange skin and sunward 
carmine cheek, so obnoxious to the 
attacks of birds and insects; the 
deep purple Devonshire Quarren- 
den, which in the rival orchard 


county is fully as hardy, prolific 
and profitable as at home,—these, 
with the Worcester Pearmain, a 
recent but approved seedling of the 
last named, which promises excel- 
lently as a culinary and dessert 
fruit, and the invitingly yellow-and- 
crimson-skinned Early or Hereford- 
shire spice apple, with one or two 
others, offer a choice of pomologi- 
cal temptations which might have 
pleaded the excuse of our mother 
Eve, had the issue been tried in 
Herefordshire. 

Not but that the pears—Monarch 
and Althorp Crasanne—figured in 
plate iv., and each of them a 
favourite seedling of Mr. Knight, 
are equally inviting. The latter 
ripens in October and November; 
the season of the former is January 
and February. But that the Mon- 
arch is capricious in some situations, 
and apt to lose its fruit prematurely 
when it} lacks shelter, it would well 
deserve the name its originator gave 
it in compliment to our Sailor King ; 
and the Althorp Crasanne—a white, 
buttery, ;juicy pear of rich and 
slightly perfumed flavour—justifies 
to the full Mr. Knight’s averment 
that it is “as hardy as a Swan’s 

” 

Two other plates complete the first 
instalment of the ‘New Pomona:’ 
one a quartette of culinary apples, 
the largest and finest of which, the 
noble ,Wormsley Pippin, was Mr. 
Knight’s favourite seedling apple, 
a fruit unsurpassed in its native 
county, but so hardy that it has 
been found to succeed well as an 
espalier, even in Ross-shire. It is, 
however, closely run in point of 
excellence by the “ Stirling Castle,” 
a splendid kitchen fruit, which 
we agree with the “ Herefordshire 
grower” in pronouncing “a gem of 
apples.” It may be used from Au- 
gust to December. In character 
it is described in the ‘ New Pomo- 
na’ as akin to the “ Hawthornden,” 
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(plate vi.), which is first mentioned 
in the catalogue of Leslie and An- 
derson of Edinburgh, and which, 
with the Lancashire earlier cooking- 
apple, “ Lord Suffield,” our experi- 
ence would lead us to place highest 
in esteem of the apples in the last 
group. 

But enough has been said on ‘ Po- 
mona’ and pomological lore; and 
those who have not yet learned to 
reckon prime Herefordshire cider 
as the best and wholesomest of 
beverages, will not be converted to 
the belief by the evidence of this 
deponent. Were there space we 
might “ subpewna” a guondam vicar 
of Dilwyn to prove how it conduces 
to longevity, or recall the poet Phil- 
ips to show that, in the civil war, 
it was a specific for loyalty :— 


“Yet was the Cider-land unstained with 


guilt; 
The Cider-land, obsequious still to thrones. 
Abhorred such base disloyal deeds, and all 
Her pruning-hooks extended into swords, 
Undaunted, to assert the trampled rights 
Of Monarcehy.’’ 
—Philips’s Cider, ii. 514-519. 


May such as in our day emulate 
the guondam Roundhead’s part, lack 
for ever the good fortune of tasting 
good genuine Foxwhelp! <A word 
in conclusion for something else 
than the apple-juice. We have 
seen it doubted whether the orchard- 
like aspect of Herefordshire, as a 
whole, does not detract by same- 


ness from the picturesqueness of the 
county. Surely not,—when in May 
it blushes with blossom and is redo- 
lent withal of fragrance; and when 
the undulating slopes and uplands 
of the Lugg, Frome, and Weysides 
boast the variety of sylvan scenery, 
thriving pastures and arable land, 
and hop-yards, which add yet an- 
other element of diversity to the 
coup d’eil. This, indeed, is yet more 
impressive and palpable in the later 
seacon of fruitage, when, in most 
years, a railway journey through 
the country between Hereford and 
Leominster would introduce the 
traveller to a variety of sensations 
anent the beneficence of boon na- 
ture, as apple-orchards, bent with 
teeming and ruddy or golden fruit, 
are succeeded by the graceful clus- 
ters and festoons upon endless hop. 
poles. We need “seek no further” 
for a perfect idea of “mellow Eng- 
land,” though, if an arbitrary choice 
between the apple-fruit and the 
hop-bine were required, ours would 
be to be placed, as the Dorsetshire 
poet, Barnes, sings in his racy Doric, 


‘“Where leaves that leitely wer’ a- 


springén 
Now do feide ’ithin the copse, 
And painted: birds do hush their zingén 
Up upon the timber’s tops; 
And brown-leaved fruits a-turnén red, 
In cloudless zunsheen, over head, 
Wi’ fruit for me, th’ apple-tree 
Do léan down low in Linden Lea.” ? 
—Poems of Rural Life; Cotl. I. 
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THE PROGRESS OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 


Tus subject of Naval Architec- 
ture has generally been regarded as 
one of so technical a nature, and 
involving so much mathematical 
investigation, that it has not re- 
ceived much attention from non- 


professional people. Yet, when 
treated in a popular style, apart 
from the laborious calculations 


which underlie the science, it is 
full of interest for every one, espe- 
cially in a maritime country. The 
volume before us deals with the 
subject in this manner, and we pro- 
pose to set forth some of the lead- 
ing points of interest which it con- 
tains, The author, who is one of 
the staff of constructors in the de- 
artment of the Controllor of the 
Navy, has been for some years em- 
ployed as instructor in naval archi- 
tecture at the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich ; and the present work 
is in great measure an amplification 
of the lectures there delivered. 

The last forty years have wit- 
nessed a complete change in the 
form and mode of construction of 
ships, whether merchant-vessels or 
men-of-war. The bluff bows and 
full sterns of former days gave place 
to the finer entrance and run of 
later designs, and these became 
further modified by Mr. Scott Rus- 
sell’s “ wave-line ” system. So long 
as the paralysing effect of the great 
war lasted, little advance was made 
in this science; but when, after the 
peace, a rapidly-increasing tide of 
emigration commenced to flow from 
this country to the United States, 
the competition therefrom arising 
produced the famed American “lin- 


ers,” which were in their day the 


fastest vessels afloat, but were in 


turn doomed to extiuction by the 
successful accomplishment of ocean 
steam - navigation. The gold - dis- 
coveries in the Australian colonies, 
and the competition of the China 
trade, kept alive, however, the stim- 
ulus to further improvement in 
the designs of sailing-ships—for the 
passage accross the North Atlantic 
was the longest voyage then re- 
munerative for a steam-vessel; and 
to such perfection have our clipper- 
ships now attained, that they rival 
steam-vessels in the Australian 
voyage. For this they are, how- 
ever, specially favoured by the pre- 
vailing west winds of the extra- 
tropical seas, which are fair for 
them during all that portion of 
their circumnavigation which lies 
in the great Southern Ocean. The 
same feature in the atmospheric 
circulation operated against the 
sailing-ships in the North Atlantic 
passage, because for nearly three- 
fourths of the year the winds are 
foul for vessels bound to Canada 
and the northern ports of the Unit- 
ed States. 

The development of steam-navi- 
gation brought about an entire 
change in the form and proportions 
of ships, for reasons which will be 
discussed hereafter. In former 
times the length of some of our 
fastest frigates was little more than 
three times their breadth, whereas 
it is now common to see clipper 
sailing- vessels with a length of 
nearly six times the beam. And 
the change of proportions in steam- 
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ships is even more striking ; for it 
has advanced from six times the 
breadth in the Great Western, built 
forty years ago, to no less than 
eleven times the beam in the case 
of some of the Atlantic mail- 
steamers of the present day. But it 
is worth noting that, as regards 
draught of water, little change has 
taken place, and this circumstance 
has contributed in a great rheasure 
to such an extreme proportion of 
length as we shall presently see. 
It would, however, have been im- 
possible to have constructed wooden 
ships of the last-named proportions 
capable of withstanding the tre- 
mendous strains they would be sub- 
ject to in encountering ocean waves ; 
and the revolution which has taken 
place in the form and proportions 
of ships has only been completed 
by the adoption of iron as the 
material for their construction. 
While there is absolutely no limit 
to the size that iron vessels can be 
built beyond that of convenience 
—as witness the Great Eastern— 
there are very distinct bounds which 
cannot be exceeded in the case of 
wooden ships without entailing un- 
due weakness of structure. And 
when, ‘in addition to this, it is con- 
sidered that, in cheapness and du- 
rability, iron - built vessels have a 
great advantage over those of wood, 
itis not surprising that we find the 
latter material rapidly falling into 
disuse for the bulls of ships, Mr. 
White tells us— 


“In 1850, out of the 133,700 tons 
of shipping added to the British mer- 
cantile marine, only 12,800 tons, less 
than one-tenth, were iron ships. In 
1860, out of 212,000 tons added, 64,700 
tons, nearly one-third, were iron ships. 
In 1868, out of 369,000 tons added, no 
less than 208,000 tons were iron ships. 
In 1875, out of 420,000 tons of newly- 
built ships, 374,000 tons, nearly nine- 
tenths ere iron ships.” 


While the results as _ regards 
steam -vessels only are still more 
striking :— 


“In 1850, out of 275,000 tons of 
British mercantile steamers on the re- 
gister, four-fifths (218,000 tons) were of 
wood. In 1860 the total had increased 
to 686,000 tons, and nearly five-sizxths 
(536,000 tons) were of iron. In 1868 
the grand total on the register had 
nearly doubled again, being 1,341,000 
tons. Out of this total, wood ships 
only represented 122,000 tons, steel 
ships about8,800 tons, and the re 
mainder (1,210,000 tons) were iron- 
built. During 1875 a tonnage of 
179,000 was added to British steam. 
shipping, and 176,000 tons were iron- 
built.” 


In truth, the progress of iron 
shipbuilding in this country is one 
of the striking features of the age, 
and is among the chief causes of 
the commercial prosperity of the 
last quarter of a century. For the 
supply of timber in these islands 
being far inadequate to the require- 
ments of shipbuilders, the materials 
for the construction of wooden ves- 
sels had to be imported at consider- 
able expense ; and when, therefore, 
the bar to the introduction of for- 
eign built ships into our mercantile 
marine was removed by the adoption 
of free-trade principles, the result 
was the transfer of the shipbuilding 
trade to other countries. But from 
the moment when iron took the 
place of wood, the conditions were 
reversed ; the shores of the Thames, 
Humber, Mersey, and Clyde rang 
with the clang of hammers, and our 
shipbuilders supplied the world. 

It is interesting to examine the 
different points wherein iron vessels 
have the superiority over those built 
of wood. Mr. White enumerates 
them as—“ (1) Lightness, combined 
with strength; (2) durability, when 
properly treated ; (3) ease and 
cheapness of construction and re- 
pair; (4) safety, when properly 
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constructed and subdivided.” Most 
of the comparisons in his work are 
taken from the case of vessels of the 
Royal Navy, both on account of his 
official position giving him the ad- 
vantage of special information relat- 
ing to them, and because the neces- 
sary data for forming such compari- 
sons with respect to merchant-ships 
cannot be collected without great 
difficulty. 

With regard to the first point 
mentioned, a considerable advan- 
tage has been gained in saving of 
weight—amounting in some cases 
in vessels of war to 10 per cent of 
their displacement, and in merchant- 
ships to even 30 or 40 per cent; 
but the superiority of iron is chiefly 
exhibited under this head in the 
increased strength of the hull, for 
“forms, sizes, and proportions are 
now commonly adopted that could 
never have been used with wood as 
the material.” The reason of this 
is easy to see. When the dimen- 
sions of a ship are such as to re- 
quire frames and beams beyond 
what a single piece of timber can 
furnish, two or more pieces must 
be joined together; and an element 
of weakness exists in every such 
joint. Thecountless pieces of tim- 
ber of which a wood-built ship 
is composed must be joined by 
metal fastenings; and the alterna- 
tion of the severe tensile and com- 
pressive strains to which the fabric 
is liable, tends to produce a destruc- 
tion of those particles of the softer 
wood which are in contiguity with 
the hard metal; aud this ultimately 
brings about decay, and results in a 
loosening of the bolts. The larger 
the ship the more is this tendency 
experienced, by reason of the multi- 
plication of parts. Again, there is 
very great diversity in the quality 
of timber, not only in respect of 
different kinds of wood, but even 
between pieces cut from the same 


tree; and this only becomes appar- 
ent in lapse of time. None of these 
drawbacks accompany the use of 
iron. There is practically no limit 
to the size that iron can be manu- 
factured; so that whatever may 
be the dimensions of the ship, the 
beams and frames may be construct- 
ed in one piece, and the former 
always are. But the necessary 
joinings of the beams, frames, and 
plates are no source of weakness, 
since the rivets which form the 
fastenings of one piece with an- 
other being of the same material, it 
only requires that the riveting shall 
be properly performed in order to 
constitute a degree of strength and 
durability in the joint equal to that 
of the parts themselves. Again, 
the difference which likewise exists 
in the quality of iron—and which 
is indeed as wide as in the case of 
timber—is a matter entirely under 
control; it is simply a question of 
expense. Iron of any specified qual- 
ity may be manufactured, and its 
similarity can easily be determined 
by simple tests, so that the precise 
strength of the article is accurately 
known, and no margin for uncer- 
tainty need be left. 

In durability, iron-built ships are 
considered to have, upon the whole, 
the advantage: but this altogether 
depends upon a proper state of pre- 
servation of the metal ; for the rapid 
corrosion to which iron is subject— 
aggravated as it is by the chemical 
action of salt water, changes of tem- 
perature, damp, and other causes at 
work in a ship—would very speedily 
bring about complete destruction of 
the fabric, were not effectual means 
taken for its preservation. On the 
other hand, properly-seasoned tim- 
ber will last for a very long time. 


“The Sovereign of the Seas, built 
at Woolwich in 1635, is said to have 
been pulled to pieces forty-seven years 
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later, the greater part of the materials 
having been found in such good con- 
dition as to be used in rebuilding her. 
Still more notable is the case of the 
Royal William, built about 1715, which 
remained in service for ninety-four 
years with only three slight repairs.’”’ 


Instances of this sort are still to be 
found, as in the case of the famous 
old Victory, which carried Nelson’s 
flag at Trafalgar seventy-three years 
ago—and the Canopus, now used as 
a hulk at Devonport, which was 
captured from the French in the 
great war; while it was only the 
other day that an old collier-brig 
terminated a peaceful career of 
nearly a century. To attain even 
a much more moderate age than 
these, however, thoroughly well- 
seasoned timber was indispensable ; 
and this was got by allowing the 
vessels to stand in frame while the 
process of seasoning was being per- 
fected. Visitors to the reyal dock- 
yards in former days will recollect 
the stately row of line-of-battle 
ships and frigates in various stages 
of progression in the now empty 
building-sheds, some of which had 
been teu or fifteen years in course 
of construction; but this leisurely 
mode of building was of course out 
of the question for mercantile pur- 
poses, and it was incompatible with 
the wants of the Royal Navy in 
time of war, Mr. White tells us 
that the average durability of wood- 
built ships on active service, under 
the most favourable circuinstances, 
was found to be from twelve to 
sixteen years—taking this to mean, 
that after this period the cost of 
necessary repairs would beso great 
as to make it expedient to replace 
the ship by anew one. The exam- 
ples quoted above were altogether 
exceptional cases, and no depend- 
ence could be placed upon any simi- 
larity of endurance on account of 
the extreme difference in the quality 
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of timber, resulting from the condi- 
tions of its growth, the season of 
felling, and the process of seasoning, 
Imperfect ventilation of the hull, 
the chemical action of bilge-water, 
and the effects of heat and damp, 
as well as the mysterious disease 
called dry-rot—all combined to pro- 
duce deterioration of the wvod, in 
addition to the process of natural 
decay inherent in it. And since a 
rotten timber, like a decayed tooth, 
infects others in contact with it, 
mischief of this sort once begun 
spreads rapidly. 

Iron, though free from inherent 
natural decay, is subject to many 
causes operating to produce corro- 
sion; but this can be prevented to 
a great extent by protecting the sur- 
face of the metal witha coating of 
red-lead, or other preservative. 


“The causes of decay in the iron 
ship lie upon the surface, and are to a 
great degree preventible ; those in the 
wood ship are deep-seated, difficult to 
discover, and practically incurable in 
the parts attacked. A corroded plate 
or bar can be scraped free from rust, 
cleaned, and painted; and if corro- 
sion has not proceeded far before such 
mecsures are taken, it is little or no- 
thing the worse. On the contrary, a 
rotten timber or plank must be wholly 
or partially removed, often with very 
considerable difficulty. Neglect of 
preventive measures, of course, leads 
to the rapid decay of both iron and 
wood ships; but when the best is 
done for both, iron proves immensely 
more durable than wood.” 


The comparatively short time 
since iron ships have come into use, 
and the fact that the experience of 
the proper means for their preser- 
vation has been of a progressive 
nature, has not yet admitted of any 
definite conclusion as to their aver- 
age durability. But some idea 
may bedormed of this from cases 
cited by our author :— 
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‘“‘Mr. Grantham records that the 
Aaron Manby, the first iron steam- 
vessel, built in 1821, lasted thirty- 
four years; the Garry Owen and Eu- 
phrates, river-steamers, were in good 
order after twenty-four years’ service ; 
the Nemesis and Phlegethon, the ear- 
liest iron war-ships, built for the East 
India Company in 1839, were still at 
work twenty yearsafter. . . . The 
Great Britain, merchant-steamer, was 
built in 1840, but is still afloat, and 
said to be strong and sound. In the 
Royal Navy the troop-ship Simoom 
is twenty-seven years old, but is still 
in active service. The Himalaya won 
golden opinions during the Crimean 
war, has been almost continuously 
employed since, and is quite as popu- 
lar now as she was twenty years ago, 
The Warrior, and other iron-built 
ironclads, dating from 1859-61, are 
yet strong and sound, whereas their 
wood-built contemporaries- in the 
French and British navies have fallen 
into decay.” 

The comparative ease and cheap- 
ness with which iron ships may be 
constructed and repaired is, without 
doubt, the principal cause of the 


rapid transmutation of the merch- 


ant navy. Great difficulty is often 
experienced in procuring suitable 
timber for the curved parts of the 
frame in large ships, and much la- 
bour and skill are necessary to fash- 
ion them into shape; whereas iron 
may be manufactured in any size 
and shape desired. Moreover, the 
various component parts of the iron 
structure can be put together with 
far greater facility and economy 
than in the case of wood, Iron 
ships may thus be ran up much 
more quickly than wooden ones, 
with a proportionate saving of cost 
as to time; and this rapidity of 
construction is no detriment what- 
ever to the iron vessel, while, as 
we have scen, it materially affects 
the durability of the wood ship. 

In the case of repairs, the advan- 
tage lies also greatly on the side of 
iron, 
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“The injured parts can usually be 
reached, examined, and replaced with- 
out any great difficulty. Wood ships, 
on the contrary, are not so readily 
examined or repaired. The various 
parts are so closely associated, inter- 
laced, overlapped and fastened, as to 
render a considerable disturbance una- 
voidable if any considerable repair is 
needed.” 


Mr. White gives us some inter- 
esting cases of the ease and effective- 
ness with which the repairs of iron 
ships may be executed. Amongst 
others take the following :— 


‘The Great Britain was for many 
months ashore in Dundrum Bay, and 
although the bottom was battered by 
beating upon the rocks, and the boil- 
ers were forced up about fifteen 
inches, yet the damage was almost 
confined to the lower part of the hull ; 
her form remained unaltered, and she 
was got off and repaired. The Tyne, 
an iron steamer, ran ashore on the 
south coast, and remained for several 
months in an exposed position ; bat 
she too was ultimately floated and. re- 
paired, being made as strong and 
sound as ever, although a large por- 
tion of her keel had been torn off, and 
her floor much injured.” 


And he tells us further that cases: 
have occurred where iron ships. 
which have grounded and breken 
in two have been floated, the sep. 
arate parts reunited, and the ships 
again serviceable. We may re- 
mark, in passing, that in ail, the 
above cases a wood-built ship would 
have been totally destroyed. 

As regards the cost of maioten. 
ance, the superiority of iron ships 
is also strongly marked; and we 
are told ‘it is probably within the 
truth to say that, on an average, 
the deterioration in a wood ship is 
not far from twice as. great as that 
in an iron ship in, equal times 
and under similar conditions of 
service.” 

The greater safety of iron ships. 

3B 
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claimed by our author is altogether 
a conditional quality, for it depends 
entirely upon the mode of construc- 
tion; and unfortunately this is, in 
the case of most merchant-vessels, 
far from satisfactory in one respect 
—namely, under-water subdivision, 
Apart from the accidents of collision 
or striking the ground, an iron ship 
may be built, at moderate expense, 
of sufficient strength to withstand 
all the strains to which she can be 
subject by the action of wind and 
sea; and this is generally the case, 
But the dangers above indicated 
ean only be guarded against by a 
earéeful subdividing of the ship by 
water-tight bulkheads, and by the 
system of a double bottom; and 
then the cost of construction be- 
comes so much increased, that 
vessels built in these respects like 
our ships of war, would probably 
entail loss instead of profit upon 
the owner. Moreover, such a num- 
ber of these bulkheads as are 
necessary for absolute safety would 
materially interfere with the stow- 
age of cargo. Unhappily there is 
too much proof of the insufficiency 
of these subdivisions in merchant- 
‘ships from the rapid. sinking 
which so often follows a collision 
or striking a rock, That it is pos- 
sible to guard against the damage 
caused by the latter may be seen 
in the case of the Great Eastern, 
which, after having a hole of 80 
feet in length torn in her outer skin 
-on the American coast, was brought 
home across the Atlantic with her 
inner bottom intact. 

Although there is no question as 
to the strength with which it is pos- 
sible to build iron ships as a whole 
structure, they will always be locally 
weak when compared with wooden 
ships; that is to say, the side of 
an iron ship is more easily broken 
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through by a blow than is that of 
a wood ship: hence this necessity 
for internal subdivision. In ships 
of war, which are further subject to 
the attacks of projectiles and torpe- 
does, nothing is allowed to stand in 
the way of this subdivision; and 
although there were serious imper- 
fections in the way this principle 
was carried out in some of our 
ships—notably in the Vanguard 
class—the loss of that ship has 
brought about so many improve- 
ments in this respect, that, had she 
been constructed as are our most 
recently built vessels, she would 
most probably have been kept afloat 
long enough to reach port ; and had 
the Grosser Kurfiirst been so built, 
there need have been no loss of life, 
and the ship would very likely have 
been saved. The question of the 
under-water subdivision of iron 
ships has been, however, discussed 
so recently in these pages that we 
need not now enlarge upon it.* 

The points in which iron ships 
are inferior to those of wood are, 
their more easy penetrability, as 
just mentioned, and the rapidity 
with which the bottom -becomes 
foul. Wooden ships sheathed with 
copper foul very slowly. It was a 
common thing for our vessels of 
war to be absent on foreign stations 
for four and five years, or even 
more, without being docked, and 
with a very slight diminution of 
their speed. But iron ships require 
docking twice a year, in order to 
maintain their speed unimpaired— 
so rapidly does the growth of weeds 
and zoophytes take place, It is of 
course possible that means may yet 
be devised to remedy this defect, 
though hitherto the best that have 
been tried have served only to re- 
tard, but not to prevent, fouling. 
This drawback becomes of course 





5 * See “Ironclads and Torpedoes,” Black wood’s Magazine, Feb. 1878. 
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more apparent in vessels employed 
on long voyages; and where compe- 
tition required the highest rates of 
speed to be maintained, before the 
days of the Suez Canal—as in the 
case of the China tea-clippers and 
the Australian passenger - ships— 
iron hulls were out of the question. 
The composite system was there- 
fore introduced, by which, combin- 
ing as it does iron framing with 
wooden bottom - planking, metal 
sheathing is used, and fouling 
prevented. All the unarmoured 
vessels of the Royal Navy up to 
the size of corvettes, are now built 
on this system ; but for larger ships 
a bottom skin of iron plating is 
needful in addition to give the re- 
quisite strength. The plan adopted 
in the Navy for composite vessels 
is to have two thicknesses of bot- 
tom-planking, and then to sheath 
with copper outside all. The ob- 
ject of the double planking is to 
insulate the copper sheathing from 
the iron, and thus to prevent gal- 
vanic action being set up, which 
would speedily effect the destruc- 
tion of the latter. The inner 
planking is bolted to the iron 
irames—or skin plating, as the case 
may be—and the outer planking is 
bolted to the inner; but the latter 
fastenings are not allowed to touch 
either the iron hull or the bolts of 
the inner planking. Thus insula- 
tion is maintained, and experience 
has shown the success of this 
method. But its great cost pre- 
vents its general adoption in the 
mercantile marine; and where it 
is made use of, the planking is 
usually single, and Muntz - metal 
sheathing applied instead of copper, 
on account of its weaker galvanic 
action. 

Zinc is now coming largely into 
use for the sheathing of iron ships. 
Being electro-positive to iron, the 
galvanic action set up between the 
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two metals does not, as in the case 
of copper, cause the iron to perish ; 
but the effect is of an opposite 
nature, as a ual wasting, or 
exfoliation, of the zine takes place, 
which prevents the growth of weeds, 
&c., and keeps the surface clean. 
Bat when the zine is placed in 
close contact with the iron, this 
action is so rapid that the zine soon 
becomes destroyed; and therefore 
the practice is to interpose a single 
thickness of sinabieg bation the 
two, but without being caulked, so 
as to admit of the water communi- 
eating with the iron skin, This 
plan has a double advantage over 
the copper sheathing ; first, in being 
cheaper in application—and next, 
from the fact that if a copper- 
sheathed iron ship should suffer any 
damage to her bottom, by which 
the wooden planking is ripped off 
and the iron skin exposed to the 
salt water, the insulation would be 
destroyed, and a powerful galvanic 
action would at once take place be- 
tween the iron and the torn copper- 
sheathing, to the detriment of the 
former. 

Great as is the revolution which 
the use of iron has accomplished in 
shipbuilding, a still further advance 
in strength and economy is likely 
to take effect by the substitution of 
steel for iron, Until lately there 
were drawbacks to the use of steel, 
otherwise than for certain inteinal 
= of the hull, not only from its 

eing double the cost of iron, but 

from the want of uniformity in re- 
gard to its qualities of strength, 
ductility, and malleability. 


‘* But during the last two years 
great progress has been made both in 
France and England, and a so-called 
‘mild steel’ has been produced free 
from the objectionable features men- 
tioned above. The manufacture of 
this material in England is mainly 
due to the efforts of Mr. Barnaby, 
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Director of Naval Construction, who 
had previously conducted most of the 
experiments on steel made in the royal 
dockyards, and done much to develop 
the use of the material. ‘ Mild steel,’ 
or ‘homogeneous iron,’ has a tensile 
strength of from 26 to 30 tons per 
square inch, being about 25 per cent 
stronger than the best iron ship- 
plates: it is very ductile and malle- 
able, and will not take a ‘temper’ 
even when heated to a cherry-red and 
plunged into nearly cold water. It 
will withstand all the operations of 
the shipyard quite as well as, if not 
better than, wrought-iron; and its 
cost is no. great as compared with 
the high-class iron used in the ships 
of the Royal Navy. In no respect is 
it inferior to iron, and in very many 
it is much superior.” 


The Iris and Mercury, fast de- 
serowner atten, are built wholly of 
this material, and they are of extra- 
ordinary lightness, combined with 
strength. Mr. White considers ita 
fair estimate that ships built of this 
steel will be from 20 to 25 per 
cent lighter than iron ships of the 
same strength; so that in a mer- 
chant-steamer of 5000 tons displace- 
ment there would be a gain of 320 
tons in cargo-carrying power. The 
remarkable result of the use of steel 
in the construction of swift steam- 
launches is too well known to par- 
ticularise ; and the great superior- 
ity of this metal over iron for 
shipbuilding is becoming every day 
more apparent. 

It is difficult for non-professional 
persons to realise the amount of 
calculation necessary for the de- 
signing of a ship, aud the immense 
number of different considerations 
involved. The splendid works of 
civil engineering which the last 
half-century has witnessed are 
justly regarded as triumphs of 
haman skill; and yet, when the 
question is closely examined, even 
higher qualifications are requisite 
for the successful naval architect. 
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For the civil engineer has in most 
cases only one description of strain 
to allow for in the calculations for 
his structare, and is very often free 
from any arbitrary limits of weight 
of material; whereas a ship is sub- 
ject to sudden and violent strains of 
every description by the action of a 
disturbed sea, and every pound of 
superfluous weight is so much loss 
of profit in a merchant-ship, or im- 
paired efficiency in a man-of-war. 
If ships were all built after the 
same type, as used to be the case 
formerly, the calculations necessary 
for the designs, which are very 
intricate and laborious, would not 
need to be always repeated, for 
practice would easily determine 
what modifications were necessary 
in the design to meet a certain 
increase or decrease of the propor- 
tions; and so it is still with regard 
to mauy merchant-ships, where the 
necessary fittings and equipment 
are similar, and where a_ certain 
part of the hold-space is set apart 
for cargo. But in the case of ves- 
sels of war—and especially in iron- 
clad ships—it is altogether differ- 
ent, for the fittings and equipment 
(including in these terms the ar- 
mour and armament) are, from the 
varying condition of things, con- 
stantly changing. And therefore 
it is that the designing of war- 
ships is in these days such a very 
much more difficult and compli- 
cated problem than it formerly 
used to be. 

The strains to which ships are 
subject are of various kinds and 
origins; but, as in civil engineer- 
ing, they may all be included in 
the two categories, “tensile” and 
“compressive” strains. It is in 
this particular respect that the com- 
plications of naval architecture 
arise — that every part of the 
structure is liable to both these 
strains, and that they occur alter- 
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nately and with rapid intermission 
in the action of a seaway. And 
besides these local strains there is 
account to be taken of the strains 


upon the ship as a whole structure . 


—the strains experienced by the 
ship during the passage of a wave— 
when she is lying across the wave 
hollow,°and when upon the top of 
the wave-crest. These, technically 
called ““ sagging” and “ hogging” 
strains, are at a maximum when 
the length of the wave is the same 
as that of the ship, and when the 
ship lies at right angles to the path 
of the-wave. In the case of such 
long vessels as the Minotaur class 
of ironclads, and many merchant- 
steamers, these hogging and sagging 
strains are enormous, and.could not 
be safely encountered in wooden 
ships of like proportions. It 
is to be observed that both these 
strains are resolvable into the two 
before mentioned; for when the 
ship lies across the wave-bollow, 
and is subject to sagging influences 
from an excess of buoyancy at the 
extremities, the strains upon the 
upper part of the structure will be 
of a compressive nature, while 
those at the keel will be tensile: 
conversely, when the ship lies 
across the wave-crest, and the ex- 
cess of buoyancy amidships gives 
tise to hogging movements, the 
upper works will be subject to 
tensile, and the lower to compres- 
sive, strains, It is easy to imagine 
an iron vessel so weakly built as to 
be incapable of supporting such 
strains, especially those of compres- 
sion, under which thin plates with- 
out proper strengthenings will 
crumple up like paper. Instances 
are given of vessels breaking across 
in the middle at sea, but these 
have generally been vessels of shal- 
low draught, and not intended for 
ocean service. The system of jongi- 
tudinal framing, which was adopted 
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in the Great Eastern with such 
success, is of immense value in 
strengthening long ships, and it 
enters largely into the system of 
construction in all classes of iron- 
built ships in the Royal Navy; 
but from what our author tells us, 
it would not seem to have beea 
bronght into such general practice 
in merchant-ships, which is to be 
regretted. 

The mode of estimating the ton- 
nage of ships has varied from time 
to time, till a considerable amount 
of uncertainty prevailed respecting 
the comparative carrying powers of 
different vessels. The object was 
of course to determine tke quantity 
of cargo that could be carried ; and 
Mr. White tells as that the term 
“tonnage” is probably derived from 
the number of “tuns” of wine that 
the hold of a vessel could contain, 
and which was most likely originally 
ascertained by actual test. But the 
inconvenience of having to fill the 
hold of every new ship for this pur- 
pose brought about a method of de- 
termining the capacity by calculation, 
the formula for which involved terms 
of the length, breadth, and depth of 
the vessel. So long as the general 
proportions of ships remained com- 
paratively unchanged, this rule an- 
swered sufficiently well; but when 
the old type of vessel was departed 
from, and radical changes took place 
in the forms and proportions of 
ships, the rule became worthless, 
except for comparing vessels of 
similar type. Considerable diffi- 
culty has been experienced in estab- 
lishing a satisfactory law for express- 
ing the capacity of merchant-vessels, 
and at the present moment there are 
several rules in operation, into which 
subject we need not here enter; but 
in the case of our ships of war, 
where no cargoes are carried, and 
whose weights are constant, a very 
simple and satisfactory method of 
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expressing the tonnage measurement 
has been adopted—namely, that of 
“displacement.” This depends up- 
on the well-known natural Jaw that 
a floating body displaces a volume 
of fiuid equal in weight to itself. 
The displacement tonnage is there- 
fore the actual weight of the ship 
and all she contains; it is fixed at 
the “ load-draught” condition, when 
all the weights are on board, and 
the ship, consequently, at her great- 
est immersion, and it is easily cal- 
culated from the drawings of the 
vessel. It is only a few years since 
this mode of expressing the size of 
a ship has, in our navy, superseded 
the former, or “ Builders’ Old Meas- 
urement;” but that the time had 
fully arrived for this change may be 
gathered from the following illus- 
tration. The Warrior and Devas- 
tation have almost the same load- 
draught displacement — between 
9100 and 9200 tons—but by B.O.M. 
the Warrior is 6109 and the Devas- 
tation 4407 tons. Again, the Howe, 
a wooden t! -ce-decker, and the Bel- 
lerophon ironclad, are nearly alike 
in B.O.M.—4245 and 4270 tons re- 
spectively; but the displacement 
tonnage of the Howe is 6557, while 
that of the Bellerophon is 1000 tons 
greater, It is evident, however, 
that displacement measurement is 
not applicable to cargo-carrying 
ships, whose immersion varies with 
the nature of the cargo on board ; 
and it affords no proper estimation 
of the capacity of the hold-space, 
which is the real point required for 
mercantile vessels, 

We have seen that the propor- 
tions of ships have greatly altered 
since the adoption of iron for build- 
ing. There thes been a steady in- 


crease in the ratio of length to 
breadth, and with it a correspond- 
ing advance of speed, until we have 
steamers with a length of from nine 
to eleven times the beam, making 
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voyages across the Atlantic at a rate 
of 350 miles a-day. It is difficult 
to say whether the limits of propor- 
tion of length to breadth have yet 
been reached, for assuredly twenty 
years ago such a ratio as the above 
would have been deemed impossible 
for ocean-steamers; but the tremen- 
dous competition of these days, and 
the desire for rapid passages, has 
effected results which would not 
otherwise have been obtained, and 
this competition is in no way de- 
clining. Such an extreme ratio of 
length to breadth, however, neces- 
sarily entails a parallelism of the 
sides for a long extent of the length ; 
and this is not a form of body which 
naval architects like, nor is it pleas- 
ing to the eye; but it is, unavoid- 
able if the draught of water is re- 
stricted. Now many of the priv- 
cipal commercial harbours in the 
world have shallow entrances, and 
the depth of the Suez Canal imposes 
a fixed limit to the draught of ships 
which may have, in the course of 
trade, to pass through it; and it is 
from these limitations to draught, 
together with the desire for large 


‘capacity, that the long parallel mid- 


dle body has become a necessity. 
Although advance of speed has 
followed increase of length, it is not 
to be understood that a high speed 
depends alone upon great length. 
Experiments upon the resistance of 
ships have proved that for very high 
velocities a certain length of fore 
and after body, or what are called 
“entrance” and “run,” is necessary, 
and that these lengths must bear a 
certain proportion to the maximum 
speed in order to obtain it with the 
minimum of propelling power. In 
theory there should be no middle 
body—that is to say, the curves of 
the fore body of the ship should 
blend into the curves of the after 
body without any intervening paral- 
lelism. For some years past Mr. 
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Froude has been carrying out a 
series of elaborate experiments upon 
the forms of ships, as well in respect 
to speed as to the effect of wave- 
motion upon their stability, &., 
and he has arrived at definite con- 
clusions upon this point. Mr. 
Froude says :— 


‘In view of the importance of large 
carrying power combined with limited 
draught—a limitation which the Suez 
Canal has done much to emphasise— 
and I may add, in view of the practical 
sufficiency of what may be called mo- 
derate speed, the prevailing tendency 
to great length, including a long paral- 
lel middle body, is a fair result of 
‘natural selection.” This form, if ra- 
tionally treated, is perhaps, under the 
conditions indicated, the best adapted 
for commercial success ; though where 
deep draught is unobjectionable, a 
shortened form with no parallel middle 
would be, as I have shown, unquestion- 
ably superior ; or were it an object to 
attain very high speed, without not- 
able increase of resistance, parallelism 
of middle body would, even with the 
longer form, be inadmissible.” 


We must here mention that the 
“ moderate speed ” of Mr. Froude is 
the 14 or 15 knots of the Atlantic 
steamers, which, although a high 
rate for a continuous voyage, is not 
a great speed when compared with 
vessels built specially for swiftness, 
as we shall presently see. 
Comparisons are not unfrequently 
made between the performances, of 
merchant-vessels and men-of-war, 
to the disparagement of the latter; 
but it should be borne in mind that 
the conditions are so widely differ- 
ent as to render such comparisons 
wmisleading. A merchant - steamer 
is designed for a specific purpose— 
to carry a certain quantity of cargo 
and so many passengers for a par- 
ticular voyage at a fixed rate of 
speed. It is required in many 
cases that she shall perform this 
voyage within a stated time; and 
as it has proved to be more econo- 
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mical to trust entirely to the engines 
for this purpose (except for the pas- 
sages round the Cape of Good Hope 
and Cape Horn, which we are not 
now considering), the equipment of 
masts and rigging has been reduced 
to only such as will suffice to keep 
the ship’s head in the right direc- 
tion in the event of accident to the 
machinery. ‘There is therefore no 
need for such stability as is requir- 
ed in the case of a full rig, and so 
the proportion of length may be in- 
creased to an extent which would 
otherwise be very dangerous, But 
in the design of a vessel of war, a 
multitude of considerations are in- 
volved which have no place in the 
mind of the mercantile ship-owner, 
but which impose arbitrary restric- 
tions upon the naval architect, be- 
yond which he cannot venture. 
The exigencies of the naval service 
require that vessels should be 
capable of cruising under sail to 
save their fuel, which may be 
urgently needed at an important 
juncture ; and an amount of stability 
is therefore necessary to meet the 
pressure of the sails, which, as we 
have seen, may otherwise be left 
out of account, besides that required 
to balance the top weights of ar- 
mour and armaments—all of which 
the merchant-ship is free from. 
Hence such proportions as in the 
mercantile marine have given such 
economical results, are not attain- 
able in war-ships. When, however, 
it is a question of speed only, the 
naval architect bas his hands un- 
fettered; and the performances of 
the royal yacht Victoria and Albert, 
and more recently of the despatch- 
corvette Iris, show that the ship- 
building department of the Ad- 
miralty is in no whit behindhand 
in this respect; while in compre- 
hensiveness of idea, skill of design, 
and excellence of work, our ships 
of war stand unrivalled. 
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In the case of the Iris, the wave- 
line theery and Mr. Froude’s con- 
clusions have received remarkable 
confirmation. Her length is 300 
feet, and breadth 46 feet, or a pro- 
portion of 6$to 1. The fore and 
after bodies are of extreme fineness, 
and there is no parallelism of mid- 
dle body. This, combined with 
the lightness of the hull, and the 
immense engine powcr—7700 indi- 
cated horse-power to 3735 tons of 
displacement—produced a speed of 
18.6 knots at the measured mile; 
a speed much beyond that attained 
by any other large ship, and only 
exceeded by steam-launches, which 
are altogether exceptional vessels. 
But her expenditure of fuel to pro- 
dace this speed was very great in 
proportion to the size of the ship, 
though not so for the power devel- 
oped. The ordinary coal-stowage of 
the Iris is 500 tons, but 750 tons 
can be carried on an emergency ; 
and since about 9 tons per hour were 
consumed at the above trial, it fol- 
lows that at such a rate of expendi- 
ture the coal would only last from 
24 days to 34 days—according to 
the quantity carried—and that the 
ship could only steam at this speed a 
distance of 1000 miles with the smal- 
ler, or 1500 miles with the larger coal- 
supply. Such a vessel would be 
entirely unsuited for commercial 
purposes; for although at a lesser 
speed a much greater distance could 
be traversed, yet the want of cargo- 
space in a vessel of these proportions 
would render her a ruinous property 
to her owners. But for the Royal 
Navy of England it is a necessity 
that it should possess the fastest 
vessels afloat. 

Mr. White tells us that the Iris and 
Mercury were designed for a speed 
of 17 to 18 knots in the measured 
mile. Now, according to Mr. Scott 
Russell’s formula for estimating the 
proper length of fore and after body 
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for a certain maximum speed, the 
total of these lengths for 18 knots 
should be 304 feet. And as Mr. 
Froude bas shown that for such a 
high speed there should be no 
middle body (so called), the length 
of the Tris is therefore just that pro- 
per for a speed of 18 knots. But 
we have seen that she actually ac- 
complished 18.6 knots, and the 
length of fore and after body pro- 
per for this speed is 324 feet. It 
follows, therefore, that there is 
really a surplus of power in the 
Iris, and that a ship 20 feet long- 
er, with proportionate breadth and 
depth, should give a similar speed 
with the same engine-power, and 
would have considerably greater 
coal-endurance, It is probable that 
these considerations will operate to 
modify the design of any future 
vessels of this class in the direction 
we have indicated; but as these 
ships are of av entirely new type, 
the extremely successful result 
which has been accomplished in 
them reflects the highest credit upon 
the department of the Controller of 
the Navy. 

Although, however, a very high 
speed is most desirable for certain 
purposes, yet since it cannot be ob- 
tained without the sacrifice of other 
qualities essential to a ship of war, 
it is not likely that many vessels 
will be built with a sole view to 
this object; while in the mercantile 
marine ecohomical reasons effectu- 
ally prevent the designing of vessels 
for speed only. ‘The ideal form, 
therefore, as sketched out by Mr. 
Froude, is unsuitable for commercial 
purposes, as he himself admits ; and 
a long parallel middle body, with a 
fine entrance and run, is a necessity. 
With such a form, a steamer of 455 ~ 
feet long, 45 feet broad, and 26 feet 
draught of water, can steam across 
the Atlantic in eight days at a rate 
of 15 knots, with a coal-expenditure 
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under 100 tons #-day, carrying 200 
first-class passengers and 3000 tons 
of cargo. There is no war-vessel in 
England, or any other country, cap- 
able of performing such a voyage ; 
and the constructors of the Royal 
Navy are not unfrequently, but with 
much injustice, twitted with this 
fact by non-professional writers. 
Bat seamen know well that a vessel 
with such proportions would be use- 
less as a regular ship of war. She 
could carry none but the thinnest 
armour, if any, and only the lightest 
armament; and would, moreover, 
be extremely unhandy for maneuv- 
ring. Her machinery would be of 
necessity far above the watcr-lire, 
and exposed to the enemy’s projec- 
tiles. She would therefore be of 
no avail in the line of battle. But 
as armed cruisers, for the protection 
of our commerce against similar ves- 
sels, and for the destruction of the 
enemy’s trade, such ships would be 
of great service; and their large 
cargo-space could contain a store of 
fuel which would enable them to 
keep the sea for many weeks, For 
the ordinary duties of the navy in 
peace time, these vessels would be 
also unsuited; and as the mercan- 
tile resources of our country may 
always be drawn upon to an extent 
more than sufficient for the above 
purpose, it would not be advisable 
to increase the standing navy by 
the addition of such ships, unless 
for a special service. The Admi- 
ralty, fully alive, however, to their 
value for the purposes mentioned, 
had during the recent crisis quietly 
and unostentatiously perfected ar- 
rangements for the speedy equip- 
ment of thirty merchant-steamers as 
armed cruisers, carrying 64-pounder 
guns; and in less than a month 
from a declaration of war these ves- 
sels would all have been at sea. 
One such vessel, the Hecla, has 
been purchased and added to the 





navy list. She is of 6000 tons dis- 
placement, 390 feet long, and car- 
ries eight 64-pounders. She is fitted 
up as a torpedo store-ship to attend 
upon a fleet, having workshops for 
this special service, and a number 
of torpedo-boats with every require- 
ment for submarine warfare. 

The experience of the Royal Navy 
gives the same result as to the eco- 
nomical performance of long steam- 
ers. The Minotaur and Warrior 
classes of ironclads, which approach 
the most nearly in their proportions 
to the mail-steamers, having a ratio 


of length to breadth of 6.7 to 1, 


are much more economical in coal- 
expenditure than the shorter vessels 
which have succeeded them; and 
as they have also a larger propor- 
tionate carrying capacity, they are 
capable of steaming much greater 
distances, But their length makes 
them difficult to mancuvre; and 
as they are essentially fighting ships, 
the development of the ram and 
torpedo system of attack brouglit 
this defect into greater prominence, 
and produced a shorter type of ship. 
To obtain a sufficient speed in these 
shorter vessels, however, it was nec- 
essary to give a large engine-power ; 
and accordingly, while in the early 
long ships the proportion of indi- 
cated horse-power to displacement 
was little more than haif, in the 
later vessels it has risen to equality. 
The measured-mile performances of 
the later ironclads have been very 
satisfactory when the proportions of 
the ship are considered; but the 
consumption of fuel to produce this 
result is very great, so that even in 
smooth water their coal-endurance 
is small when compared with that 
of the mail-steamers. But the actual 
performance of such short ships 
when steaming against a head sea 
is very far short of that at the mea- 
sured mile; and it is here that their 
weak point lies, Here also is the 
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weak point in Mr. Froude’s theory. 
Granted that for the attainment of 
the highest possible spced in smooth 
water such a form of body as he has 
prescribed is requisite, the condi- 
tions are entirely changed when 
ocean-waves have to be encountered. 
Here is, in fact, the key to the suc- 
cessful performances of the trans- 
Atlantic steamers. Their form and 
peewee’ though not that calcu- 
ated for developing the very highest 
speed, is nevertheless, on the whole, 
the best adapted for insuring a ra- 
pid passage across the storm-beaten 
Atlantic. It is questionable whether 
—economical reasons apart —the 
theoretical high-speed form of hull 
would be found productive of the 
best results in a seaway. The ex- 
treme fineness of the fore body 
would render it liable to be buried 
at every plunge of the ship to such 
an extent as to absorb a large 
amount of the propelling power in 
lifting the mass of water overlying 
it. Mr. Froude’s experiments on 
this point have necessarily been 
confined to still water; and the 
theory of the resixiance of ships, 
even in this condition, is still con- 
fessedly in an imperfect state, while 
in the condition of a confused sea 
the problem becomes so enormously 
complicated that long experience 
ean alone determine’ the question. 
Mr. White, in summing up this 
chapter of his work, says :— 


** Tt will suffice to say that the state 
of the sea and the motions of pitching 
and rolling vary so greatly at different 
times, that any attempt to express the 
increase in resistance by an exact 
method would be hopeless, even if 
there were a complete theory for re- 
sistance in smooth water. Experience, 
however, confirms the accuracy of an 
opinion which would be formed on 
the most superficial investigation— 
viz., that great length, size, and 
weight in ships give them a greater 
power of maintaining their speed ina 
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seaway. The regularity of the pas- 
sages made by the large trans-Atlantic 
steamers, under very’ various condi- 
tions of wind and weather, supply the 
best possible illustration of this gen- 
eral statement.” 


We have seen how that the pro- 
portions of our modern ships of 
war are governed by considerations 
of handiness; and it is interesting 
to observe thatthe same considera- 
tions affected the designs of the old 
sailing-ships, not only in the Navy, 
but also in the mercantile ma- 
rine. . 


‘*It was formerly assumed that the 
length of a successful sailing-ship 
should not exceed four times the beam. 
In many vessels having a high reputa- 
tion for performance and speed, the 
length was not much more than three 
times the beam. The great increase 
in the proportionate lengths of steam- 
ships, and the consequent improve- 
ment in their performance, appears to 
have affected 'the construction of sail- 
ing-ships. The clippers of the mercan- 
tile marine frequently have lengths of 
from five to six times the beam.” 


But the fact is, that the earlier 
proportions were maintained for 
the purpose of handiness. Though 
speed was desirable for our old sail- 
ing men-of-war, it was just as essen- 
tial that they should be quick in 
manceuvring for the purpose of the 
naval tactics of those days as it 
is for the ironclads of the present 
epoch ; and it was found that the 
above proportions gave the proper 
balance between speed and handi- 
ness for sailing-ships in the same 
manner as it is found necessary 
now to fix a limit to the length of 
our armoured vessels, So also with 
regard to the merchant-ships in the 
days when steamers were unknown. 
Handiness was a necessity for them 
to beat in and out of harbour, and 
to navigate narrow waters; and 
while the rate of speed has been 
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raised by the increase of length, so 
has this quality of handiness been 
lessened to a very serious extent, 
for the modern clippers are slow in 
tacking and difficult to get off the 
wind, The result is, that the em- 
ployment of a steam-tug for enter- 
ing and leaving harbours, except 
with a leading wind, has become a 
necessity. It was not till the in- 
troduction of the »2crew-propeller 
that the increase of length took 
place in our ships of war. The 
proportion of length to breadth of 
our very latest-built sailing-frigates 
and line-of-battle ships was much 
the same as it had always been up 
to that time ; and it was only when 
the adoption of the screw could 
make up for the loss of manceuvr- 
ing power which resulted from the 
greater length, but which was re- 
quired to be maintained for fighting 
purposes, that the old proportions 
were abandoned. It is worthy of 
notice that the general proportion 
of length to breadth of the present 
racing yachts is from 4 to 1 to 5 to 
1; but here carrying capacity is, of 
course, left out of question. 
Handiness was not, however, the 
only reason governing the old pro- 
portions in men-of-war. Actions 
having to be fought under sail, it 
was important that the ships should 
possess, as much as possible, the 
quality of stiffness — that they 
should incline as little as possible 
under the pressure of their sails, in 
order to use their guns with the 
best effect. And asmall proportion 
of length to breadth (other condi- 
tions being equal) gives the best 
result in this respect. But stiffness 
under canvas is now of less import- 
ance, for actions will always be 
fought under steam alone; and the 
object now sought after by the 
naval architect is to minimise the 
rolling tendency. Referring to the 
qualification above—* other condi- 





tions being equal” —it must be 
observed that the stiffness or sta- 
bility of a ship mainly depends 
upon the position of her centre of 
gravity, or, more properly, upon the 
position of the centre of gravity 
below the metacentre. Speaking 
generally, the greater the meta- 
centric height the greater the sta- 
bility, but, at the same time, the 
greater the rolling tendency. As 
the centre of gravity is raised and 
the metacentric height diminished, 
the stability becomes lessened, and 
so does the rolling tendency. Since, 
then, on the one hand, there would 
be no sail set in action to steady 
the ship and check the rolling, and, 
on the other hand, not the same 
necessity for stiffness under canvas, 
it has followed that the designs of 
our full-rigged unarmoured cruisers 
have become gradually modified by 
these conditions; and as a natural 
consequence, the more recently- 
built ships of this class carry a 
much smaller proportion of sail- 
power than did the old type of 
ship, while they heel more readily 
under the pressure of even this 
reduced spread of canvas. 

Before leaving the subject of 
speed as depending upon propor- 
tion of hull, a word must be said 
respecting the fast torpedo-hoats 
and steam-launches, whose perfor- 
mances have excited such interest. 


“Vessels of from 50 to 100 feet in 
length bave been driven at speeds of 
from 16 to 20 knots per hour in smooth 
water, considerably exceeding the mea- 
sured-mile speeds of the fastest sea- 


going ships.” 


An example is given us in the 
ease of one such boat, the Miranda, 
of 454 feet length, 53 feet breadth, 
and 24 feet draught. Her displace- 
ment on the trial trip was 3.73 tons, 
her engines developed 58 horse- 
power, and she attained a speed of 
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16.2 knots. We must observe, in 
passing, that she is one of the small- 
est of her type, and that very much 
higher results have been obtained 
than the speed mentioned. Now, 
according to the formula before 
alluded to, the combined lengths 
of fore and after body to produce 
this speed most economically should 
be 260 feet, or nearly six times as 
great as the whole length of the 
boat. How then is such a speed 
produced if this theory is correct ? 
The answer is simple: By power. 
While, as we have seen, the indicat- 
ed horse-power per ton of displace- 
meut is in the mail-steamers 0.5, and 
in ironclads from 0.6 to J, it was in 
this little craft no less than 15.55; 
though in the Inconstant, unar- 
moured frigate of 5238 tons, at even 
a slightly greater speed, it was but 
1.38. Now there must be a sacri- 
fice somewbere to produce this re- 
sult, and it is seen from what fol- 
lows. The percentage of weight of 
boilers aud machinery, with respect 
to displacement, is in the case of 
the Inconstant 19; in the Miranda, 
54. And the percentage of the Incon- 
stant class, with respect to vessels 
in general, is exceptionally high ; 
therefore the contrast is all the more 
striking. The coal-supply of the 
Inconstant is 11 per cent of the 
displacement ; in the Miranda it is 
only 4 per cent. There remains 
for the weight of hull and the en- 
tire equipment 70 per cent in the 
Inconstant, but only 42 per cent in 
the Miranda. It is thus plain that 
the great speed of these little ves- 
sels is due to the enormous pro- 
portion of engine-power, to which 
everything else is given up. They 
only carry fuel for three to four 
hours at their maximum speed; 
they are built of-extremely light 
scantling and the thinnest plates, 
and have no carrying capacity what- 
ever. Moreover, the slightest ad- 
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dition to the weight of their equip- 
ment materially affects their speed. 
As our author says, it is not likel 
that the experience of these boats 
will in any way influence ship- 
construction. 

We have referred above to the 
improvements which have been 
brought about in steam-ship ma- 
chinery of late years. Though not 
strictly within the subject of Naval 
Architecture, 'yet the work of the 
marine engineer is so closely associ- 
ated with that of the shipbuilder, 
that, as Mr. White says, in order to 
fulfil all the requirements in the 
design of a steam-ship, joint action 
is necessary on the part of both. 
The question of some expression to 
denote the power exerted by a 
marine steam-engine is nearly as 
difficult a one to settle satisfactorily 
as that of the tonnage of ships. 
Formerly the method employed was 
an arbitrary rule, depending upon 
certain assumed conditions which 
gave a result called nominal horse- 
power. This, although it did not 
pretend to be an actual measure 
of the power developed by the ma- 
chinery, answered fairly well for 
the purpose of comparison, so long 
as the form of boiler, pressure of 
steam, and type of engine remained 
without change. But as soon as 
these were departed from, this rule 
became as useless for expressing the 
power exerted by an engine as did 
B.O.M. for representing the size of 
aship. Various methods have been 
proposed as a substitute, but the 
most satisfactory one, and which 
has been adopted in the Royal Navy, 
is that of the “Indicated Horse- 
Power,” a measure of the actual 
work performed by the steam in’ 
the cylinders, This is not an ab-. 
solutely correct measure of the 
power exercised in propelling the 
ship, since it takes no account of 
the amount absorbed in overcoming 
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the friction of the engines, but it is 
sufficiently accurate for all practical 
purposes. ‘To show the worthless- 
ness of nominal horse-power as a 
measure at the present day, Mr. 
White gives a table showing that 
nominal horse-power varies from 
one-half to one-eighth of the indi- 
cated horse-power in nine veasels 
of different classes. 

There have been two great re- 
volutions in the type of marine 
engines and boilers. First, the 
substitution of the  surface-con- 
densers for those of the old jet 
system, together with the introduc- 
tion of superheated steam; and 
secondly, the adoption of the 
“compound” system of engine. 
But besides these radical changes 
of construction there has been a 
gradual increase in_boiler-pressure 
during the last thirty years, from 
5 lb. on the square inch to 60 Ib., 
und even more. The result is a 
very great advance in the economi- 
cal performances of steam-ships, en- 
abling some voyages to be made 
which were formerly impossible 
under steam only, and rendering 
other passages remunerative which 
could otherwise only be performed 
at a great loss of profit. In round 
numbers the consumption of fuel 
has been reduced to one-half of what 
it formerly was. . 


“The progress made in steam-ship 
construction has enabled the longest 
ocean-voyage that requires to be per- 
formed, from England to Australia, 
to be successfully accomplished by 
steamers, This crowning triumph of 
steam -navigation deserves especial 
mention. Ships are now running on 
the Australian line which perform a 
voyage exceeding 12,000 miles at an 
average speed of 11 or 12 knots, 
and consume only 1500 or 1600 
tons of coal to drive a weight of 6000 
to 7000 tons from port to port. Plac- 
ing these facts beside the correspond- 
ing figures for the Great Western—a 
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successful ship in her day—one is 
enabled to appreciate better the pro- 
gress of forty years. That vessel had 
an average ocean-speed of 8 or 9 
knots, and consumed from 400 to 
500 tons of coal in driving a weight 
of about 2000 tons a distance of 3000 
miles. Contrasting the pioneer Atlan- 
tic steamer with the magnificent ves- 
sels now employed, no less remarkable 
evidence of progress will appear. Ex- 
isting vessels are four times as heavy 
as the Great Western, but can make 
the passage at an average speed of 14 
to 15% knots, with an expenditure of 
coal only twice as great as that of 
their predecessor.” 


Again— 


“The longer the voyage, and the 
larger the proportionate coal-supply, 
the greater are the gains of the modern 
type. For example, a steamer which 
has now to carry a weight of coal 
equalling three-tenths of her total dis- 
placement, in order to perform the 
voyage to Australia, might have nearly 
one-fourth of the displacement avail- 
able for cargo. But if she had engines 
of the early type, consuming coal twice 
as rapidly, she would require to carry 
coals amounting to three-fifths of her 
total weight, and could carry no cargo. 

It is to the improvements in 
marine engines, which have brought 
about such great economy in con- 
sumption of fuel, that the moderate 
size of these successful ships is due. 
When the designof the Great East- 
ern was in contemplation, no such 
results had been attained ; and it ap- 
peared necessary to build a ship of 
extraordinary dimensions for a service 
which is now successfuliy accomplish- 
ed by ships of less than one-fourth her 
displacement.” 


Space will not permit us to follow 
Mr. White further in this most inter- 
esting work, but it is with reluc- 
tance that we lay down the pen. We 
have left unnoticed some chapters 
of the book—those relating to the 
more abstruse branches of the sub- 
ject, such as the theory of wave- 
motion, the oscillation of ships, the 
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investigation of rolling and pitching 
tendencies, the action of the water 
upon the rudder, and other points 
in which some acquaintance with 
the science of hydro-dynamics is 
requisite; although, as we have 
said before, these matters are treated 
by our author in such a manner 
that but little mathematical know- 
ledge is wanted to accompany him 
throughout. We recommend to all 
our readers interested in the sub- 
ject a careful perusal of this volume, 
which is one of the most valuable 
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contributions to popular science that 
the teeming literature of the day 
has produced. And the merit of 
the work is enhanced by the vigour 
of the style, and the well-chosen 
language in which it is written, 
The constructive department of the 
Admiralty is to be congratulated on 
such an able member of its staff; 
and the students of the Royal Naval 
College are fortunate in having a 
lecturer who can expound a diffi- 
cult science in so clear and forcible 
@ manner. 
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THE COTTAGE BY THE RIVER. 


[Note by Mr. Thomas Wyatt.—The occurrences described in the fol- 
lowing pages happened nearly ten years ago; but for reasons, some of 
which will be obvious on perusal, and others with which it is unneces- 
sary to trouble the reader, the publication of the account of them has 
been deferred until the present time.—T. W.} 


A Busy man, living by my pen, 
wearied of and worried with work, 
when the time came round for tak- 
ing my usual summer holiday I 
had almost lost the power to make 
the effort needed for the start. 
Switzerland, Norway, even Scot- 
Jand,—to reach any of these coun- 
tries involved a journey which I 
felt in my present mood and state 
of health an extreme disinclination 
to take. This state of feeling 
should have warned me of the neces- 
sity for rest and change. My nerves 
were unstrung, and I wanted rest; 
but I was in the slavery of author- 
ship. I had given up for a time 
the press and magazine writing 
which afforded a sufficient income 
for my simple wants, in order to 
devote myself to a considerable 
work from which I hoped to gain 
more reputation than could be got 
from anonymous contributions; and 
I was under an engagement to de- 
liver a certain quantity of manu- 
script to my publisher by the 
autumn, on which, unfortunately, 
I had received a considerable ad- 
vance, The weight was still ve 
short, and I knew well that if I 
took a regular holiday I should 
never make good the deficiency in 
time. Had I been living with 
friends, they would have made me 
take the rest I needed; but I was 
my gwn master, living in cham- 
bers, with no one to criticise, or to 
keep me to regular habits, save 
my housekeeper, whose frequent 
remarks on my ill-looks and late 
hours had become at last simply 





irritating, And thus the days 
passed, with the inclination to 
work growing ever less, without 
recreation or amusement,—in the 
appearance of industry without its 
results, 

One sultry evening in July, at 
the close of a day spent in the 
seclusion of my chambers with 
little result save a headache and 
a feeling of exhaustion, which was 
now the only form of hunger I ever 
experienced, while sauntering down 
the hot and stuffy street by way of 
taking exercise, more to gratify my 
housekeeper than myself, I met my 
friend Tom Wyatt, whom I had 
not seen for some time, and who at 
once noticed my ill-looks, 

“You are looking as if you had 
taken too large a dose of the Lon- 
don season, my dear fellow,” he 
said. “You ought to anticipate 
your usual holiday, and be off to 
Switzerland at once. I never saw 
you look so used-up before.” 

I repudiated the cause ascribed 
for my appearance, for I had been 
leading a hermit’s life, and said 
that I did not see the way to going 
abroad this year, or anywhere far 
from town. 

“Then why don’t you do as I 
do,” he replied, “and take sub- 
urban lodgings on the river? I am 
living down at Stainham. I have 
gota lodging at the man’s from 
whom I hire my boat. I get a 
swim in the river every morning 
before I come up, and a pull every 
evening after I go down. You 
have no idea how fresh and jolly 
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the air is on the river of an even- 
ing—quite different to this stuffy 
London air. Lots of fellows I 
know are living down there for the 
summer, and the best inn is next 
door to my lodgings; so there is 
plenty of company. We have a 
capital train morning and evening, 
and we have just time for a rub- 
ber going down. It’s far better 
diggings than Switzerland or the 
Rhine, and ever so much cheaper.” 
And my friend went on to urge me 
to come down and stay for a few 
days with him, and get some boat- 
ing and fresh air. 

But the prospect of living in a 
bustling country town, next door to 
a river-side inn, which Wyatt men- 
tioned casually was doing a “ roar- 
ing trade” at this season, had no 
attraction for me in my present 
mood, still Jess the making one in 
a rubber while being hurried along 
at forty miles an hour, The notion 
of a month or so passed on the 
river, I replied, seemed a very 
pleasant one; but I should like 
some quieter place than he had 
chosen, For I wanted quiet, and 
freedom from interruption for study 
and writing. I was in arrears al- 
ready with some literary work I 
had on hand, and must make up 
for lost time. A secluded cottage 
on the river, now, or lodgings in a 
quiet farmhouse, would be just the 
thing for me. 

Wyatt observed that cottages 
with a river frontage commanded 
very high rents at this season; but 
if he saw or heard of anything 
likely to suit, he would let me 
know. 

Two or three days after this I 
got a note from him, to say that he 
had found the very place that I 
wanted; and he proposed that we 
should go and look at it together 
that afternoon, starting by the five 
v’elock quick train. 

I met him, accordingly, at the 
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station, at the time appointed. We 
did not stop at Stainham going 
down, for Wyatt said that it would 
be too long a pull from there up to 
our destination. So, passing that 
place, we got out at Maddeley, a 
station some twenty minutes further 
down the line, also on the river- 
bank. Here hiring a boat, Wyatt 
took the sculls, and I sat lazily in 
the stern, as he pulled up stream 
for our destination. 

It was a lovely summer's evening, 
and the quiet of the peaceful scene 


acted like balm on my _ worried 
nerves, This was evidently just 
the sort of life to suit me. I won- 


dered that I had never thought of 
spending the summer on the river 
before; and I was ready to take 
the cottage before I had seen it, 
and determined to be pleased with 
it, whatever sort of place it might 
prove to be. 

Wyatt had not seen it cither, 
although so familiar with the river. 
It was on the tail of a mill-stream, 
he explained, and separated from 
the main channel by an island. He 
had heard of it from a friend, who, 
coming down the river, had stopped 
to bathe in this back stream, and 
had observed the cottage, with a 
notice that it was to let, Rather a 
jungle of a place he reported it to 
be, and looked damp; but it might 
do well enough for the summer. 
“Here we are at the place itself,” 
continued Wyatt, “and shall be 
able to judge for ourselves.” And 
as he spoke he turned the boat to 
the left, off the main channel, and 
pulled up a narrow branch scareely 
wide enough for plying the sculls. 

He rowed for about a furlong 
up this channel. On our right 
was the island which separated it 
from the main stream, meadow and 
osier land ; on our left also a mea- 
dow, succeeded by a wood, which 
terminated in an ill-kept lawn of 
three or four acres, overgrown with 
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shrubs, on which, about fifty yards 
back from the stream, was the cot- 
tage. A board suspended to a post 
on the bank announced, in letters 
almost obliterated by damp, that 
the house was to be let, furnished, 
and that the key was kept at the 
mill. Of this mill we could just 
catch a glimpse, higher up the chan- 
nel, through the thick underwood 
that lined the banks, and between 
the posts of some neglected eel- 
pots; but we could hear plainly 
the sound of the water rushing 
through the race of which this chan- 
nel formed the termination; and 
for this point, accordingly, we now 
made, Wyatt with difficulty fore- 
ing the boat through the eel-pots, 
and punting past the overhanging 
bushes. Approaching the mill, our 
progress was stopped by some 
stakes, partly above and partly un- 
der water, which crossed the chan- 
nel where it narrowed just below 
the bridge that connected the mill 
with the mainland. Fastening the 
boat to these stakes, where they 
joined the shore, we proceeded in 
quest of the miller, whom we found 
indoors. 

The miller told us we should have 
found the cottage open ; it was always 
left open during the day to air it. 
His daughter had just gone to shut 
it up for the night, but we could 
get there in time to see it first, if 
we went back at once. So leaving 
our boat fastened below the bridge, 
we crossed it and walked back. 

Passing through an orchard we 
entered a little wood which extend- 
ed along the bank of the stream, so 
thick and overgrown that the path 
could hardly be made out, which en- 
closed the upper side of the lawn 
on which the cottage stood. Emerg- 
ing from this wood, and crossing the 
lawn, we now saw, what no doubt 
we might have seen in the first in- 
stance, that the front door was wide 
open, and several of the windows, 
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to let in the mild summer air, of 
which certainly too much could not 
reach it through the overgrown 
vegetation which surrounded the 
place; and we now entered the cot- 
tage to inspect it. 

It seemed in bad repair, although 
habitable enough as a summer res- 
idence, and bore that air of neglect 
which makes a shabby house look 
still shabbier when unoccupied. A 
low veranda ran along the front; and 
on each side of the door in the centre, 
which opened into a passage, was 
the window of a sitting-room, open- 
ing nearly to the ground. The one 
on the right was a drawing-room 
that on the left a dining-room 
At the back of the latter was a 
smaller room, used apparently by 
the late occupant mainly as a re- 
ceptacle for fishing-tackle. The 
staircase was in a recess opposite 
to this spare room, and at the back 
of the drawing-room. At the end 
of the passage was a door communi-- 
cating with the kitchen and offices. 
The furniture was faded and shab- 
by, but sufficient for my purposes. 
There were some easy-chairs in the- 
drawing-room, and a- couch, all 
covered with faded chintz; it also 
boasted a piano very much out of 
tune, as Wyatt ascertained by strik- 
ing a few chords on it. The dining-- 
room, in addition to the ordinary 
furniture, had a writing-table near 
the window, at which I thought I 
would establish myself. The least 
satisfactory part of the rooms was 
the state of the walls, papered with 
a dull and dismal paper, now dis- 
coloured with damp, the more con- 
spicuous as they were bare of pic- 
tures or ornament, save in the draw-- 
ing-room, over the fireplace of which 
hung the portraits of a man and 
woman,—coloured photographs ap- 
parently, not badly executed, al- 
though somewhat overdone, The 
woman’s was the better work of the: 
two; the figure was tall and graces 
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ful, and the face, although not al- 
together prepossessing in expres- 
sion, a very handsome one. Whether 
the person represented was quite a 
lady could not be told, but the man 
was certainly not quite a gentleman, 
and the painter, perhaps in trying 
to please, had laid on his colour too 
coarsely. The representation was 
of a swaggering fellow with a broad 
chest and a fine head of greasy hair, 
with black curly whiskers meeting 
under the chin, moustaches, and a 
black imperial, wearing a good deal 
of jewellery, carefully picked out by 
the colourist; altogether a beauty 
man of an objectionable type, whom 
some women may be found to ad- 
mire, but no men. “The last oc- 
cupants of the house, I suppose,” 
remarked Wyatt; “the lady had a 
temper of her own, or the artist has 
libelled her; and that fellow was not 
the sort to stand it, either, I'll be 
dound; he thinks a good deal too 
anuch about number one for that.” 

We wanted to find the miller’s 
daughter, to get some information 
about the amount of crockery and 
kitchen utensils available, but she 
did not appear to be anywhere 
about the place; so I passed into 
‘the kitchen to make a rough inven- 
tory of its appliances, and afterwards 
went up-stairs and looked over the 
bedrooms, while Wyatt returned to 
the garden to have a smoke. 

I found him lying on the grass 
by the bank of the stream. “TI say, 
Phil,” my boy,” he observed, as I 
strolled down towards him, “ you 
will be establishing a flirtation with 
the miller’s daughter if you are not 
looked after—and a very fine young 
woman she is, I am bound to say. 
Don’t you think so ?” 

I answered that I was not yet 
in a position to form an opinion, 
not having seen her. 

“Why,” exclaimed Wyatt, rais- 
ing himself on his elbow, “do you 
auean to say you didn’t meet her 
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inside? Why, she went in not two 
minutes before you came out. She 
came out of the grove here on her 
way from the mill.” 

I replied that I supposed I must 
have been up-stairs when she entered, 
for I did not see her, nor even hear 
her. 

“You may well not have heard 
her, for she walked so lightly— 
glided rather than walked. Our 
friend the miller must have given 
her lessons in calisthenics; rustic 
beauties seldom make the most of 
themselves in the matter of car- 
riage.” 

We now went up to the house to- 
gether, and called out once or twice. 
No one answered, and we came 
away. “ Well, she is an uncommon 
fine girl,” continued Wyatt, as we 
returned through the thicket to the 
mill, “if her face is at all equal to 
her figure. I didn’t see her face. 
I whistled to attract her attention, 
but she kept her head turned away, 
with a hood over it. She came 
quickly out of the thicket, as if she 
were in a hurry and thinking about 
something, and went straight into 
the house, What a jungle this is, 
to be sure!” he continued, as we 
made our way in single file along 
the traces of the path, now over- 
grown with thorns and bushes, 
“You will have to get leave to 
have some of this cut away.” 

We found the miller smoking his 
pipe on the bridge. He said that 
the rent of the cottage was four 
guineas a-week; and on my demur- 
ring to that amount, he added that 
very likely the agent would ac- 
cept less. He could not take upon 
himself to lower the terms; his 
share in the matter was simply to 
get a commission on the let. Had 
I not better see the agent in town, 
and make an offer. The agent 
wanted very much to get a tenant. 
He had been told to name four 
guineas, but he dared say something 
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less would be taken to secure a 
tenant. “Offer three guineas, and 
you will get it,” Wyatt observed to 


me aside, “and the place will be - 


cheap at the money; it would 
fetch three times that amount in 
most parts of the river, with so 
much ground about it.” “ How long 
had it been empty?” Iasked. Two 
years, the miller believed, but it 
was empty before he came to the 
mill. “Two years!” said Wyatt; 
“why, from the look of the place it 
might have been uninhabited for 
twenty. The last occupants must 
have been fond of a jungle life; 
but perhaps they did not stay there 
long?” ‘The miller said he did not 
know much about it; they left be- 
fore he came there. He spoke with 
an air of constraint, as if not wish- 
ing to pursue the subject; but 
Wyatt, who was not easily put 
down, asked if the pictures in the 
drawing-room represented the late 


occupants, and the miller replied in 
the affirmative, but with a marked 
reserve of manner, 

We now turned to go, and as the 
miller accompanied us to where our 
boat was moored, a few yards below 
the bridge, his manner became more 


free and open. “ These stakes are 
very handy, gentlemen,” he said, as 
Wyatt stooped to unfasten the paint- 
er; and on our expressing concur- 
rence, he went on: “Ay, they 
come in handy to fasten boats to— 
they are main handy in more ways 
than one. These stakes are what I 
call my bait-lines; I catches some 
very large bait here, mostly in them 
deep stakes there, in the middle, 
under water—dead-bait I calls it. 
You see, this is the way to the ferry 
over my bridge, and sometimes 
parties come along here of a night, 
tight or what not, and they loses 
their way over my bridge, and falls 
in, and then instead of floating 
down, they get caught in these 
here stakes; and so I sees ’em of a 
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morning and pulls them out. But 
it’s too late then to send for the 
doctor,” 

“Does this 
asked Wyatt. 

“ Wonderful often; it’s wonder- 
ful how many folk about here gets 
tight of a night, and misses the 
road over my bridge—wonderfal 
many, considering how few folks 
there be in these parts altogether. 
’Tisn’t like as if it were London, 
you see, or even Stainham ; there’s 
only villages about here.” 

“You ought to have a railing 
put to your bridge,” called out Wy- 
att, as he pushed the boat off, and 
sent her stern-foremost down the 
stream. 

“So I ought—amaster, so I ought,” 
chuckled the miller in reply ; “ east. 
ways I ought to draw them stakes 
away, and then I shouldn’t be 
troubled with dead-bait of a morn- 
ing.” 

“That old fellow thinks himself 
a wag,” said Wyatt, as we dropped 
slowly down; “who would aes 
thought an old clown like that 
would have such a stylish daugh- 
ter!” 

Now it so happened that, before 
we went down to the boat, I had 
stopped to have a few words with 
the miller about the best way of 
obtaining supplies, and so forth, 
while Wyatt wandered about the 
island to find a good place for boat- 
ing in the morning. Just as I was 
preparing to follow him, the miller’s 
daughter came up to us to tell her 
father that she had returned from 
the cottage, who bade her put the 
key on the hook over the fireplace ; 
and I took the opportunity to ar- 
range that she should be there to 
meet me when I expected to arrive 
the day but one following to take 
possession, And but that I could 
make allowance for my friend’s in- 
fatuation about the fair sex, and 
his disposition to discover some 


often happen?” 
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beauty in every woman he met, 
undistinguishable by any one else, 
I should have been astonished at 
the hyperbole he employed about the 
miller’s danghter. A comely wench 
enough, no doubt, but certainly to 
my view the reverse of graceful in 
either carriage or figure. en I put 
this to him afterwards, he retorted 
that nothing better was to be ex- 
pected from a sedentary misogynist, 
who knew women only in books. 
And now we had made our way 
past the cottage, looking cool and 
uiet if somewhat gloomy and over- 
shaded with its tangled garden and 
setting of dark groves, and shot out 
into ‘the main river, which, peaceful 
though it was, and little tenanted 
at this hour, seemed quite lively 
in contrast with the lonely creek, 
which, with its overhanging trees 
and bushes, was settling into the 
gloom of twilight, while the open 
river still remained light and clear. 
Passing by crag where we had 
stopped coming up, Wyatt rowed on 
to Stainham. I had not for a long 
time enjoyed anything so much as 
this row down, or rather, as sitting 
in the boat lazily while my friend 
did the work. This river-life, so 
near at hand, yet of which I had 
made no use before, came on me like 
the revelation of a state, where peace 
and quiet could be found to refresh 
and strengthen me for the labour be- 
fore me. I thought to myself that, 
sitting in the silence of that cool 
parlour, the work to be done, which 
seemed so irksome and repulsive in 
my London chambers, would become 
easy again as it used to be in the 
months gone by, before I had fallen 
into listless and yet restless habits ; 
and I experienced all the agreeable 
sense of expectation while partak- 
ing of Wyatt’s hospitality for the 
night in his little lodgings at Stain- 
ham. As we sat on a bench in 
front of the house on the river- 
bank after our light dinner, while 
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he smoked his pipe and I looked 
out on the tranquil river, I felt. how 
far pleasanter and more wholesome 
in my present state would be this 


‘mode of life than stopping in Lon- 


don, and that the quiet of my new 
tenement would be pleasanter and 
more soothing still, For even at 
Stainham the laughter of some of 
the town-folks—shop-boys and their 
sweethearts, I suppose, out after the 
day’s work—as their boats passed 
up and down till late into the 
night, harsh and noisy as it sound- 
ed, jarred on my nerves, I won- 
dered it did not annoy Wyatt as 
it did me; but he retorted that it 
would not bother me more than 
it did him if I would only take to 
smoking. 

We returned next morning to 
town, and I hastened to call on the 
agents for the cottage, whose ad- 
dress had been given me by the 
miller. The member of the firm into 
whose room I was shown, made but 
little objection to the proposed terms, 
Evidently they would take almost 
anything to get the house let. The 
lease, it appeared, was still held by 
the late occupant ; it had come into 
the hands of the firm as a bad debt. 
“ Who was the late eccupant?” I 
asked, as I rose to go. Well, he 
was believed to be a person of inde- 
pendent means. “ Why did he leave, 
and where was he now?” That was 
just what they would like to know. 
“Was he a married man with a 
young wife?” Well, Mr. Perkins be- 
lieved he was. “ Then,” said I, “I 
suppose those are their likenesses 
which I saw in the drawing-room.” 
Mr. Perkins believed they would be, 
but added that he really knew very 
little about the matter. They both 
left the place quite suddenly, for 
some reason unknown, and he had 
never heard from them since. 

The rest of the day and the suc- 
ceeding one went speedily in the 
necessary preparations for my coun- 
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try housekeeping; and in the after- 
noon of the latter, Wyatt and I 
again set off together, and by the 
same ‘train as before, For it had 
been arranged that he should spend 
a few days with me at the cottage, 
to see me started, as he called it. 
I must confess that I would almost 
have preferred to make the begin- 
ning by myself, possessed as I was 
with perhaps a morbid craving to 
be alone; and if Wyatt’s good 
spirits could be appreciated at times, 
they were somewhat Me pir at 
others. But of course I could not 
refuse the offer of his company, 
and I trust he did not detect any 
ungraciousness in my manner of 
responding to it. 

We stopped as formerly at Mad- 
deley, whither Wyatt had this time 
sent his boat on in advance, and 
he rowed me as before up from there 
to our new quarters, where we ar- 
rived while the long summer even- 
ing was still young. The fine wea- 
ther continued; and in this return 
to the river I experienced a re- 
vival of spirits and ‘calmness of 
mood to which I had for long been 
a stranger, and I began to look for- 
ward with a keen sense of antici- 
patory pleasure to a lengthened 
stay here. Arrived before the lawn, 
and making fast the boat to the 
bank, we walked up to the cottage, 
and found Mrs. Bond, my _house- 
keeper, who had come down by train 
direct at mid-day to the station at 
the village about a mile and a_ half 
from the river, at the back of the 
cottage, busily engaged in getting 
things into order, and preparing 
our supper. My books had been 
unpacked, and, with a few other 
articles which had been brought 
down, they gave already a home- 
like and comfortable aspect to the 
dining-room. I may here men- 
tion that a difficulty had occurred 
in the first instance about service, 
for Mrs. Bond was supplemented in 
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my chambers by a charwoman, who 
came in daily to help, and who was 
irremovable, and alone she would 
not suffice for the work of the cot- 
tage; but the difficulty had been 
surmounted by Bond volunteering 
to bring down with her a niece, 
now out of service, and staying with 
her father in town, and who would 
be glad of this easy place under her 
aunt for a few weeks, This girl, 
whom I had not seen, had gone, 
Bond said, to the village to make 
some necessary purchases, Eggs, 
too, it appeared, were a difficulty ; 
the miller’s daughters, who had 
been there great part of the after- 
noon, had pd to bring some, 
but had not returned with them. 
Thereon Wyatt said he would go 
and fetch them, and set off in the 
boat, while I lay down on the bank 
plossenty occupied in doing noth- 
ing. I knew that I could not go 
to bed till I had completed my pre- 
scribed portion of work, or at least 
spent the time I had prescribed for 
myself in pretending to make the 
attempt; but I put off the hour for 
setting down to it till after supper. 

I was lying thus, lazily looking 
at the lawn and cottage before me, 
now overcast by the shades of even- 
ing, for the sun had set, and in this 
shady spot it was already dusk, 
when I saw the figure of a female 
issuing from the grove by the path 
which led from the mill, and going 
towards the house. I am rather 
short-sighted, nor was it light 
enough for any one to see very 
clearly, but the woman, who was 
evidently tall, and from her re 
young, appeared to have a or 
hood of dark material over her head, 
which she held with one hand, and 
which concealed the face. She 

sed with quick but even step 
along the little lawn, and entered 
the cottage by the open door. The 
miller’s daughter with the I 
thought—Wyatt will have had his 
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pull for nothing. The young wo- 
man might, however, have gone in 
by the back door. 1 suppose she 
has been so accustomed to the emp- 
ty house that she has forgotten her 
manners, But I was too lazy to go 
and intercept Wyatt, who, indeed, 
presently appeared coming through 
the eel-pots, and displayed a basket 
of eggs deposited on the floor of the 
boat. It was Incky he went for 
them, he observed, as he came up 
and joined me on the bank; the 
young lady atthe mill said it was 
too late to go back that evening, as 
her sister was away, and she would 
have had to come alone, and but 
for him we should have gone with- 
out our omelet. Then it must have 
been Bond’s niece whom I saw just 
now, I thought—a fine young wo- 
man apparently, and with a graceful 
carriage for a maid-servant, 

It was late when we had our sup- 
per, served by Bond herself ; through 
the open door we could hear her 
niece employed upon the plates 
and dishes in the kitchen. Sup- 
ee ended, my companion smoked 

is pipe awhile, and then declared 
for bed. I felt inclined to follow 
his example; for although in the 
habit of keeping late hours, hav- 
ing lost the power of sleeping in 
the early night, the exercise and 
the unusual spell of fresh air had 
made me both tired and sleepy. 
But I had done no work for the last 
two days; the enjoyment of the 
holiday would be lost if I was per- 
petually oppressed with a weight of 
arrears pressing on me; let me make 
a beginning of steady industry to- 
night, and the effort to work would 
be all the less next day. So when 
Wyatt took himself off to bed, I 
moved the candles to the writing- 
table before the window—we had 
forgotten to bring down any lamps 
—and drew out my manuscript 
from the drawer. The pencil-note 
marking the date of last leaving off 
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was more than aweek old; I really 
must waste no more time; let me 
geta fresh start made to-night, and 
I should be able to go on all the 
more vigorously to-morrow. Wyatt 
remonstrated. I should lose all the 

ood to be got by coming down 

ere, he said, if I did not keep ra- 
tional hours. Brain more active at 
night, was it? That was just the 
pity. An active brain meant a 
sleepless night. How could I ex- 
pect to be fresh in the morning if I 
did not give myself a fair chance? 
It was odd I did not see myself 
what everybody else could see—that 
my nerves were not in a state for 
me to take liberties with myself. 

I must have expressed myself 
with unreasonable warmth at the 
well-meant caution, for Wyatt be- 
came quite apologetic about having 
said anything to hurt my feelings, 
and so went off to bed, while I sat 
down and addressed myself to my 
task. 

. It was probably the consciousness 
of the truth of my friend’s remark 
which had made it so unpalatable. 
It was plain from what he said that 
the change I had supposed to be 
apparent to myself only was visible 
enough to others. ut to-night, 
at any rate, the state of impotence 
which now usually beset me when 
I tried to write was quite absent, 
The sensation of holding a pen no 
longer set up that nervous irritability, 
that vain desire to seize upon ideas 
always eluding me, combined witha 
loathing for my task, which had of 
late been always present with such 
distressing force. I now felt calm 
and even pleased with my employ- 
ment, and could think out my ideas 
with a distinct sense of mental 
power. I felt once again some- 
thing like my old self. Assuredly 
the cure had begun to take effect 
already. If I could only maintain 
this frame of mind I should be able 
to enjoy my holiday, and yet make 
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good progress with my task. And 
it was with a sense of infinite re- 
lief that I once more resumed a 
favourite position, which of late I 
had been obliged to abandon, ex- 
changing the upright chair for an 
easy one, and putting the candles 
behind me, so that the light fell on 
the paper which I held upon a port- 
folio. In this way I could write 
fast enough and comfortably, and 
then letting the book lie on my 
lap, could stop at times to rest 
and think. 

Yes, it was the charm of the 
quiet and the country air which had 
wrought this restoration already. 
Why limit my stay here to a few 
jaca Bi why not stop on till the 
winter? It will be easy, no doubt, to 
get an extension of the lease, and 
perhaps the agent would put the 
house and the neglected garden into 
a little better order. A _ brighter 
wall-paper alone would make the 
cottage quite cheerful. 

Sitting thus, writing in an easy- 
chair, the head may rest while one 
stops to think, and as I lay back 
thus now and again, sometimes in 
happy contemplation of my own im- 
proved condition, at others reflecting 
on the order of my argument, clos- 
ing my eyes the while, I must have 
fallen asleep, for when I opened 
them I did not at first recollect 
where I was; then I became 
aware that I had been awakened 
by anoise. Somebody was moving 
in the drawing-room on the other 
side of the little passage,—Wyatt, 
no doubt. What had he come 
down-stairs for? But no, it is not 
Wyatt. It is the rustling of a 
woman’s dress. Mrs. Bond perhaps, 
locking up for the night. Then, 
as I glanced at the candles nearly 
burot out, I knew that it must be 
long past midnight. I jumped up, 
eurious to know who it could be 
moving about so late, although the 
idea of robbers never occurred to 


me, or if it did was at once dis- 
missed; for who would think of 
breaking into a house with one of 
its occupants sitting up with can- 
dles before an uncurtained window 
As I rose to my feet I again heard 
the person moving, and stopped to 
listen, The woman, whoever it is, 
has come out from the drawing- 
room, and is passing along the little 
passage with a light swift step, 
Now she is going up the stairs, It 
must be Bond or her niece, What 
can she want at this hour? and 
taking up a candle I opened the 
door and looked out. The staircase, 
as I have mentioned, was in the 
recess at the back of the drawing- 
room opposite the back parlour; at 
the top was a landing-place, with 
a door communicating with the 
servants’ rooms over the offices, 
Bond or her niece, whichever it was, 
must have passed through this door 
to her room, She has been quick 
about it, for I was close behind. 
But no! for as I was about to 
follow I notice that the door is. 
both locked and bolted from this. 
side. She must be still somewhere 
close. But yet there is no hiding- 
place. The passage, which corre- 
sponded with the one below, was 
bare of furniture. Opposite the 
head of the staircase was the lumber- 
room, over the back parlour. This 
was unlocked, and not without a 
certain thrill of excitement I opened 
the door and looked in. It con- 
tained an old chair or two, and 
some boxes, but was otherwise 
“Fe, 

here remained only the two 
bedrooms, I listened at the door 
of Wyatt's, which was over the 
drawing-room, and then opened it 
quietly. He was sleeping the 
sound sleep of a healthy man in 
good training. My own room was 
empty. 

s thus what seemed at first so 
simple failed of explanation, my 
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heart. began to beat loudly as I 
found myself in presence of the 
supernatural. The power of motion 
left me as I stood with the candle 
in hand, while suddenly, as con- 
nected with what had just happen- 
ed, there flashed across my mind 
the recollection of the mysterious 
figure seen in the afternoon. My 
knees trembled, and I confess that 
it was more the feeling of protec- 
tion from Wyatt’s presence on the 
other side of the door than my own 
resolution that enabled me to re- 
cover the power of my limbs, Yet 
witbal I felt thoroughly ashamed 
of my poltroonery, although finding 
asalve to my conscience in being 
able to ascribe it to the state of my 
nerves. Yes, it must be that! I 
had become excited again over my 
work, and waking up suddenly I 
had allowed this foolish hallucina- 
tion to possess me for the moment, 
for hallucination it must be. What 
more absurd than to connect this 
prosaic house, tenanted by a couple 
of young men, with a supernatural 
presence? Yet it was not without 
an effort and until after some delay 
that | went down-stairs again. And 
how to account for the drawing- 
room door being open? I am cer- 
tain I heard Mrs, Bond close it 
before she went to bed. I looked 
in. We had made no use of it as 
et, and it bore the same untenanted 
ook it had always worn. Shutting 
the door, I returned to the dining- 
room, which was just as I had left 
it. Blowing out the candle I had 
left lighted there, and _stealthily 
putting my papers away in the 
drawer, as if afraid of the sound 
of my own movements, I went up- 
stairs again, schooling myself to go 
slowly, yet feeling every moment 
more assured as each step brought 
me nearer to the sound of. Wyatt 
peacefully snoring, and then seek- 
ing my own room, turned the key. 
It was now between one and two 


o’clock, Had uot the cottage been 
so overcast by the shade of trees, 
I have no doubt a faint glimmer- 
ing of dawn would have been per- 
ceptible in the east. Getting into 
bed and extinguishing the light, I 
waited in rapt attention for fur- 
ther sound, but nothing could be 
heard save the dull murmur of the 
water passing over the weir higher 
up the river. The distant village 
clock struck two, and then three, 
and it was not until the morning 
light made the paper on the wall 
distinct, and resolved all the forms 
in the room into their proper shape, 
that I fell asleep. 

When I awoke it was broad day- 
light, and the bright sun streaming 
on the lawn announced another glo- 
rious summer day ; and although the 
occurrence of the night at once re- 
turned to my mind, the sight of 
Wyatt in his boating flannels com- 
ing up from the river after his bathe, 
whistling as he went, was enough 
to banish all sense of misgiving. 
Equally disillusioning was the pro- 
saic voice of Mrs, Bond, outside the 
door, as she set down the water 
for my bath, announcing that it was 
eight o’clock, and that Mr. Wyatt 
wanted breakfast at half-past, in 
order to catch the 9.30 train. And 
when I came down-stairs, the view 
of Wyatt engaged in chopping up 
some tobacco on the mantelpiece 
with a penknife, and the cheerful 
breakfast Jaid out on the table, was 
so completely matter of fact and 
commonplace, and at the same time 
cheerful, that I felt thoroughly 
ashamed of my nervous alarm of 
the night. I would put the matter 
aside, and not think of it one way or 
the other, And it did not strike 
me as odd that when Mrs. Bond's 
niece brought in the kettle to re- 
aie the tea-pot, she proved to 

ea short, stout girl of about six- 
teen, who looked as if she might 
yet take a start and grow to a pro- 
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per height, although Jater in the 
day I remember that this left the 
appearance of the figure in the gar- 
den still unaccounted for. 

Wyatt set off for the station across 
the field after breakfast, promising to 
return by the half-past five o’clock 
train, when we would go for a row 
on the river; and I announced my 
resolve of setting to work as soon 
as he had started, so as to make a 
good beginning and get over my 
day’s task before his return, and 
thus have all the evening free. 
But with the whole day before me, 
it seemed only allowable on this 
the first day to take a little stroll. 
Down stream, beyond the other 
strip of wood which closed in the 
lawn on this side also, were plea- 
sant meadows, in which the cows 
were taking their first nip after 
the mowing. The day was hot, 
but shade could be got everywhere 
along the hedgerows. After my 
long sojourn among stuffy streets, 
the sense of pleasure at drinking 
in the fresh country air while wan- 
dering among these rich meadows 
by the water, redolent of beauty 
as they were, was like a feast; it 
seemed impossible to tear one’s self 
away, and it was not until ad 
of appetite asserted itself to which 
I had for long been a stranger, that 
I returned to the cottage for lunch- 
eon. In my absence the post 
had arrived, bringing a book from 
Germany, lately published, and 
bearing on the subject of my 
studies, which I had been aiixious- 
ly looking for. I must now make 
myself master of some of its con- 
tents before proceeding with my 
own writing, to see how far I have 
been anticipated. The book was 
ingenious and original, yet happily 
still leaving room for the statement 
of my views on the case, and the 
afternoon passed quickly and plea- 
santly enough, as I lay on the grass, 
by the bank of the stream, with 
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the book for a companion, till the 
time for Wyatt’s return. He must 
have missed his train, however, for 
up to six o’clock he had not come; 
and after waiting till all chanee of 
his arriving by it had passed away, 
I determined to stroll down to the 
station to meet him, making, how- 
ever, a detour by the mill. There 
would be plenty of time for this, 
as the next train was not due till 
seven. Even then we should be 
able to get out on the river before 
supper. 

The shortest way to the mill 
was by the path through the wood, 
parallel to the stream, and some 
fifty yards distant from it. So 
overgrown was it that the pathway 
was barely wide enough for one 
person to pass, and the shrubs, 
underwood, and briers gave no 
view of what lay beyond. It was 
a perfect jungle. When about half- 
way through, I noticed what ap- 
peared to be the trace of another 
path turning off to the left—that is, 
away from the river. The shortest 
way to the mill was no doubt the one 
straight on, and this other showed 
even Jess sign of being used; but I 
was seized with a desire to get out 
of the wood, which this evening 
was oppressively close, so turned 
aside. The wood was certainly not 
so wide as long, and I should prob- 
ably be able to get out of it the 
sooner by taking this line. 

After pushing my way along for 
thirty or forty yards, the path open- 
ed into a small circular space, ex- 
plained perhaps by the large oak- 
tree which checked the undergrowth. 
Against this were the remains of 
a rustic seat, consisting of a few 
planks nailed against the truvk, 
once painted green, but now fast 
rotting away. A quiet retreat cer- 
tainly, and gg er enough no 
doubt when this shrubbery was a 
little better kept; and I doudeied 
whether the young couple whose 
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ow ures hung in the drawing-room 
d ever sat on this bench in their 
honeymoon days, if they had passed 
them at the cottage, as seemed prob- 
able. But no; I can hardly fancy 
that gentleman with his hard face, 
and his curly black whiskers under 
his square chin, playing the lover, 
or indulging in much sentiment of 
any sort. He would expect more 
attention than he gave, I fancy ; and 
the bride once gained, there would 
be little of sentiment, or sympathy 
either, in my gentleman, or I am no 
judge of character. And the lady, 
would she be the sort of woman to 
take the cue from her husband, and 
to shrink from uncovering the hard 
side of her lover—content to make 
the best of him; to humour him 
when angry, and to play on his 
weaknesses in his lighter moods ? 
Again, I am mistaken “if that is not 
the face of a woman charged with 
pride to measure against his selfish- 
ness, and vanity against his conceit, 
—a woman to scorn and upbraid 
rather than yield without a struggle. 
If they came here in their honey- 
moon days, the place had certainly 
not been used since; it showed no 
signs of occupation, or even of hav- 
ing been lately visited; but in the 
centre of the open circle I noticed 
that the grass had been removed, 
and the soil raised, as if a beginning 
had been made of a flower-bed ; but 
no flowers would flourish in a place 
so gloomy, and the attempt might 
well be abandoned almost as soon 
as begun. 

Retracing my steps to what in 
comparison might be called the 
main path, I went on to the mill, 
to find the miller standing as before 
on the bridge over the mill-dam 
smoking his evening pipe. After 
salutations the miller observed that 
I need not have come through the 
wood unless I liked; there was a 

ath round by the orchard and the 
Wes-Ase--a daylight route, as 


one might say ; and then proceeded 
to ask if I found myself comfortable 
at the cottage. 

He put the question in an indif- 
ferent tone, but yet I fancied | 
could detect an expression of curi- 
osity in his face, as if he half expect- 
ed to hear that I had something to 
tell. 

In company with the miller, and 
standing there in broad daylight, 
the alarm of the night had now 
succeeded to a feeling of indiffer- 
ence, or at most of contempt for 
myself at allowing my self-posses- 
sion to be disturbed; but my cu- 
riosity was excited by the man’s 
manner, and I asked him some- 
what abruptly what he knew about 
the former occupants of the cot- 
tage. 

Marking the eagerness of my 
question, a flash of intelligence pas- 
sed over the miller’s face, but his 
manner became at once more re- 
served. They had gone away be- 
fore he came to the mill, he said, 
as he had told me before: bis bro- 
ther was here then; he himself 
was up in Oxfordshire — waving 
his hand up-stream in the direc- 
tion indicated—at that time, along 
with his father. How should he 
know anything about them ? 

“ Where was his brother now?” 
I asked; for his evident reserve 
made me curious. 

Well, his brother had emigrated, 
to be sure—gone to America; and 
why shouldn’t he? He thought he 
could better himself, and went off; 
and so he, the speaker, came and 
took the mill. 

Had the man spoken uncon- 
cernedly, I should probably have 
thought no more about it; but I 
could not help noticing that he 
seemed to feel I had a sort of 
power over him, and that although 
unwilling to give me information, 
he was also anxious to avoid the 
appearance ‘of withholding any- 
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thing. And this made me ask the 
further question, how long before 
he came did the lady and gentle- 
man leave ? 

“* A few days before,” he answered, 
rather sulkily, as I thought ; he didn’t 
tightly know how long exactly. 

“And they went away quite sud- 
denly ?” I continued; and left 
everything behind them ? 

“Yes, they went away without 
giving notice,” said the miller, al- 
most repeating my words, and in 
a sort of defiant manner. 

“And left everything behind 
them ?” 

And why shouldn’t they? They 
might come back, perhaps, any day, 
of course. They had the house on 
lease. But he must go in and have 
his supper, if I would excuse him. 
Would I step in and take a glass of 
anything? Well, then, perhaps I 
would allow him to take his supper ; 
and so saying the miller wished me 
good evening, and turned to go in- 
doors, while I stepped out towards 
the station, across the fields, un- 
able to form any conclusion about 
what had passed, but looking for- 
ward with a sense of relief to 
Wyatt’s arrival, 

As I passed along the path across 
the fields from the mill to the vil- 

e, I met a young woman whom, 
although I am not quick at- remem- 
bering faces, I concluded to be the 
miller’s daughter. She gave mea 
look as of recognition, but passed 
on without sparking’ and I turned 
round to look after her. Yes, it 
must have been her I saw; she is 
tall and slight, although there is 
certainly nothing graceful or gliding 
in her gait; she walks as awkward- 
ly as most rustics; it must have 
been the dim light of evening that 
threw a glamour over her move- 
ments, And under a sudden im- 
pulse I called to her, and she stopped 
and came back a few steps.to meet 
me. 

I asked her if it was she who had 
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been down to the cottage on the 
evening of our first visit. 

Yes, she said; she and her sister 
had been down there that afternoon, 
to lock it up. 

“Your sister?” I asked,—for I 
remembered that the miller had 
spoken of sending only one of his 
daughters. “Then you did not go 
alone? I thought your father had 
sent you by yourself? He said 
80.” 

“ So he did, sir, truly; but my 
sister was going to the village, so 
she went along with me. We 
didn’t say nothing to father about 
it, because he would have said it 
was nonsense. But I beg your 
pordites sir, I must be getting 
ome,” and she turned to go on. 

“Stay one moment;” I said, and 
then, as she pa ey and turned 
round again, I asked, ‘“‘ Where was 
your sister when you came out by 
yourself through the wood ?” 

“ Me come out by the wood ?” 
cried. the girl, her mouth opening 
wide, and her eyes and face alike 
expressing astonishment; “why, I 
wouldn’t go through the wood for 
worlds. I should expect to see——” 

“What would you expect to 
see?” I asked eagerly, interrupt- 
ing her, 

“JT beg your pardon, sir,” she 
answered, her manner changing ab- 
ruptly to one of caution, “I didn’t 
mean anything. I beg your par- 
don, sir, but father would be very 
angry if he knew I had been talk- 
ing to you about such things I 
wish you good evening, sir,” and 
bobbing me a curtsey, she turned 
on her heel and pursued her way 
to the mill. 

Had this conversation passed near 
the cottage itself, or the grove, or 
while the events of the night had 
left their first impression, I believe 
I should have been startled by this 
corroboration of my own alarms; 
as it was, in the broad daylight of 
these pleasant meadows, with the 
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village and railway station in full 
view, it was not difficult to succeed 
in putting aside all sensation of 
uneasiness; but I could not help 
looking forward with extreme satis- 
faction to the return of Wyatt, to 
whom I determined to communi- 
cate my experiences of the night, 
not without a strong suspicion that 
my story would be received with 
considerable ridicule. 

Although the sun had not yet 
set, it was now hidden behind a 
bank of clouds which had been 
gathering during the afternoon. The 
air was still and oppressive; and, 
never a good walker, I slackened 
my ustal pace for the heat, and 
thus had the mortification to see 
the down-train arrive and pass on 
before I could reach the station. 
When I got there the passengers by 
it had already dispersed. As Wyatt 
did not expect me to meet him, of 
course he would not have waited 
for me, and I set off to overtake 
him along the other footpath, which 
led also across fields, direct to the 
cottage. But I could not, make 
him out ahead of me, and on reach- 
ing the cottage I found that he had 
not arrived there. He must have 
got out at Maddeley, the next sta- 
tion before our own, and be com- 
ing up by the river, I made sure; 
and T Wanaaesd down along the 
bank in hopes of meeting him, till 
warned to return by the rolling of 
distant thunder, and the large drops 
of rain now beginning to fall. 

As I approached the house it 
was almost dark; the wood be- 
yond it looked more dreary than 
ever. I almost wondered, looking 
at it now, that I should have ever 
ventured to enter it; and I looked 
uneasily towards it, half expecting 
to see some mysterious form issu- 
ing from its gloomy recesses, But 
nothing appeared this time, and 
I hurried -indoors, to find a tele- 
gram on the table which had been 
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brought from the village in my 
absence. .It wasfrom Wyatt. The 
governor had sent him into Essex 
on some business, and he should 
not be back in time to return that 
evening, but would come down by 
the ‘early train in the morning to 
breakfast, and take a whole holiday, 
The feeling of discomfiture pro- 
duced at first by the news of this 
desertion, and that I was destined 
to spend the evening alone, was 
succeeded by a sense of the absurd- 
ity, to say the least, of allowing 
myself to feel nervous, as I heard 
the cheerful noise of Mrs. Bond and 
her niece engaged in preparing sup- 
per in the kitchen, The rattle 
of plates, and the chatter of their 
voices, were enough to exorcise any 
demon of timidity and low spirits; 
and I was able, after a brief toilet, 
to find complete distraction from 
such foolish thoughts in the news- 
papers of the day, which Hannah, 
the girl, had brought from the vil- 
‘lage this evening. It was too hot, 
and I was too tired after my un- 
wonted exercise, to eat much din- 
ner; but I enjoyed all the more 
the tea which shortly succeeded 
that meal, and of which, although 
warned by my doctor to abstain 
from that form of refreshment at 
night, I drank even more freely 
than usual. Some rain fell durin 
dinner, but only the edge of. the 
storm came our way; the rumbling 
of the thunder could still be heard. 
The night was still and oppres- 
sive; and the windows, although 
wide open, seemed to let in no air. 
Awhiles I read, putting off the task 
of the night from one half-hour to 
another, hardly disturbed by the 
inmates of the kitchen taking their 
supper after rine, and talking, after 
the fashion of servants, as loudly as 
if they had been calling to each 
other from different rooms, instead 
of being seated at the same table. 
At another time the noise would 
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have been offensive; just now 
it was the reverse of disagreeable, 
About half-past ten o’clock Mrs, 
Bond came in to remove the tea- 
things; and then, after erga, 
the drawing-room windows an 
locking the hall-door, she looked 
in again to know if I wanted 
anything more before she went to 
bed, and wishing me good night 
retired. 

I was on the point of calling her 
back, to tell her to open the door of 
communication at the top of the 
stairs, but for very shame did not 
do so;.I could not think of any 
excuse; to say anything about 
precautions against fire would have 
sounded ridiculous, I heard her 
make fast the door leading from 
the hall into the offices; then there 
was a certain amount of talking and 
shutting of doors and windows, fol- 
lowed by steps going up the back 
staircase, and then the little house 
became quite still, 

Not until then, and I felt abso- 
Jutely alone, did the terror of, I 
knew not what, against which I 
had been struggling all day with 
more or less success, return in full 
force. Above all, while trying to 
reassure myself by setting down 
what I thought I[ had seen to 
disordered nerves, there came 
on my mind, with renewed force, 
the recollection of the fact that 
it was not I alone who had to 
deal with the unaccountable. It 
could not be the state of my 
health which made me imagine 
only that I had heard Wyatt speak 
of the figure passing into the house 
from the garden. I was sure he 
had told me of it, And although 
the thing had not surprised him, 
he did not know that the explana- 
tion of the appearance which he 
had suggested, failed altogether to 
explain it. No! During bright 
daylight the notion of the super- 
natural might be dismissed as fool- 


ishness ; but in my present solitude 
the possibility seemed real enough. 
The very silence seemed horrible. 
I was ready to fancy sounds all 
round me. But nothing broke the 
silence. If only Wyatt had been 
here! or even if the doors in the 
house had been left open, so that 
there might have been the sense 
of security from proximity of other 
living beings! If only Mrs. Bond’s 
hearty snore could have reached 
my ears ! 

Thus I remained for a while under 
the influence of the terror that pos- 
sessed me, of I knew not what, yet 
withal thoroughly ashamed to con- 
fess my cowardice, even to myself, 
till at last, summoning up courage, 
I lighted the chamber candlestick, 
and opening the door, placed it on 
a bracket in the hall, and then 
quickly returning, but leaving the 
door ajar, addressed myself to my 
papers. I had forgotten, as I have 
mentioned, to bring down any lamps 
with me, and had commissioned 
Wyatt that morning to buy three 
or four cheap ones and bring them 
down. The darkness of the house 
during the event of the past night, 
when the single candle was hardly 
reflected by the dingy walls of the 
passage, had contributed not a little 
to the horror of the situation, and 
I had resolved to light up all the 
rooms and passages this evening 
with a brightness that would ban- 
ish all chance of a recurrence of 
such a thing. The non-airival of 
these lamps had been almost as 
keen a disappointment as the ab- 
sence of Wyatt himself ; but even 
a single candle burning in the hall 
would be something. 

At first the very click of the pen 
heightened my sense of insecurity, 
it seemed to challenge a response 
with the unseen world; but at last 
the sound became familiar and even 
soothing. The chime of the vil- 
lage clock at midnight came. to 
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remind me that humran beings were 
not so far off; the rattle of a train 
in the distance passing down the 
line was even more grateful; I be- 
came impressed with a sense of 
the incompatibility of such matter- 
of-fact things as railway trains with 
supernatural apparitions; and for 
the first time that evening I had 
succeeded in composing my mind, 
and concentrating my attention on 
the work before me. My brain 
“assumed something of its normal 
activity, and I was getting inter- 
ested in my work, instead of feel- 
ing it to be the distasteful labour 
which of late had oppressed me. 
I felt as if I could go on with it 
all the night through. Say what 
the doctors might about the im- 
ne aa for health of working only 
y day, there was nothing like night- 
work for cultivating the play of 
fancy and imagination. 

Thus I felt for the moment, 
rather than distinctly thought out 
the idea, while the busy pen plied 
its task. But what is that which 
suddenly makes the hand fall nerve- 
less on the paper, and leaves me 
bereft of motion save for the quick 
beating of my heart? 

Some one is moving in the draw- 
ing-room opposite. 

Instinctively I felt that, be it 
what it may, it is the presence of 
the night before. 

Now I hear the drawing-room. 
door open; the rustling of a dress 
in the passage. 

I started to my feet. At first it 
seemed as if my limbs would refuse 
to perform their office, but seizing 
a candle, I staggered to the door, 
and opening it wide looked out. 

Besides the candle I held in my 
hand, the light which I had placed 
in the passage was still burning, 
so that, dark and dingy as the 
passage was, it was yet lighted up; 
and at the other end, in the act of 
turning to mount the stairs, is the 
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same apparition as had appeared 
the previous night; the same female 
figure that had entered the house 
from the wood. Tall, slight, and 
erect, robed in dark clothing, the 
face averted, and the head partly 
covered by a mantle, the figure was 
as clearly seen as if it had been 
daylight. Seen only for a moment, 
as, passing up the staircase, it dis- 
appears from my view. 

Surely it must be a real human 
being, for I can hear the old stair- 
case creak as it makes its way up. 
Had I stopped to think, I could not 
have gone on; but under a sudden 
impulse I too hurried up the stair- 
case after the apparition. Again 
there is no sign of any moving 
thing. The landing-place and pas- 
sage are void of occupant; the pas- 
sage-door is locked. I peep into 
the box-room and again find it 
empty. There remain only the 
rooms of Wyatt and myself; and I 
enter each of these in turn, almost 
expecting as I do so to find myself 
face to face with the thing. Seeing 
nothing in each case, 1 venture to 
examine them carefully; but there 
are no hiding-places ; the search is 
soon ended. 

My first impulse after this is to 
knock loudly at the passage door 
and awake the two women; even 
the sound of my own voice would 
be a distraction in the horrid silence. 
But even in my terror I was re- 
strained by shame, Even if they 
thought me serious, they would put 
down my impression to mere ner- 
vous imagination. Mrs. Bond would 
think she had more right than ever 
to tax me with keeping late hours 
and living on unwholesome diet. 


It is an effort to go out again 
into the passage, still more to go 
down-stairs; but I manage to do 
so, and also to look into the draw- 
ing-room, the door of which is open, 
while it was certainly shut before. 
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The room itself shows no signs of 
having been visited, There is no 
key to the door; but shutting it 
I return to the dining-room, the 
lighted candle in which invites me 
to enter, and sitting down again 
I try to compose myself. Surel 
it must be my disordered health 
that has conjured up this vision. 
I was not always such a coward. 
It must have been mere illusion 
that I saw something. But no! I 
was never more convineed of the 
reality of anything than of the re- 
ality of this object. And yet if it 
be a visitant from the other world, 
why should I be thus fearful about 
it? Why should I not boldly face 
it? I well do so if it comes again ; 
if I hear this sound again on the 
other side of the door, I will rush 
out and confront the figure, and 
intercept it: if incorporeal it will 
vanish perhaps; if it be real I need 
not fear to grasp it. What a change 
has come over you, Philip Merton, 
that you should be arguing in this 
way about it, and trying to screw 
your courage up to the sticking 
point! Be yourself, be a man, and 
do not be afraid of a spirit, if spirit 
it be. Why should it harm you? 
By some such way of reasoning 
I did succeed in composing myself 
sufficiently to take up my pen 
again, and make an effort to con- 
tinue my writing ; not very success- 
fully indeed, for while the hand 
was busy the ear was on the strain 
to catch the sound if it should recur. 
And while in this state, the hand 
falls helpless, the cold sweat bursts 
out, the very blood seems to curdle 
within me, as I am again startled 
by the sound of something moving, 
this time close to me, outside the 
open window, just on the other 
side of the table, Good God! why 
am I to be tormented with these 
horrid visions? This time it is the 
figure of aman. The light of the 
candle comes between us, so that 
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the figure is only obscurely made 
out in the darkness—the figure of 
a tall, dark man, I can just distin- 


guish a sort of cloak covering the 
figure, and the glance of a searching 
eye under a slouched hat, 

I sank back speechiess and power- 
I felt my heart 
beating 


less in my chair, 
stand still, then begin 
again as if it would burst, 

Suddenly a sound issued from 
the apparition, It spoke. 

“How long have you been 
here?” 

The voice, although low and 
cautious, sounded harsh and _ hol- 
low, but it reassured me. This was 
no apparition. This at least was a 
human being. And sinister though 
the man looked, the presence of one 
was a sort of comfort. 

I made no answer, for my voice 
literally stuck in my throat; nor 
did I want to show the fear that 
possessed me. 

“T could not help myself,” con- 
tinued the voice ; “ft stayed away ; 
I wandered here and there. I tried 
to get rid of it; but 1 had to come 
back after all. I saw that you 
were alone, and I thought I would 
come in. You have got no evi- 
dence against me,” the man con- 
tinued, moving back as I stood up, 
for at the continued sound of the 
human voice my prostration had 
ceased, “You Live got no evi- 
dence against me, I don’t want to 
hurt you,” he added, as I started 
back on the threatening attitude he 
assumed. “I don’t want to hurt 
any one. I have got enough of 
that on my mind to last me my 
life. Look here,” he went on, in 
the same stealthy voice; “I have 
been tramping all the day, and I’m 
damnably wet and thirsty. Haven’t 
you got a drop of spirits in the 
place ¢” 

It seemed to me from the man’s 
manner that he had been drinking 
already ; but to be engaged in the 
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homely office of supplying liquor 
was an agreeable diversion from the 
occupation of the night. Wyatt's 
brandy-bottle was on the sideboard, 
I took it up, and was about to mix 
some for him with water, but he whis- 
pered to me impatiently from the 
window to hand him the_bottle and 
glass. He poured out nearly half a 
tumbler, and drank it off. 

“ How long have you been here ?” 
he repeated, as he set down the glass 
on the window-sill. “Only two 
days!” he said, as if to himself, after 
I had answered him. “So if I had 
come sooner I should have found 
the place shut up! Only two days! 
Only two years since we two were 
living here, she and I; and the 
place doesn’t seem much changed. 
Only two years!” he continued, 
turning round, and again speaking 
as if to himself. “Only two years 
since she and I were here together ! 
it seems like two hundred. Look 
here,” he continued, turning round 
again and stepping over the window- 
sill into the room; I want just to 
see the other room. I have come 
several thousand miles to see it, I 
tell you. Yes, I know the way well 
enough; and, taking up one of the 
candles, he led the way into the 
drawing-room. I followed him. 

He looked round the little room, 
casting a curious look on the floor 
by the hearth, as if he expected to 
see something on the faded car- 
pet, and then, advancing towards 
the fire-place, held the candle up to 
the picture of the woman above it, 
before which he stood gazing, the 
expression on his face a strange 
mixture of terror and ferocity. 

As he did so, the light fell also 
on the portrait of the man. I saw 
then who my visitor was. Altered 
though the features were—brute 
though he looked now, unkempt 
and sodden, and disfigured by 
drink—it was still the same face; 
and he had been a fine-looking man 
once, 
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A few moments he stood thus, 
his hand trembling as he held 
up the candle. Then he turned 
the light on his own picture, and 
looking back on me with a scowl 
mixed with a. drunken leer, said, 
“Damn it, drink and bad nights 
change a fellow, don’t they? But I 
was a good-looking chap enough 
then.” 

Just what I was thinking. 

“Yes; and Judith was a fine 
woman, too, and no mistake. We 
were a handsome couple as you 
would wish to see. And I never, 
never cared for any woman as I] 
eared for her. She could be plea- 
sant enough, too, when she liked, 
O Judith, Judith, my girl!” he 
continued, turning again to the 
picture, “why couldn’t you keep 
that damned temper of yours un- 
der a bit? You might have been 
here now, and me, too, quiet and 
happy, instead of wandering about 
the world, afraid to show my face 
anywhere, regularly gone to the 
dogs.” And he stood looking at 
the woman’s face remorsefully. 

“Look here,” he said, turning 
round fiercely to me, although still 
speaking under his breath, “I didn’t 
pretend to be better than other fel- 
lows. The women used to run after 
me, and how could I help being 
a bit gay? She knew that when 
she took me. But I would have 
treated her well all the same, if she 
would have taken meas I was. What 
right had she to open my letters, I 
should like to know? A man who 
has lived gay can’t get square and 
right all of a sudden.” 

“That’s how it happened,” he 
continued, after a pause, as if he 
were trying to restrain an insu- 
perable impulse to speak out; “a 
nice thing for a man, isn’t it, when 
he comes home after a day’s worry, 
and wants to have a quiet time 
of it, to find his wife behbav- 
ing like a perfect devil? That's 
how it happened,” he went on, in 
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a hoarse whisper, while the foam 
stood on his dry parched lips. 
“That’s where she stood, there, be- 
hind the door, when she pulled out 
the letter—my letter from the other 
woman, and marked private—and 
shrieked at me till they might have 
heard her up at the village; called 
me a perjured villain, and said she 
wouldn’t let me touch her again. I 
let her go on for a bit,” continued 
he, with a cunning leer; “I knew 
it was no good stopping her in her 
tantrums; and it was a bit hard 
on her to find she was not the only 
woman who thought me a fine 
man, Then she went away up-stairs, 


and I thought it was all over.. 


Oh! why didn’t she stay there? 
I thought she would go to bed and 
sulk a bit, and that we should make 
it up in the morning, But no; 
down she came again, and walked 
up just here,” dragging me back, 
and pointing to the hearth, “and 
began again just as bad as ever. 
Declared she would go off at day- 
break, and that that other fellow 
was ready to receive her, and that 
she had always cared for him more 
than me, I wasn’t going to stand 
that, you know, What fellow would 
that had any respect for himself ? 
I told her to hold her tongue or I'd 
make her; I told her she was tell- 
ing a damned lie, and she knew it. 
Oh! why would she goon? Look 
here; on my oath, I didn’t mean to 
hurt her—I only meant to frighten 
her a bit, I thought if she found 
out my rough side she would learn 
to hold her tongue. Look here,” 
he went on, in a hoarse whisper, 
pulling me further back, and holding 
out the candle with his other hand ; 
“that’s where she stood, looking a 
very devil in her rage and beauty, 
just by the picture; and there,” he 
said, pointing downwards, “ is where 
she fell. I didn’t mean it, I say; 
I swear I didn’t mean it. Her 
head struck the fender. She never 
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moved again. And I’ve been pun- 
ished for it, and she knows it. She 
will never give me any rest as long 
as she lies where she does. Look 
here,” he went on again; “how 
could I help doing what I did after- 
wards? How was I to go and tell? 
How could I prove it was an acci- 
dent? I didn’t mean to hurt her. 
Come away from this,” he contin- 
ued, wiping the sweat from his brow 
with his sleeve, and moved back 
into the other room, whither I fol- 
lowed him. 

The brandy-bottle was still on the 
table, He poured out another large 
glass, and drank it off. Far from 
making him more drunk, it seemed 
to steady him. “You must know 
the whole of it,” he said, as he put 
down the glass. ‘ Come along with 
me. You’re not afraid, are you?” 
he said, with a sneering smile, as he 
noticed my sudden drawing back! 
“T wouldo’t hurt a fly to-night, 
Come along, I must make a clean 
breast of it, or I shall go mad. 
Come along,” and so saying, he 
stepped out into the veranda, pull- 
ing me by the arm. 

But I made no difficulty about 
following him, and he let go my 
sleeve. I knew whither he was 
leading. He said truly that I had . 
been frightened at first, but I was 
so no longer. 

He led the way across the lawn to 
the grove. Dark though the night 
was, he made as if by instinct for 
the path that led through it. The 
wet leaves showered their drops 
on us as we brushed through the 
narrow passage. Suddenly he 
stopped as if in doubt about his 
way. I knew what he was looking 
for. “Here it is,” he whispered, 
and turned up the narrow pathway 
to the glade which I had visited the 
previous afternoon, 

We reached the glade, knowing 
that we were there more by the 
freedom from the pressure of shrubs 
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and branches than trom the sight, 
although the clouds had now passed 
away, and it was a starlight night. 
“Here is the place,” said the 
man, grasping my arm, and speak- 
ing in a whisper close to my ear. 
“ No; don’t step on it; keep back; 
perhaps she hears us: there, down 
there, just in front, is where it is. 
I carried her there myself, that very 
night. All night long I dug. It 
was just such a night as this, as hot 
as hell. And all the time I was 
digging she lay there and never 
moved ; and I covered in the grave, 
and she never moved; and.then 
I ran off, and wrote to say we 
had both gone away suddenly to- 
gether. She never moved then, all 
the time I was at work, but she 
never leaves me alone now. I used 
to think it was all fancy, and the 
brandy; but itis just as bad when 
Tam sober, Hush! perhaps she is 
listening to us now; but she never 
comes except when I am alone. 


“Now you know why I wanted 


you. The thing that lies under 
here must not be allowed to stay 
there. I shall know no peace till 
it is moved away, and put into the 
eburehyard ; then, perbaps, she will 
leave me alone. You must promise 
- me that. You'll doit for your own 
sake, I know. I shall be far away 
again, but I shall hear about it. 
I shall know if it is done; and if it 
isn’t, I shall come back and trouble 
you again. Come away, we have 
been here long enough.” And so 
saying, the man turned and led the 
way back to the main path. That 
reached, he made as if about to start 
off, but stopping again, seized me 
by the hand, and went on. 

“I haven’t told you all yet. 
There was one man nearly found 
me out. I was coming out of this 
infernal place, just at daybreak, 
when I met a man,—it was the 
miller. My plan for concealment 
was discovered. He would know 
that I was alone,—that she was not 
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with me. No! I didn’t kill him, 
though I was minded to; I got him 
to leave his mill, and come right 
away to America then and there, 
Ile didn’t know what I was after in 
this wood, and I never let him come 
here to find out. I never lost sight 
of him till I got him out ofthe place; 
but he suspects, and I have nearly 
ruined myself trying to keep him 
quiet. But he may blab now 
if he likes, and he won’t get any 
more out of me. I am not goin 

back there again to lead that cursed 
life.” 

Then he added, “ Now you had 
better go back to the house; I ain't 
afraid of you following me, but 
mind you keep quiet till morning, 
or it will be worse for you. I know 
my way out of this.” And sosaying, 
he passed on in the direction of the 
mill, and in an instant I felt rather 
than saw that I was alone, 

To hasten instantly out of the 
wood and regain the open lawn was 
my first impulse. Thence I could 
see the light still burning in the 
parlour, but I had not courage to 
enter the house again, still less 
could I stay where I was and brave 
another meeting with the apparition. 
I was now standing in the very 
spot where I had first seen it, as 
it moved from the wood into the 
house; and as soon as I remembered 
this, I hurried towards the field at 
the back of the cottage, and so by 
the path across the field to the 
village. In these open spaces, ten- 
anted by the quiet cattle, whose 
forms could be made out recumbent 
on the grass, there could be no pur- 
suit of these horrors. 

By the time I reached the village 
the first ray of dawn could be made 
out, and it was soon light. And 
with the light my courage returned, 
although the anxiety possessed me 
not the less strongly to pursue the 
mystery to an end, if only to satisfy 
myself that all the scenes I had 
passed through were ‘not merely 
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the creation of a disordered and en- 
feebled brain. Faint though I -was 
and weary, my head seemed clear 
enough, and presently a draught 
of milk, obtained from an early 
milkman, gave me some strength. 
If Wyatt really came as he had 
promised, by the first train, he 
would be here at seven o’clock. 

The sun rose bright and un- 
clouded, but I had still a long time 
to wait. Under different circum- 
stances, there would have been 
abundant scope for enjoyment in 
watching the gradual birth of an- 
other lovely summer’s day—all 
nature refreshed by the night’s rain. 
But now I was only weary and 
impatient. 

The train arrived. Wyatt step- 
ped out, the only passenger for this 
station. He quite started on seeing 


me; my fase and appearance evi- 
dently reflected the excitement I 
had gone through. 


To his anxious inquiry, what 
was the matter with me, I could 
only reply by urging him to press 
homewards, He should see and 
judge for himself what was the 
matter. And at last Wyatt, seeing 
my condition, gave up questioning, 
and we pursued our course in silence. 

Entering the vegetable garden by 
the back gate, we came to the little 


tool-shed, A spade was lying there ° 


which I took up and gave to Wyatt, 
and taking a hoe myself, I led the 
way to the grove. Arrived at the 
little glade, I pointed to the mound 
in the centre, and beginning to ply 
the hoe, urged him to dig too. 

Tle set to work; but after a few 
strokes I was compelled to stop 
from want of strength. Never since 
childhood had I felt so weak and 
helpless, Leaning on the hoe, 
gasping for breath, I urged Wyatt 
to his task, 

He dug away, casting every now 
and then a doubting look at me, 
2s if he questioned my sanity. The 
morning was hot, and Wyatt, 
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though a sturdy fellow, began to feel 
the strain of the unwonted exercise, 
taken while fasting ; and at last he 
_— and leaning on his spade, 
looked sulkily at me, as if to say 
that he had humoured me enough. 

I replied to his look of reproach 
by taking the spade from him, and 
stepping into the hole which he had 
made, resumed the work of digging. 
But my labor did not accomplish 
much; nerves and muscles were 
both equally relaxed. 

Wyatt stood watching my feeble 
efforts for a time, wiping his brow 
with his shirt-sleeve. At last, ob- 
serving that if this tomfoolery was 
to go on, it had better be done by 
him, he stepped into the hole again, 
and taking the spade from me, set 
to work, 

But he tuo was tired, and did not 
work with a will; he began gram- 
bling to himself as he dug, speaking 
in an undertone, 

Suddenly he stopped digging, 
and looked down eagerly. His 
spade had caught in something. 

It was a piece of rag of some 
sort. The spade severed it easily, 
and a fragment was thrown up with. 
the earth, and lay exposed on the 
top of the soil. Another portion 
could be seen still in the hole, 


‘mixed with the loose earth. 


My companion’s listless manner 
had left him; he dug now with a 
will, throwing up large spadefuls 
quickly. 

Presently the spade again met: 
with an obstacle. Something 
stayed below, when the loose earth 
was thrown up, projecting above 
what was left. 

Is it a stone or a piece of. decayed 
wood ? 

Wyatt stopped digging and 
stooped down to look at it, but 
drew back again quickly with an 
exclamation of disgust. 

I drew close to the spot, and 
kneeling, looked down too, The 
thing was not wood. It was the end 
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of a human foot; the long bones 
could be seen, with,some decom- 
posed flesh still hanging to them. 

Wyatt looked at me for a time, 
in silence, then he got out of the 

ve, and laying down the spade, 
said, “ We had better not deal with 
this matter alone ; let us get some- 
body else to go on with the job. 
Let us go and call the miller,” 

He put on his coat and led the 
way. I followed him—taking a 
last glance round to where the 
silent witness of the foul deed pro- 
tiuded from the soil—along the 
narrow path through the grove, till 
we got into the open meadow. 
Then we walked along side by side. 

“Not now,” said my friend, as 
I essayed to speak; “tell me all 
about it by and by, when you are 
cooler. I beg your pardon for hav- 
ing doubted you.” 

We walked on in silence. As we 
drew in sight of the mill, we saw a 
couple of persons, women, standing 
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on the bridge which crossed the 
race. They were the miller’s daugh- 
ters. They hardly noticed us as 
we came up; they were staring in 
rapt attention, looking down to- 
wards the stream where the stakes 
were, at the tail of the race. 

As we came up with them, the 
miller appeared from his house car- 
rying a rake and a rope. 

“ Another drunken fellow, I sup- 
pose,” he said, “ missed his way over 
the bridge last night;” and so say- 
ing, passed down the bank towards 
the stakes. We followed him with 
the girls. 

As we approach the spot a dark 
limp mass can be made out in the 
water, swayed idly to and fro by the 
eddy of the stream. 

It needed not to see the bloated 
features, as they dragged the body 
out of the water, to tell me who it 
was, I knew from the first moment 
that J was once more face to face 
with the visitant of that dread night. 


Note by Mr. Wyatt.—The foregoing account was the last thing my poor 


friend wrote, and finding it among his papers, carefully corrected, as if 
intended for publication, I believe I am justified in publishing it for 
the benefit of his estate. The truth of it is of course sufficiently corrobo- 
rated by the discovery of the body of the woman, precisely as described, 
and of the drowned man, and the interest which the matter excited at 
the time will be fresh in the recollection of many, Of the occurrences 
of the night there was no other witness than himself, and the reader 
must judge how far it was coloured by the condition of his health, the 
melancholy state of which has been only too faithfully portrayed in his 
narrative. I can only say that to the day of his death, which happened 
only a few weeks after the events described, my poor friend always as- 
serted in the strongest terms the truth of what he has written; and the 
only shade whick passed over our friendship during his last illness arose 
from my having ventured to express somewhat too strongly my doubt 
whether he was not labouring under a delusion. Iam bound in candour 
to add that his belief in the apparition seems to have been fully shared 
by the female occupants of the mill, although expressed by them under 
great reserve. The miller’s connection with his brother, the former oc- 
cupant of the mill, was never fully cleared up; and I cannot but corro- 
borate my friend’s account of my having mysclf seen the female figure 
passing from the house to the wood, exactly as he describes it, although 

should be sorry to say with equal confidence that the appearance was 
not susceptible of rational explanation.—T. W. 

THE RETREAT, STAINHAM LOCK, October 1878. 
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THE BERLIN SETTLEMENT. 


Tue speech of Lord Beaconsfield 
at the Guildhall came most oppor- 
tunely for the purpose of restoring 
satisfaction to the public mind. The 
disappointed opponents of the Min- 
istry perpetually endeavour to bewil- 
der themselves and their listeners ; 
and it is not very wonderful if, in 
the constant vicissitudes to which 
the progress of Eastern affairs is 
exposed, they are able occasionally 
to raise a fog and obscure the public 
judgment. Consistency in their 
criticism is no object to them what- 
ever. The one principle which 


raus through it is, that the last 
incident which has occurred, no 
matter what it is, is to the eternal 
discredit of the British Ministry. 
Never was seen such insensate folly 
in planning, such culpable short- 
sightedness in executing! 


At one 
time the most cherished desire of 
all right-minded politicians is to 
protect Christians and insist on 
reformed administration ; at another, 
it is perfect madness to undertake 
separate supervision with that view 
in Asia Minor, joint supervision 
in Europe. At one time joint action 
with Russia is the only policy 
which a true Briton would adopt so 
as to divide the credit of the great- 
est stroke yet made for human hap- 
piness and freedom. At another, 
nothing but the most reckless im- 
prudence prevented our insisting at 
Berlin upon collective action against 
Russia. Formerly, nothing good 
was to be said of the treaties of 
Paris; not a blow shouid be struck 
in their behalf. Those treaties were 
dead and gone; and the sole object 
of British solicitude was the welfare 
of the Christians, Now, it appears 
that the settlement at Berlin robbed 
us of all those advantages which we 
gained in 1856; and it is all owing 


to the incapacity of the Ministers 
that the Russians are across the 
Danube. Nothing could be more 
wicked than to offer armed opposi- 
tion to the Czar; but at the same 
time nothing is more outrageous than 
that his power should be increased, 
or the sphere of his influence ex- 
tended. To defend the integrity 
of the Sultan’s dominions was the 
highest of political crimes; to con- 
sent to. its partial dismemberment 
after a disastrous war was equally 
outrageous, For England to under- 
take responsibility is an insane 
covenant ; but English Ministers 
stand condemned before the bar of 
Liberal opinion for every Bulgarian 
atrocity and for every Ottoman 
reverse. 

No wonder that people get be- 
wildered at times, and while the 
voice of “sense and truth ” is silent, 
fancy that Eastern affairs are doomed 
to interminable confusion. Doubt- 
less there are and will be for a long 
time to come elements of disturb- 
ance. The mutual hatreds of rival 
races, and the utter disorganisation — 
of society which resulted from this 
long, brutal and unrighteous war, 
so wantonly fomented by some Ene 
lish Liberals, will not be speedily 
corrected. The unfortunate vic- 
tims of pseudo-philanthropy have 
not yet reached the term of their 
sufferings. But nothing can be 
simpler, clearer, or more straight- 
forward than the policy of Great 
Britain in the past, the present, 
and the future. For three years, 
through good report and evil report, 
we adhered with tenacity and single- 
ness of purpose to the Paris Treaty. 
When the result of the war ren- 
dered it no longer applicable, we 
insisted on that settlement being re- 
vised by the signatory Powers, and 
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repudiated any treaty made by any 
two of them, The signatory Powers 
substituted the Berlin settlement 
for the Paris treaties, and now we 
insist that that settlement shall be 
carried out to the letter, and to the 
complete spirit. It is idle to say 
that in the course of these events 
massacres occurred here and mis- 
government occurred there. The 
men who say this know that Eng- 
land could not have - prevented 
them, and are the first to denounce 
her for having undertaken greater 
responsibilities in the future, so as 
to be able to exercise control. The 
one point upon which the conduct 
of England is vulnerable is this: 
show that the Berlin Treaty is less 
efficacious than the Paris Treaty for 
promoting the welfare of the East 
and the security of the British 
empire, and that rather than sub- 
mit to it, war would have been a 
wiser alternative, and then the 


policy of the Ministry stands con- 


demned. But no one dreams of 
arguing to that effect. No one 
comes forward to suggest any alter- 
native course which was possible to 
adopt. Most people were astonished 
that such an advantageous arrange- 
meot was possible under the cir- 
cumstances, and without a serious 
straggle. Party critics indulge in 
general skirmishing, and endeavour 
to press into their service the small- 
er incidents of the hour, possibly 
under the necessity of being obliged 
to make an effective speech to an 
admiring audience. But all such 
ephemeral criticism dies away. as 
soon, as it is uttered. The broad 
features of the settlement remain, 
and the great mass of Englishmen 
are proud of the result and of the 
manner in which it was accom- 
plished. 

For eur part, we think that all 
discussion which goes behind the 
Berlin Treaty is unpractical and 
good for nothing. The whole of 


-unexpectedly expressed. 
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that long coitroversy on which the 
attention of this country was riveted 
is consigned to history. We watch- 
ed its course as carefully as most 
people, and, except for the dismay 
with which we found the Russians 
approaching Constantinople and the 
Dardanelles, and no declaration of 
war from this side of the Channel, 
we did so with satisfaction. But 
the Treaty of Berlin gave us nearly 
or quite as much as we could have 
hoped to get from a successful war. 
No doubt we undertake responsi- 
bilities, but these were inevitable, 
and were the price at which a costly 
and arduous struggle was averted. 
Has any politician suggested any 
course better adapted to the end in 
view, and, at the same time, likely 
to obtain the consent of Europe ? 
If not, he may throw his negative 
criticism to the winds. It is worth- 
less. Neo one will attend to it. It 
is doomed to perish as soon as it 
sees the light, however much it 
may be cheered by the nincompoops 
at Scarborough and Rhyl. 

As regards the Treaty itself, of 
what possible avail is it to impugn 
any particular provision, unless it is 
shown what other and better provi- 
sion Europe would have assented 
to? For instance, Sir William Har- 
court denounces the absence of any 
stipulation securing collective action 
against Russia in case the settle- 
ment is impeded. He thinks that 
without such stipulation the Rus- 
sians will never be cleared out of 
Turkey; and that England pre- 
vented its insertion. But if he re- 
fers to the Blue-books he will see 
(Turkey, No. 39, p. 232) that the 
proposal or hint at collective action 
came from Russia, with, no doubt, 
very different views from those which 
Sir W. Harcourt has so tardily and 
Turkey 
was opposed to it (p. 239). Prince 
Gortschakoff’s proposal for a collec- 
tive guarantee that the resolutions 
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of the Congress should be executed 
was rejected not by England, but 
by Priuce Bismarck. No doubt 
England would have objected to an 
arrangement so well calculated to be 
used for the purpose of oppress- 
ing the Turks. But the President 
of the Congress himself pointed 
out (p. 240) that it was impracti- 
cable, and that “if the Powers en- 
gaged themselves jointly to use force 
at need, they would risk the provoca- 
tion among themselves of grave dis- 
union.” The demand, he said, ex- 
ceeded the resources of the Con- 
gress. So much for the complaint 
that no collective action against 
Russia was provided for, It is ex- 
tremely refreshing to hear that an 
advanced Liberal could contemplate, 
under any circumstances, collective 
action against the great champion 
whose stroke for freedom and good 
government has been the grandest 
ever made in the history of the 
world. But wonders never cease, 
and no inconsistency in their criti- 
ci.m is too great for men whose only 
line of policy is that every act done 
or omitted by their own Government 
is morally wrong or intellectually 
purblind. 

Then as regards the execution of 
the Berlin settlement, there is abso- 
lutely no occasion for any doubt 
or uncertainty as to the duty and 
policy of this country. There is 
undoubtedly need for great watch- 
fulness and patient resolution, but 
scarcely for any anxiety as to its 
ultimate success. We endeavoured 
to enforce this idea when’ the Treaty 
was only three months old. No- 
thing has since occurred to disturb 
it. The “harebrained chatter of 
irresponsible frivolity” goes for no- 
thing. The due execution of the 
Treaty of Berlin depends upon this 
—the disposition of the Powers to 
give it effect. At present there 
are no indications that any one 
of the signatory Powers contem- 
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plates retiring, or has changed its 
mind with regard to the anxious 
determination each and every one 
of them has expressed to have the 
entire settlement carried out and 
completed. When it is said that 
the Berlin Treaty settled nothing, 
that is true as regards the internal 
affairs and conditions of the Turkish 
empire. With regard to these it 
laid down the principles on which 
a settlement should thereafter be 
made, and prescribed the mode of 
its accomplishment and the time 
within which it should be effected. 
The actual settlement was confined 
to this; and it was the all-import- 
ant indispensable preliminary to 
any reconstruction of South-eastera 
Enrope—viz., the terms on which 
the discordant purposes of the 
Powers should give place to the 
united voice of Europe. The Berlin 
Congress pronounced the decree, 
and prescribed the mode of its exe- 
cution. It averted a general war. 
The same causes which brought 
about a general peace in July last 
are in operation now, and will con- 
tinue to operate. It is not till 
Russia is in a condition, and mani- 
fests an intention, to make a fresh 
appeal to the arbitrament. of the 
sword, that there will be the slight- 
est occasion to fear any general dis- 
turbance growing out of the state 
of affairs existing in South-eastern 
Europe. Unfortunately we cannot 
help the scenes of misery which 
ensue, and are only too likely to 
recur. They are. the inevitable 
result of this barbarous war, and 
must be laid to the account of its 
guilty authors. The scenes of 
desolation and misery which have 
been enacted in the name of free- 
dom and humanity shock the con- 
science of mankind; but, unfortu- 
nately, they are not the first, and 
will not be the last, of the sanguin- 
ary consequences of hypocritical 
ambition, 
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The duty of this country in the 
present conjuncture is so exceed- 
ingly plain and simple that we 
cannot understand any reasonable 
politician allowing the subject to 
be obscured by the utmost efforts 
of Opposition journals and orators. 
With a patience which knew no 
limits, and which was ultimately 
successful—with a tenacity of pur- 
pose which foiled the utmost craft 
and violence of Muscovite states- 
men—the English Government suc- 
ceeded in maintaining peace, and 
in substituting the Berlin settle- 
ment for the Paris treaties. We 
cannot play over again the same 
patient and waiting game which we 
have played for the last three years. 
The honour of the country is con- 
cerned in having this Berlin Treaty 
carried out to the last clause. We 
do not mean to say that the course 
of events may not show that some 
revision, here and there, by the 
signatory Powers will be advisable. 
Bat it is absolutely impossible that 
Great Britain should allow the ex- 
eeution of the Treaty to be imped- 
ed in any important particular, or 
to any extent which in the least 
degree jeopardises the balance of 
ane as it was finally struck at 

rlin, We shall stand convicted 
of cowardice and indecision in the 
eyes of the world if we submit to 
the. slightest chicanery or trifling on 
the part of Russian agents. The 
Berlin Treaty is the outcome of 
years of suppressed strife, and is the 
last plank which uns us from 
a general war, e cannot again 
allow the creation of a state of things 
to which the Treaty is inapplicable, 
and again enter a Congress in order 
to effect a fresh resettlement. Such 
a procedure would render us the 
laughing-stock of Europe. The 
honour as well as the place of this 
country amongst the nations of the 
world, is staked upon the due exe- 
cution of the Treaty of Berlin. We 
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must have that settlement carried 
out in its entirety, or consent to 
recede in the scale of nations, 
There has been absolutely no in- 
dication up to the present time of 
any settled or growing or incipient 
determination on the part of the Rus- 
sian sovereign and Cabinet to retire 
from the Treaty, or to impair in any 
way its “solemn and obligatory 
character,” which at the Congress 
Count Schouvaloff was so eager to 
strengthen. At the same time we 
do not deny that minor incidents 
have occurred of some considerable 
importance. Still they are of a 
character which all must have ex- 
pected who know how ineffective 
occasionally is the control exer- 
cised over Russian agents by the 
Central Government. As the prob- 
ability of our being embroiled in 
Affghanistan increased, and in pro- 
portion as symptoms (however 
delusive) of a reaction of feeling 
set in amongst the English people, 
so will attempts, no doubt, be made 
to wrest some advantages from a 
change of situation. Moreover, there 
have been news of alarming disturb- 
ances in Macedonia, the aggressors 
being the Bulgarians, possibly with 
the connivance of the Russians. 
There is jealousy on the part of 
the Russian troops in regard to 
Austrian movements towards Sal- 
onica. There was the address of 
the Russian Governor-General of 
Bulgaria previous to his leaving 
Philippopolis, There was. also the 
declaration of Prince Lobanoff that 
the Russians would not withdraw 
from Turkish territory until the 
final convention with Turkey was 
signed. There has been, and there 
will always be, danger that the loca! 
Russian authorities may encourage 
insurrections and disturbances with 
a view to profit by them. Prince 
Dondaukoff-Korsakoff — who is at 
the head of the Bulgarian adminis- 
tration, frankly declares that his 
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object is to effect the union of 
Bulgaria with Eastern Roumelia 
regardless of the Treaty of Berlin. 
The Foreign Office at St. Peters- 
burg occasionally disavows the vio- 
lent language of its subordinate, 
and the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land has denounced his harebrained 
chatter. The Prince, however, is 
on the spot, and under his infiu- 
ence the Bulgarians petition for the 
restoration of the Treaty of San 
Stefano, and denounce the wrong 
which has been done to their com- 
patriots in Roumelia and Mace- 
: donia. The Prince, no doubt, rep- 
resents the will, but not the power, 
of Russia to reverse the settlement. 
The military party of that country 
is not the most influential, and its 
recent policy is felt to have been 
disastrous, Besides these indica- 
tions of hostility on the spot, the 
tone of the Russian newspapers 
was menacing and wholly unre- 
strained. 


The anonymous paragraphs to 
which Lord Beaconsfield drew at- 
tention were sprinkled over almost 


the entire Russian press. They pro- 
fessed to regard the Berlin Treaty 
as already extinct—destroyed by its 
own injustice, There will be no 
peace, they declared, while the 
trans-Balkan lands lie under the 
control of the Turks, The huge 
Bulgaria must be restored, the great 
struggle between England and Rus- 
sia must be fought out in Roumelia 
and Affghanistan; any alternative 


is better than a ruinously expensive’ 


armistice, and a radical change in 
the history and position of one of 


these two great Powers must be. 


the result. Is it wonderful that 
with all this “irresponsible frivol- 
ity” afloat on the surface of inter- 
national life, our great Liberal lead- 
ers were impeaching everybody, de- 
nouncing everything; doing their 
utmost to disturb the public mind 
and unsettle its resolution? If the 
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Berlin Treaty depends for its exe- 
cution upon the disposition of the 
signatory Powers to give it effect, 
it is equally clear that unless that 
disposition is strengthened by the 
determination of England, it will 
certainly fail. The one security 
for general peace is, that England 
should quned with resolution the 
provisions of that Treaty, and make 
it understood abroad that she will 
enforce it at the point of the sword. 

In spite of these indications on 
the part of the Russian press and 
subordinate officials, it is impossible 
to believe that the Russian Govern- 
ment has swerved at all from its 
determination to carry out this 
Treaty. Russia would never have 
assented to this Treaty if she were 
in a condition to go to war with 
Great Britain, after all the losses in 
men, money, and material which she 
has incurred. She needs to recruit 
her energies, restore her credit, and 
develop her resources. The pros- 
pect of internal commotion and dis- 
orders is by no means a pleasant sub- 
ject; that which lies before her finan- 
ciers is positively alarming. Accord- 
ing to the St. Petersburg ‘ Exchange 
Gazette’ the National Debt has been 
nearly trebled in the last two years, 
and henceforward one-third of the 
entire revenue will have to be de- 
voted to the payment of interest. 
There was a deficit before the war 
began ; and in addition to the enor- 
mous increase of public debt, there 
is also the loss entailed by the 
profuse issue of paper-money. Be- 
fore the war the uncovered notes 
amounted to seven hundred millions 
of roubles; during the war five hun- 
dred millions were added. The 
result of the two together is to de- 
preciate the currency by one-half, 
with, of course, a corresponding 
increase in the rate of exchange. 
Meanwhile the war - expenditure 
continues, and probably will not be 
greatly diminished so long as any 
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part of the Berlin Treaty remains 
unexecuted. Sooner or later the 
financial condition of a country 
must react upon its foreign policy. 
The resources of Russia have al- 
ready been enormously strained. Its 
recent schemes of annexation have 
not been crowned with much suc- 
cess. The burdens which they have 
entailed are out of all provortion 
to the advantages reaped, and al- 
though the “ irresponsible frivolity ” 
of Prince Dondaukoff and others may 
be utterly unteachable, the leading 
statesmen of Russia, the commercial 
and agricultural classes, all who are 
interested in industry and prosper- 
ity, must long for peace as absolutely 
necessary for the salvation of the 
country, “ Were Russian victory 
ever so complete,” says the ‘ Ex- 
change Gazette,’ exasperated at the 
insane projects of its contemporaries 
in Roumelia and Affghanistan, “ it 
would have to be succeeded by the 
permanent display of immense mili- 
tary forces in and on the Black Sea 
and on the Indian frontier. Where 
then should we find the promised 
facilities for domestic development ? 
Let us have done with the Eastern 
Question at length, and devote our- 
selves to home affairs.” We rejoice 
to think that it is not only at the 
Guildhall, and on Lord Mayor’s 
Day, that the voice of “sense and 
truth” is to be heard. In recent 
years we have seen a change come 
over the spirit of the French. 
It may be that the lessons of the 
last two years, less sharp but more 
prolonged than those which were 
taught in 1870-71, may lead to the 
Russian Government and people 
exchanging their restless and ruin- 
ous system of foreign policy for 
lans of internal reform. The hare- 
rained chiefs of the Russian war- 
party are hostes humani generis ; but 
the confusion and distress which 
have attended their impolitic and 
impracticable maneeuvres will prob- 


ably effect the downfall of their in- 
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fluence and bind over their deluded 
country to keep the peace for the 
future. : 

We may rest assured, however, 
that there will be little wisdom in 
the English people relaxing in avy 
degree their determination to have 
this Treaty carried out in all its 
provisions, That is the ultimate 
and unfailing guarantee of success. 
Hitherto there has been nothing 
to complain of in the acts of 
the Russian Government. Under 
the Treaty, as Lord Beaconsfield 
has recently reminded us, Russia 
has retired from Constantinople 
and from the Straits of Gallipoli, 
both of which were within her 
grasp, and were of vital importance. 
Under the same Treaty she restored 
to the Porte the city of Erzeroum, 
“ which soon will in all probability 
be the scene of the strongest forti- 
fications in Asia Minor.” And on 
the other side, in pursuance of the 
same Treaty, the Sultan has surren- 
dered the Danubian fortresses and 
the Bay of Batoum, At the same 
time committees and commissions 
have been appointed to mark out 
the boundaries of the different states 
and provinces created by that Treaty. 
These, no doubt, are its leading pro- 
visions; and it is not very reas- 
onable to suppose that the Power 
which has so far observed good 
faith, does so with the deliberate 
intention of violating it hereafter. 
It is, of course, ccnceivable that the 
Government of the Czar may be 
overborne, or attempted to be over- 
borne, by the reckless fanatics who, 
in every ccuntry, lose sight of na- 
tional interests in their own head- 
strong infatuation. If so, the res- 
olution and firmness of this coun- 
try will not merely be the salvation 
of England and Europe, but will be 
the protection of Russia from her in- 

nal and most deadly enemies. 

The position which the British 
Government has taken up in the 
matter was defined by Lord Beacons- 
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field at the Guildhall with the ut- 
most clearness and precision, and in 
terms which won the cheers of his 
audience and the applause of the 
pation. Nothing can be more dis- 


tinct and definite than the follow- 
ing pledge, and both Government 
and people will alike be covered 
with discredit if it should ever be 
pointed to as unredeemed :— 


“T can say this on the part of her 
Majesty’s Government, that it is their 
policy and their determination that the 
Treaty of Berlin shall be carried out 
in spirit and to the letter. And believ- 
ing that the settlement of Berlin ex- 
pressed in the Treaty, is one that will 
advance the progress and civilisation 
of the world, and that it includes pro- 
visions admirably adapted to secure 
peace and the maintenance of peace, 
her Majesty’s Government would, if 
necessary, appeal with confidence to 
the people of this country to support 
them in maintaining to the letter and 
the complete spirit the Treaty of Ber- 
lin with all their energy and all their 
resources.” 


That is a pledge from which it is 
impossible to recede; and from the 
policy expressed, thereby, it would 
be most unwise, as well as unsafe, 
both for ourselves and for other na- 
tions in any degree to depart. 

The day after Lord Beaconsfield’s 
speech at Guildhall the Emperor 
of Austria assured the delegations 
that he would support the Berlin 
Treaty with the greatest fidelity. 
He regarded the Treaty as “ caleu- 
lated to prevent the recurrence of 
dangers which menaced the peace 
of Europe and the interests of Aus- 
tro-Hungary.” And as regards the 
Austrian share of the duties im- 
posed by that Treaty, he . called 
upon the delegates to support his 
Government. The heavy task of 
occupying and administering Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina had been un- 
dertaken in order to promote Euro- 
pean peace and Austrian welfare, and 
must be conducted to a successful 
conclusion, The Czar has also 
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given assuranees, if we may trust 
the daily papers, both at St. Peters- 
burg and at Paris, of his firm de- 
termination to carry out the Treaty, 
And as we reminded our readers 
last October, both M. Waddington 
and Prince Bismarck took an early 
opportunity of declaring their earn- 
est hope that the Treaty would be 
carried out completely and loyally. 
Prince Bismarck also intimated his 
opinion, which recent events have 
so fully justified, “that the close 
of the late and the prevention of 
the threatened war are a pledge of 
peace, and that the reactions result- 
ing from unsolved details no longer 
have the power to disturb it.” 

Over and above the duty of watch- 
ing over and insisting upon the 
due execution of the Treaty of Ber- 
lin, Great Britain has other subjects 
of attention in the East. In 1856, 
besides the Treaty of Paris, there 
was a tripartite treaty between 
France, Austria, and England, by 
which the three Powers agreed, at 
the instance of one of them, to de- 
fend the integrity and independence 
of the Turkish empire by force of 
arms, That treaty was concluded 
apart from the rest of the signa- 
tory Powers. So also in 1878 the 
Anglo-Turkish convention was in 
further pursuance of our policy in 
the East, in furtherance of the 
general settlement, but pledging 
the parties concerned to a defined 
course of action. It was extreme- 
ly satisfactory to hear from Lord 
Beaconsfield that the island of 
Cyprus, in reference to which po- 
litical and other evils have been 
so profusely prophesied, will not 
merely pay its own expenses, but 
will beecme a most important mili- 
tary and naval station, from which 
England caz watch over its interests 
in Asia Minor and Egypt. No- 
thing could be more satisfactory 
than the cordial and friendly ex- 
planations with France in reference 
to that matter which have recently 
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been published. They were taking 
place at the time when Mr, Glad- 
stone and others in the House of 
Commons were endeavouring to sow 
the seeds of suspicion and jealousy 
between the two countries, It must 
be satisfactory to every one to learn 
that England and France are thor- 
oughly at one with respect to 
Egypt, and that, in fact, any de- 
signs which Russia may have con- 
ceived against the security of our 
Indian route have been rendered 
impracticable. 

oreover, the English scheme of 
reforms in Asia Minor is progressing 
satisfactorily. In its fundamental 
points the Porte appears to have 
accepted it, and we may rest assured 
that it will not be suffered to re- 
main a dead letter. A gendarmerie 
will be established, as stipulated, 
and organised by European officers. 
The regulations have been already 
drawn up. Reforms in the ad- 
ministration of justice will be se- 
eured by travelling inspectors, two 
for each vilayet, one of whom is 
to be a European, They will be 
empowered to receive complaints 
against the judges, visit the prison, 
and watch that justice prevails. 
Tithes are to be immediately abol- 
ished and replaced by a new system 
of land taxation. In fact, the fin- 
ancial reorganisation proposed by 
England is accepted, but its ap- 
plication, as well as that of some 
other reforms, will. be gradual, and 
depending from time to time oa 
the finance at the disposal of the 
Sultan. 

These Eastern troubles have cer- 
tainly resulted in a most magnificent 
triumph for this country. A pro- 
longed war could scarcely have 
given us more, and it would not 
in any degree have alleviated the 
responsibilities which we had no 
option but to incur. If, after all 
that has happened, no one under- 
takes that good government shall 
be guaranteed and invasion brought 


s 
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to an end, the vast dominions of 
the Sultan must gradually but in- 
evitably roll into the open arms of 
the Northern conqueror, A war 
such as that of twenty years ago, 
followed by inaction, effects only a 
temporary respite. Great Britain _ 
must either retire from the contro- 
versy and abandon the defence of 
her Eastern interests, or mount 
guard over the settlement which is 
made. We have chosen the Jatter 
alternative. We have the advan- 
tage of the co-operation of Austria, 
whose introduction upon the scene 
of action is a new factor which 
serves to restore the balance in the 
European provinces. We must dis- 
charge similar functions ourselves 
in Asia Minor, and we could scarce- 
ly have escaped from it even after 
a successful war, Russian designs 
were evidently foiled without a 
blow, and with a minimum of ex- 
penditure. All the European 
Powers rallied round this country, 
which has once more assumed its 
rightful place, and exercises an in- 
fluence which is gratefully acknow- 
ledged and universally felt. 

It is not to be. expected that a 
great national triumph of this sort 
should be achieved without raising 
in the breasts of vindictive op- 
ponents a large measure of vitu- 
perative wrath. Mr. Gladstone, of 
course, is stung to the quick at his 
rival’s brilliant success, and con- 
sumes his utmost energies in his in- 
terminable and inconsistent attacks. 
In anticipation of Lord Mayor’s 
Day he poured forth a speech at 
Rhyl. Immediately after Lord 
Beaconsfield’s speech there appeared 
a querulous letter from the same 
opponent in the morning papers. 
The few public appearances of the 
Prime Minister are always the 
fruitful theme of his rival’s dis- 
course, Audible hisses precede 
his entrance and greet his depar- 
ture. In the speech at Rhyl Mr. 
Gladstone declared that the Liberal 
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party—by which we presume he 
yneant himself and his friends—had 
always been anxious to give the 
Ministry a fair field, and to find 
“an excuse for refraining from 
attack, an excuse for maintaining 
silence.” We regret, for their own 
sakes, that they have been so emi- 
nently unsuccessful in their search ; 
at all events Mr. Gladstone did not 
find it at Rhyl. He knows that 
the one hope of peace is that the 
Berlin settlement should be carried 
out—that whatever its merits or 
demerits, it is the last refuge of 
Europe from a general war. Yet 
there is nothing too strong for him 
to say against it, with a view to 
create dissatisfaction and diminish 
the sense of international duty in 
regard to it. In the spirit of a 
Philo-Turk he complains that it 
had given Russia the territory 
which she had demanded, which 
she had won by the sword both in 
Asia and in Europe; it had replaced 


her upon the Danube from which 
the Treaty of Paris drove her back; 
it had not given to Turkey a day of 


tranquillity nor a district jn which 
her independence remains, In 
Europe she is to be supervised by 
the Powers; in Asia she is to be 
supervised by England. And afew 
days afterwards he complained that 

rd Beaconsfield, who has secured 
those priceless advantages to the 
Christians, consistently neglected 
their interests. The whole Treaty, 
he insisted, was the result of con- 
cealed hostilities, narrow and selfish 
motives, unsatisfactory sentiments 
and aims; and then he contrasted 
it with the Geneva Arbitration, 
much to the advantage of the latter. 
The present Government had spent 
six millions, and made eighty mill- 
ions of enemies; he had spent 
three millions and made forty mill- 
ions of friends. When he paid the 
Arbitration money he neither hag- 
gled nor made difficulties, for he 
felt “that that method of settling 
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public controversy was just, wise, 
politic, and Christian.” In fact, 
whether Mr, Gladstone looked at 
home or abroad, he could see no- 
thing but a wilderness of confusion. 
The eye brings with it what it 
wishes to see. Mr. Gladstone is 
smarting under the sense of defeat, 
—the supremacy of his rival. 
Everything is wrong: whether 
Russia is beaten or victorious, 
whether Turkey is whole or dis- 
membered, whether Christians are 
neglected or supervised. The one 
green spot in the melancholy inns 
was “a paper in the ‘ Nineteen 

Century’ by a gentleman of the 
name of Dunckley.” That alone — 
gives him any comfort. Behind 

the shelter of “ Verax,” the ex- 
Prime Minister of the Crown was 
not above aiming his shaft at the 
sovereign. “ e her an Empress, 
forsooth !” The Queen had lately, 
he considered, taken up a position 
of personal responsibility, and if 
that were allowed, our liberties are 
gone. It is astonishing how often 
of late our liberties have vanished. 
We were told over and over again 
that they were gone when the vote 
of credit was passed; and as for 
the bringing some Indian troops 
to Malta, the independence of St. 
Stephen’s was at the mercy of the 
Sepoy. An unprincipled Minister 
could bring an army up the Thames 
without the consent of Parliament. 
Hitherto, he significantly declared, 
the champions of liberty bad never 
been driven to impair the dignity 
of the Crown; but now, the foe of 
loyalty appears upon the scene, and 
questions have been raised which 
concern most of all the deepest in- 
terests of the Throne. is is 
pretty well for an ex-Prime Min- 
ister who himself, when in office, 
cancelled a decision of the House 
of Lords with the aid of Royal pre- 
rogative, and who cannot point to a 
single act of the present Minist 

in relation to the Crown whic 
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both Houses ‘of Parliament have 
been at any time willing to ques- 
tion. The whole conduct of Mr. 
Gladstone—his refusal to lead his 
own party, his refusal to give the 
slightest support to the Qucen’s 
Government during any part of the 
perilous and critical times through 
which we have passed, the paraly- 
sis which he has inflicted upon the 
Opposition, and the manner in 
which he has striven to create pub- 
lic confusion and increase the diffi- 
culties of the Ministry,—will tell 
heavily against his reputation in 
any fair estimate of his career. 
Nothing like it has been seen in 
the memory of the oldest politician. 
In marked contrast to his restless 
volubility, Lord Granville and Lord 
Hartington preserve the reticence of 
statesmen. In their places in Par- 
liament they will discharge the con- 
stitutional duties of Opposition, 
and no doubt will be listened to 
with respect by their opponents as 
well as by their followers, 

Sir William Harcourt also found 
it necessary to make one of those 
telling speeches, which absolutely 
glitter with indiscretion and reck- 
less disregard of the public inter- 
ests. The collapse of the Berlin 
Treaty necessarily implics war; but 
Sir William Harcourt glibly and 
delightedly prophesied its utter and 
speedy failure. “Everybody,” he 
exclaimed, “is accusing everybody 
else of violating that Treaty, and no 
one seems to pay much respect to its 
owe Instead of peace with 
honour we were on the eve of great 


complications ; the Treaty was put 
together by unskilful artisans; the 
only parts which had been executed 


were the cessions to Russia. Austria 
was not yet at Novi-bazar. Greece 
must inevitably occasion a conflict ; 
every morning there were fresh in- 
surrections in Albania and Mace- 
donia. The Eastern Roumelia Com- 
mission@was already in difficulties. 
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Of course Russian intrigue was go- 
ing on in Roumelia, and would con- 
tinue so long as there was a Turkish 
Gevernment to the province. Rus- 
sian rights under the Treaty of San 
Stefano would practically nullify the 
Treaty of Berlin. The Berlin settle- 
meut was the Dunciad of diplo- 
macy ; the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion was worse ; the fiasco of Cyprus 
was the laughing-stock of all mili- 
tary men. The Turks would sign 
any plan of reform, but all that the 
Ministry wanted was to cover their 
defeat at Berlin. In fact, he revel- 
led in prophesies of ruin, and gloated 
over the prospect of disaster which 
he conjured up to gratify his own 
and his hearers’ political animosities, 
Challenged by the ‘Times’ to point 
out what was his alternative pro- 
posal, his one sovereign remedy was 
immediately propounded. It was 
“to take the control of affairs out 
of the hands of men who have so 
grossly and deplorably mismanaged 
them.” That was the grand specific. 
Restore the Government to the 
hands of Messrs. Gladstone and 
Harcourt, and all will go well. 
Only five years ago and the same 
authority assured us that Liberal 
statesmanship was a _ lost art. 
Pending, however, the return of 
better times, we have at least this 
clear admission from him, that it is 
against Russia that the collective 
action of Europe will be in all prob- 
ability chiefly needed ; that what is 
really wanted is a European sanc- 
tion to enforce the Treaty as against 
Russia (see letter in ‘ Times,’ Nov. 
2, 1878). Mr. Gladstone, more- 
over, at Rhyl, used language in 
denouncing the Treaty which would 
have cheered the heart of a Philo- 
Turk, and actually sneered at the 
Government’s want of spirit in not 
calling Russia to account for send- 
ing a mission to Affghanistan, while 
they hold the Ameer responsible 
for receiving it. 
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